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They take your breath 
Feminine smokers find 
“always good taste”to 
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Love 


S SHE gazed down into that white, still face— 

the face of the man she had once loved with 

all the fierce passion of her ardent, innocent young 

soul—something stirred in her memory—something 
she had thought was dead. 


She heard again the shrieks and curses of the en- 
raged villagers, who had lain in wait as she crept 
at night from her lover’s door. 

She saw Lebolt, the farmer—big, crude, bestial— 


his face distorted with insane jealousy, waving his 
long whip and urging the maddened mob on. 


Lven as she groveled at his feet, pleading, pro- 
testing her innocence, she felt the stinging lash 
descend. Again and again it fell—a merciless rain 
of blows that stripped her naked, seared her 
tender flesh like red-hot irons, and drove her forth 
like a wounded animal, to die of terror or go mad 
with pain. 

Gripping? Astounding? Overwhelming? Yes. 


Yet this is only one of the many unforgettable, 
breath-taking scenes in 


VILMA BANKY’S 
Sensational Screen Success ‘“‘THE AWAKENING”’ 


—which appears in $2.00 book-length form in 
January Screen Book—Out NOW-—only 25c 


$2,000.00 


Don’t fail to read _ this 
thrilling story! 


But that isn’t all. In this 


Gripping and new and different kind of 


IN PRIZES 


WANTED—new ideas for 
Talking or Sound Pictures! 
Read the details of this 
astounding cash money of- 
fer made by Cecil B. De 
Mille in January Screen 
Book—and win a big prize 
in gold. 


6 Gravure Portraits 


Beautiful photographs for fram- 
ing, in full page de luxe roto- 
gravure, of . . . Ronald Colman 
. William Haines . . . Bacla- 
nova . . . Richard Barthelmess 
June Collyer . . . Audrey 
Ferris. 


BARGAIN 
Get Acquainted 


Send ‘1 for 
§ Issues 


powerful as the picture is, it 
is even more stirring in story 
form. Every page is afire with 
thrills that will rouse you to a 
pitch of excitement such as 
you have rarely known. 


movie magazine, you get sev- 
eral other story versions of cur- 
rent popular pictures—beauti- 
fully and profusely illustrated 
with actual scenes from the 
plays. 


Other Unusual Features in this Issue— 


THE PATRIOT 

Starring Emil Jannings 
The great star in the greatest role 
of his career—Russia’s mad Czar Paul. 
Clamorous court life and luxurious ex- 
travagance—smouldering passions, love, 
intrigue—don’t miss this enthralling 

story. 


THE HIT OF THE SHOW 
Starring Joe Brown 


Dazzling life behind the footlights— 
a story of love and sacrifice that’s 
different. 


WHITE SHADOWS IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 

Starring Monte Blue and Raquel Torres 

The princess FayaWay was his—and 
Dr. Lloyd had everything to make him 
happy among these simple, peaceful 
natives. Yet white man’s lust was his 
curse—-civilization came—and with it 
ruin and destruction. 


THE ADVENTURER 
Cecil B. De Mille 
An intimate glimpse into the amaz- 
ing life and achievements of this famous 
director. 


LOVE STORIES FROM THE MOVIES po 


Teen 


Magazine 
- 25c at All Newsstands 


Stop TODAY—at your newsstand—and get Screen Book. 
January issue now on sale everywhere. If copies 
are all sold out, use coupon. 


REEN BOOK 
225 Varick Street, jew York, N. Y. 

I enclose 25c. Please send me Screen Book for January which 
contains the complete ($2.00) book-length novel of “The 
Awakening”? and other features as described above. 


Oo ‘Check here and enclose $1 and receive the five issues of 
Screen Book at this special bargain price! 
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‘Ghis Month s Serials 


Life Isn’t So Bad (Part One) . . 26 _— Peter_~And Mrs. Pan (Part Three) 
By May Edginton By Frank R. Adams 

My Diary (Pat Two) . . 38 What Every Woman Wants to Know 
By Peggy Joyce By Adela Rogers St. Johns 


his eMonth’s Stories 


The Right Angle of the Triangle. . 34 Castlesandthe Heir .... . 


By Frederick Arnold Kummer By James Saxon Childers 
By Vivien Bretherton By Hagar Wilde 
The Infamous Miss Quain . . . . 58 TheCallofSpring . ... . 
By Nunnally Johnson By Brooke Hanlon 
‘Ghis Month's Features 
The Ideal Woman . . 25 Is There Beauty in Straight Lines? 
By Charles G. Shaw By Gertrude Atherton 
From Tights to Typewriter . . . 32 What Do You Mean.-Love? . . 
By Leonard Hall By Lucian Cary 
Why Girls Behave Like Clinging Vines 42 The Typical AmericanGirl . . . 
By George A. Dorsey (As Told to Frances Warfield) By the Editor 
“Departments for the Girl of Goday 
Enthusiasm. 72 Paris Fashion Letter. . . .. . 
By Ruth Wetulury By Dora Loues Miller 
Aletterto Mary. . .. . . . 73  #£FindingaJjobinaBig City .. . 
By Elinor Glyn By Helen Woodward 
Fads and Fashions of the Midseason 74 Let Beauty Goto Your Head. . . 
By Georgia Mason By Mary Lee 


Cover Design Painted by Guy Hoff; Pictorial Section, pages 17-23 
A Quaint Valentine Custom, by John Held, Jr., page 24; “Beauty Contest Winners, page 92 
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Skates for your youngsters— 


You can buy many little gifts or necessi- 
ties with that yearly saving of $3 accom- 
plished by using Listerine Tooth Paste 
at 25¢ rather than costlier dentifrices. 
Skates for your youngsters, for example. 

Handkerchiefs or hose for yourself. 


WOULDN'T a young man or wo- 
man starting out in life be glad 
to cut the yearly tooth paste bill from 
$6 to $3? 
Wouldn’t a man paying bills for a 
family of seven like to reduce the fam- 
ily tooth paste bill from $42 to $21? 


We thought they would. Investiga- 
tion showed that thousands of others 
felt the same way. 


Therefore, we produced a really first 
class dentifrice at 25¢ for a large tube. 
Half of what you usually pay. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is its name. 
Ultra-modern methods of manufac- 
ture, alone, permit such a price for 
such a paste. 


paid for by your tooth paste 


3 
an 


Demanded millions— 
a first class tooth paste at 25 cents 


In it are contained certain ingredients 
that our fifty years’ study of tooth and 
mouth conditions taught us are nec- 
essary to a first class dentifrice for the 
perfect cleansing of all types of teeth. 


Outstanding among them is a mar- 
velous new and gentle polishing agent 
so speedy in action that tooth brush- 
ing is reduced to a minimum. 


We ask you to try this delightful den- 
tifrice one month. See how white it 
leaves your teeth.: How good it makes 
your mouth feel. Judge it by results 
alone. And then reflect that during 
the year it accomplishes a worthwhile 
saving. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
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Begin It In the February NEW McCLurRe’s 
On Sale January 17th 


A Masterpiece 


of 
Mystery 


By SELDON 
TRUSS 


Millionaire 


‘i never was a story like this. equaling that very amazing performance. 
Why? Because its author has a perfect He has—and topped it! 
genius for the most thrilling melodrama Where his former story gave you a shocl y 
and plot entanglement without any sacri- and a thrill, this new novel gives you ten 
fice of reality. of them. 

Those of you who read his “‘Mystery of You will wonder how he does it! 
the Living Alibi,’’ which ran in four recent Mystery story fans are in for the biggest 
issues of this magazine, will wonder how treat of the winter season in “The Stolen 
Seldon Truss could come anywhere near Millionaire.”’ 


Among the Stars in the Same Issue: 


Harvey FEerGusson Hersert AsBury Joun N. GREELY 
Vinoie E. Rog James Hopper B. C. Fores 

Epison MARSHALL RicHARD CONNELL CHarwes J. McGuirk 
O. O. McIntTyRE MILpRED Wa TRINE 


Tue New McCuivre’s Is FIRST IN FICTION 
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Magnetic Personality 
-5 Days FREE Proof! 


O matter how lacking you are in 
qualities of leadership, no mat- 
ter how colorless, timid, unsuccess- 
ful and discouraged you may be, I 
GUARANTEE to so magnetize your 
personality that your whole life will 
be completely transformed! 
I can give you poise that ban- 
ishes self-consciousness, charm that 
makes you __irresisti- 
bly popular, personal 
power that will in- 
delibly influence the 
minds of others and 
amaze your friends. 
I'll make you a fas- 
cinating force in so- 
cial life, a powerful, 


marvelous personal force, released 
and magnified a hundredfold in an 
amazingly clear-as-crystal, scientific 
way! More necessary than good 
looks. More valuable than money. 
For without it a salesman is hand- 
cuffed! Without it a business man 
is powerless to command! No actor, 
no teacher, no orator, no statesman 
can long hold his au- 
dience spellbound 
without this supreme- 
ly influential mag- 
netic force! 

Personal Magnet- 
ism! How easy to 
release it! How 
wonderful its results! 


“Oriental Secrets,” “Rapid Magnetic Ad- 
vancement,” “The Magnetic Mind,” and 
“Magnetic Healing,” are only a few of the 
subjects covered in this amazing book. A 
magnificent book that tells you just how 
to cultivate the magnetic influence of your 
nature. 

You can sway = 
control others. ou 
can command success. What Others 
You can _ influence Say 
people to do the “Has been worth ten 
things you want them | thousand dollars year.” 
to do. Through this “I am glad that I 
amazing book you dared to buy the books.” 

“The Personal Mag- 
gain the key to a netism books have raised 
magnetic personality | me from poverty to my 
in 5 days—or you | Present position. 
don’t pay one penny. “There is nothing 
That is my free offer 


better.” 
“I would not part 


dynamic, command- 
ing figure in your What Is Sex 
profession. You'll be- Magnetism? 


come popular, 
more prosperous, 
more gloriously suc- 
cessful than you ever 
dreamed possible! 


What is that magnetic, 
powerful influence that draws 
one man to one woman— 
forever, irresistibly? What 
is that strange, never-failing 
spark that awakens love? 
What is it, in man_ or 
woman, that seems to draw 


No long study or in- 
convenience. Not the 
slightest self-denial. 
Just a simple, clear, 
age-old principle, that 
taps the vast thought 
and power resources 
within you, releases 


to you! with them for any sum 
d re of money.” 
Sen oupon “One of the great- 
Today est books I have ever 
seen-— the greatest in 
existence.” 
You must see this “Made me a success 
wonderful volume— — financially, socially 
examine it — let it | 2d morally.” 


influence indelibly 
your own _personal- 
ity. You send no 
money with the cou- 


“TI regard it as the 
biggest and best invest- 
ment a man could make. 
Realized the experience 
of entering a new realm 
of life.” 


Let me send you 
the proof—absolutely 
free! If within 5 days it. 
you do not experience 


and fascinate—the hypnotic 
power that no one can resist? 
You have it. Everyone has 


But do you use it? 


the full sweep of your 
magnetic potentialities 
and makes you almost 
a new person from 


a decided change in 

your personality, if you do not find 
yourself making new friends with 
ease, if you do not discover yourself 
already on the way to social popu- 
larity, business success and personal 
leadership—just say so. Tell me my 
principle of personal magnetism 
can’t do every single thing that I 
said it would do. And you won't 
owe me one penny! 


What Is Personal’ Magnetism? 


What is this marvelous force that 
raises the sick to glowing, vibrant 
health, the timid to a new confident 
personality, the unsuccessful to posi- 
tions of wealth and astonishing 
power? 

You have it—everyone has it— 
but not one person in a thousand 
knows how to use it! It is not a fad 
nor a theory. It is simply you, 
yourself—your manner—your own 


what you were before! 
Personal Magnetism is not hypnotism. 
Hypnotism deadens. Magnetism awakens, 
inspires, uplifts. Personal Magnetism 
is not electricity. It is like electricity 
in one way—while you cannot see it, you 
can observe its startling effects. For the 
moment you release your Personal Mag- 
netism you feel a new surge of power 
within you. You lose all fear. You gain 
complete self-confidence. You become al- 
most overnight the confident, dominant, 
successful personality you were intended 
to be—so fascinating that people are 
drawn to you as irresistibly as steel is 
drawn to a magnet! 


The Facts Are Free 


The fundamental principles of Personal 
Magnetism have been put into an extra 
large volume under the title of “Instan- 
taneous Personal Magnetism.” It is bound 
in beautiful dark burgundy, with the title 
gold embossed. Its scope is as broad as 
life itself. “Fires of Magnetism.” “Sex 
Influences,” “The Magnetic Voice,” “Phys- 
ical Magnetism,” “The Magnetic Eye,” 


pon — you pay no 
Cc. O. D. You get 
the book first. If 
you aren’t stirred 
and delighted in the 
5-day period, return 
it and it costs you 
nothing. Otherwise 
keep it as your own 
and remit $3 in full payment. You are the 
sole judge. You do not pay unless you are 
absolutely delighted. And then only $3. 

You simply can’t delay. Clip and mail 
the coupon NOW. 


“Certainly wonderful; 
like walking up a etair- 
way to a higher life.” 

“Have examined ‘Per- 
sonal Magnetism’ and am 
astonished how dormant 
my faculties were in that 
direction.” 


Ralston University Press 
Dept. 75-B, MERIDEN, CONN. 


RALSTON UNVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. 75-B, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I’ll be the judge. You may send me 
the volume “Instantaneous Personal Magnetism” 
for 5 days’ FREE EXAMINATION in my 
home. Within the 5 days I will either remit the 
special low price of only $3 or return the book 
without cost or obligation. 
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Feed Fat Away 


Two grains of gland food daily. 


That’s what science now employs. 


Modern science is using a food substance 
in the fight on excess fat. The results 
have been remarkable. Fat has been dis- 
appearing fast since this factor was 
discovered. You see that in every circle. 
Slender figures are the rule. 

The story is this: Some years ago 
medical research discovered a great cause 
of excess fat. It lies in an under-active 
gland, which largely controls nutrition. 
When that gland weakens, too much food 
goes to fat. 

Thousands of tests were made on ani- 
mals by feeding this gland substance. 
Reports showed that almost invariably 


Marmola prescription tablets are based on 
this new method. They were perfected 
by a large medical laboratory to offer 
this help to all. People have used them 
for 21 years—millions of boxes of them. 
They have told the results to others. 
Thus the use has reached enormous pro- 
portions. It has doubled in the past year 
alone. 


No Starving 


The use of Marmola does not require ab- 
normal exercise or diet. That has 
brought harm to many. Moderation 
helps, and we advise it, but don’t starve. 
Take four tablets of Marmola daily until 
weight comes down to normal. Watch 
the new vitality that comes. Then use 
it only as you need it—if at all—to keep 
the weight desired. 

All ideas of youth and beauty, style, 


Marmola prescription tablets are sold by all druggists at $1. rah 
a box. Any druggist who is out will order from his Benson 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Tablets—The Right Way to Reduce 


Normal Figures Everywhere 


the excess fat disappeared. Then tests 
were made on people and with similar | 
results. They were fed this gland sub- 
stance taken from cattle and sheep. 

Physicians the world over now employ 
this method in the treatment of obesity. 
They combat the cause. That is one | 
great reason why excess fat is so much 
less common now. 

This gland weakness often came about 
the age of 40. There is a well-known 
cause. With countless men and women 
it is different now. Mothers look like 
daughters. They have new youth, new 
beauty. Men have new health and vigor. | 


| 
| 


This 


TYPICAL 
AMERICAN 
GIRL 
? 


Quant Set has ‘already passed 


/ on to you the description 


of the girl of popular opinion. 


_If you recognize this representa- 
tive girl as one of your friends, 
_why don’t you put her in line 


to win $5,000, and the distinc- 
tion of being America’s typical 
daughter? 


You may be quite sure SMART 


Set will warmly welcome all 


They are now seen in every circle. Al- 
most everyone has friends who know 
them. Any person who is over-fat sees 
everywhere that it can be corrected. 

The way is not secret. Every box of 
Marmola contains the formula, also the 
reasons for results. When fat departs | 
and new vigor comes you know the rea- 
son why. 


health and vigor, require normal figures 
now. Anything else is abnormal. Try 
the modern method which is doing so 
much for so many. 


Do this now. Get a box of Marmola, 
read the Pein. watch the results, then | 
bat the cause. Join today | 

the pm to whom Marmola has | 
brought new joy in living. 


' candidates proposed for this 


high honor by its own readers. 
It is a very simple matter to give 
the Typical American Girl of 
your choice an opportunity to 


| participate in our Quest. Merely 
, send her photograph, biograph- 


ical sketch, listing age, height, 
weight, coloring, education, and 
her social, business and athletic 
activities, to the Quest Editor 
of the cooperating newspaper 
nearest the candidate’s place of 
residence. 


A list of these cooperating 


newspapers will be pub- 
lished in the March issue of 


MART SET 
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A brand new 
book from cover to 
cover. Every page 
new! Double the o 

size. Everything for 
the home from cellar 


women’s wear, men’s No- 


wear, boys’, girls’, 
itomobi! 


to garret—all on cred- 
it—30 days free trial. hy: 


dren’s wear. 
tices and accessories, 
ing Free for the 
ing. Don’t wait too long! 
Everything we sell — 
we sellon EASIER 
PAYMENTS. 


Catalo 
omen’s 
‘Auto Tires—A Offer 
$qoo 7 
Down 
oo > 
SS Month! 
ry 
Never such. a price Fp 
size, yarn ff 
cover 
ving = 
dollar pill to the = 
“4 mt on approval. = 4, 
me dollar a month. 
DAA 
A Dollat to coure® 
Whoever heard of real room 
S\ sized woven fabric under $10.00. Not 
an ordinary rug, put one of peauty, style 
and qurability: ‘A rug that will outweart 
>. and outlive pine out of ten othet rugs 
costing two oF three times the price- 
Arug that will give you che ytmost 
service without josing its 
out dimming, jn color. Will not fray Of be- 
aL come thre@ pare throug® jong 
; seems too good to be true- Lovely taupe 
prown color with gayly colored crowfoot 
porders- 
Here the Tus of the century; 
4 and spiege!’S are the first tO show it. A \=— 
rug, woven jn the joom, not to be 
confused with rag yugs of any sort oF 
joom product with jovely colorful wide Vie 
F 4 panded porders> top and pottom, and. it Ad 
ree measures ren feet long py eight feet wide- CS 
talo For good measure tWO companion kx 
rugs 8° with it. Ali three rugs for eight 
dollars and eighty-five cents. The two 7 3 
small rugs measure 22 anches bY 4g inches- ry ' 
All of the rugs are fringed at the ends— 
not sewed on fringe. put self warP- gs 
‘And still more! ‘Ali thes¢ rugs are re 
versivie giving the wear of six- “n> Se 
Never guch a price for a real room > 
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About 
Weight REDUCING 


Diet killed one famous film star and it has 
wrecked the health of dozens of other 
pular players. The whole world copies 
ollywood—and follows the deadly 
starvation trail. The diet menace enters 
every American home. 


Do you know why the average 
woman risks her health when she 
attempts to achieve a movie figure? 


Do you know that the motion 
picture camera adds from five to 
twenty pounds to a star’s weight? 
Because of this optical illusion, 
thousands of women who “want 
to look like movie stars,”’ are des- 
troying their health and beauty by 
dangerous diets. Starvation diet 
has caused the death of more than 
one star. Others have paid for 
their unnatural slimness in ill- 
health and shattered nerves. In 
the January PHotopiay you will 
find an article of real importance 
to every woman who values her 
health and appearance. Look for 
the January PHotoptay on the 
newsstands, turn to Page 30 and 
read— 


Diet, the Menace 
of Hollywood 


January 


PHOTOPLAY 
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“%\ TOW that everyone is here, let’s tune in 
on a good station and get some snappy 
dance music.” 

Olive Murray was full of pep as she adjusted 
the dials of her radio. “Shucks,” she said as 
she discovered someone making a speech. 
“Let’s try another station.” 

But there wasn’t a note of dance music on 
the air. “Something like this would happen 
the night of my party,” she moaned. “Never 
mind, there’ll be a good orchestra on at 10:30.” 

You could see disappointment written all 
over the guests’ faces. Suddenly I bucked up 
my courage and took Olive aside. “What’s 
the piano closed for?”’ I asked. 

“Why not? No one here plays. I only wish 
somebody could play, though.’ 

“T’ll try to fill in for a while, Olive.” 

“You're joshing, Dick! You never played before 


at parties. 

That's right, Olive, but I'll play tonight,” I 
assured her. 

I could tell she didn’t believe me. For as she an- 
nounced that I was to entertain with some piano 
selections I caught her winking to one of the fellows. 

And what a roar the crowd let out when I sat down. 

“He can’t play,” called out a voice |-naturedly 
from the rear. Let's turn on the radio and listen to 
the speeches. 

“Sure,” added one of my friends, “I know that he 
can’t tell one note from another. It’s all a lot of 
Greek to him. How about it, 


but my revenge was sweet! 


once more in order. They forgot all about the 

radio. But soon, of course, they insisted that 

I tell them all about my new accomplishment. 

— I had learned . . . when I had learned . . . 
w? 


The Secret 


“Have you ever heard of the U. S. School of 
Music?” I asked. 

A few of my friends nodded. “That's a corre- 
spondence school, isn’t it?” they exclaimed. 

“Exactly,” I replied. “They have a surprisingly 
easy method a you can learn to play 
any instrument without a teacher.” 

‘It doesn’t seem possible,” someone said. 

“That’s what I thought, too. But the Free 
Demonstration Lesson which they mailed me on 
request so opened my eyes that I sent for the com- 
plete course. 

“It was simply wonderful—no laborious scales— 
no heartless exercise—no tiresome practising. My 
fear of notes disappeared at the very beginning. As 
the lessons came they got easier and easier. Before 
I knew it I was playing all the pieces I liked best.” 

Then I told them how I had always longed to sit 
down at the piano and play some old sweet song— 
or perhaps a beautiful classic, a bit from an opera or 
the latest syncopation—how when I heard others 
playing I envied them so that it almost spoiled 
the pleasure of the music for me—how was 
envious because they could entertain their 
friends and family. 

“Music was always one of those 


Dick?” 


never-come-true dreams until the 


I said aii. But my fingers Pick Your U. S. School came to my rescue. 
were itching to play. I Believe me, no more heavy look- 
said nstrument ing-on for me.” 

ive, “maybe he can play.” Piano Vielin alin 

Organ Clarinet 
Half a Million People 

That settled it. There was no Can’t be Wrong! 

maybe about it. I played through Gui — You, too, can now teach yourself 


the first bars of Strauss’ immortal 


to be an accomplished musician— 


“Blue Danube Waltz.” A _ tense Sight Singing right at home—in half the usual 
silence fell on the guests as I con- time. You can’t go wrong with this 

tinued. Suddefily I switched from Drums and Traps simple new method which has al- 
classical music to the syncopated Automatic Finger Control ready shown over half a million 


tunes from “Good News.” Every 
one started to dance. Pep was 


Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 
or Tenor) 


ple how to play their favorite 
instruments. Forget that old- 


the radio 
they all shouted 


fashioned idea that you need special “talent.” Just 
read the list of instruments in the panel, decide which 
one you want to play, and the U. S. School will do the 
rest. And bear in mind no matter which instrument 
you choose, the cost in each case will gle the 
same—just a few cents a day. No matter whether 
you are a mere beginner or already a good performer, 
you will be interested in learning about this new 
and wonderful method. P 


Send for Our Free Book 
and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated’ Free Book and our 
Free Demonstration Lesson explain all about this 
remarkable method. They prove just how anyone 
can learn to play his favorite instrument éy nofe, in 
almost no time and for just a fraction of what old 
slow methods cost. 

Read the list of instruments to the left, decide 
which you want to play, and the U. S. Sc ° 
Music will do the rest. Act NOW. Clip and mail 
this coupon today, and the fascinating Free Book 
and Free Demonstration Lesson will be sent to you 
atonce. No obligation. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. U.S. School of Music, 4272 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ; 
4272 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
easy payment plan. I am interested in the following 
course: 


at (Please write plainly.) 
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Now You Can Reduce 


2 to 4 Lbs. in a Night 


Eat what please 
Wear at you please 
Do what you please 
Take no risky medicine 


"Send the coupon for your first three Fayro Baths 


Thousands of smart women have found 
this easy way to take off 2 to 4 pounds once 
or twice a week. These women take refresh- 
ing Fayro baths in the privacy of their own 
homes. 

Fayro is the concentrate of the same 
natural mineral salts that make effective 
the waters of twenty-two hot springs of 
America, England and Continental Europe. 
For years the spas and hot springs bathing 
resorts have been the retreat of fair women 
and well groomed men. 

Excess weight has been removed, skins 
have been made more lovely, bodies more 
shapely and minds brighter. 


The Hot Springs are now Brought to You 

Astudy of the analyses of the active ingredients of the 
waters from twenty-two of the most famous springs 
have taught us the secret of their effectiveness. You 
can now have all these benefits in your own bath. 
Merely put Fayro into your hot bath. It dissolves 
rapidly. You will notice and enjoy the pungent fra- 
grance of its balsam oils and clean salts. 

Then, Fayro, by opening your pores and stimulating 
perspiration forces lazy body cells to sweat out surplus 
fat and bodily poisons. Add Fayro to your bath at 
night and immediately you will lose from 2 to 4 pounds 
in an easy, refreshing and absolutely harmless manner. 

Your physician will tell you that Fayro is certain to 
do the work and that it is absolutely harmless. 

Fayro will refresh you and help your body throw off 
worn out fat and bodily poisons. Your skin will be 
clearer and smoother. You will sleep better after your 
Fayro bath and awaken feeling as though you had en- 
joyed a week’s vacation. 


Lose Weight Where You Most Want To 
Fayro reduces weight generally but you can also 
concentrate its effect on abdomen, hips, legs, ankles, 
chin or any part of the body you may wish. 


Results Are Immediate 

Weigh yourself before and after your Fayro bath. 
You will find you have lost from 2 to 4 pounds. And 
a few nights later when you again add Fayro to your 
bath, you will once more reduce your weight. Soo 
you will be the correct weight for your height. No 
need to deny yourself food you really want. No need 
for violent exercise. No need for drugs or medicines. 
Merely a refreshing Fayro bath in the privacy of your 


own home. 
Try Fayro at our Risk 

The regular price of Fayro is $1.00 a package. With 
the coupon you get 3 full sized packages and an in- 
teresting booklet “Health and Open Pores” for $2.50 
plus the necessary postage. Send no money. Pay the 
postman. Your money refunded instantly if you want 
it. 


HERE’S PROOF 


Read what Fayro Baths have 
done for others 


“Three Fayro baths reduced my weight 
11 pounds in 8 days. I feel better than I 
have felt for years.” 


“I weigh 16 pounds less and feel younger 
and sleep better. Fayro is wonderful.’ 


“My double chin vanished in the magic 
of Fayro baths.” 


“My hips were always too prominent 
until I commenced Fayro baths. I have 
lost 12 pounds.” 


“Thank you - Fayro. I lost 14 pounds 
In Fy sd twee fee better and certainly 
etter.” 


“Since childhood my thick ankles have 

lways been a source of embarrassment. 
Fayro baths have reduced them beautifully. 
Thank you very much.” 


For obvious reasons, names are not 
quoted, but every letter published has 
been authorized and names and ad- 
dresses will be given on request. 


Fa 


If each healthful bath of Fayro does not 
reduce your weight from 2 to 4 pounds, we 
will refund your money without a question. City. . 
You risk nothing. Clip the coupon and mail 


I will pay the 
is understood 


O-2-29 
82 ES St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Send me 3 full sized boxes of Fayro in plain package. 
stman $2.50 plus the necessary postage. It 
at if I do not get satisfactory results with the 
first package I use, I am to return the other two and you will 
refund all of my money at once. 


If you United States send International 


it to-day. Money Order with coupon. 


Coming Events 


How New Is Ann? 


VERYTHING Ann ever did was 

new and decidedly different. 
Once she gave a New Year’s party 
with all the fixin’s right in the middle 
of August. Sounds foolish but you’d 
have to know Ann to know how 
delightfully foolish it was. Perhaps if 
Ann hadn’t thought of giving that 
party there wouldn’t have been any 
story to tell. You'll be glad she did 
by the time you finish chuckling at 


| San Foster’s story “How New Is 


ANN?” in March Smart SET. 


“White Lies” 
By Holworthy Hall 


O YOU start your day off 

with a song? What would 
you do if some fine morning some 
one in the next room heard you 
and offered you the leading role in 
a musical show? You’d accept the 
offer, wouldn’t you? Even if it 
meant that you had to tell a lot of 
“White Lies.” But even white lies 
get you into a lot of trouble. See 
what happened to Johnnie Col- 
onna and his pack of White Lies 
in Holworthy Hall’s delightful 
story in March Smarr Ser. 


And All These in 
The Same Issue 


ESIDES the next instalment of 
Lire Isn’r So Bap and Perer 
“AND Mrs. Pan the March issue 
of Smart Set will have four addi- 
tional short stories—the best you’ve 
read in a month of Sundays. They 
will be: Parents Do Count, by F. E. 
Baily; Tuxepo, by Ruth Ridenour; 
FauNESQUE, by Vivien Bretherton; 
and Woman’s Intuition, by George 
S. Brooke. 


And a splendid achievement 
story 


By Ruth Nichols 


the famous girl pilot. 


| 
| 
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ARE you sincerely anxious to be done 
with dandruff, itchy scalp, falling 
hair and baldness? Do you really want to 
grow new hair? 


Perhaps you've already tried hard to 
overcome these afflictions. Perhaps you've 
put faith in barbershop “tips,” and used 
all kinds of salves, massages, tonics, all 
with the same results . . . lots of trouble 
and expense but no relief! 


Now, consider what / offer you. And 
figure out for yourself what a handsome 
proposition it is. I GUARANTEE to 
grow new hair on your head—on the top, 
front or temples—IN 30 DAYS 
or not one red penny of cost to you. 


Isn’t that a different story from those you’ve 
heard before? I don’t say, “try my wonderful 
remedy—it grows hair!” I say, and I put it in 
writing, “I GUARANTEE to grow hair... 
or no cost.” 


My Method is Unique 


Naturally, you say to yourself, “How can any- 
one make such a guarantee? It’s hard to grow 
hair. I know, for I’ve tried a lot of things and 
failed.” 

Ah, that’s exactly the reason thousands who 


formerly suffered from scalp troubles bless the 
day they heard of me. For my treatment is based 


on science, on years and years of research. I studied 
scalps, not how to sell treatments. And I found, 
as did leading dermatologists, that ordinary surface 
treatments of the scalp are futile. Baldness begins 
at the ROOTS. If roots are dead, nothing can grow 
new hair. But in most cases, roots are only sleeping, 
waiting for the right treatment to bring them back 


to healthy, normal life. 


I Reach the Roots 


Now, I leave it to you. How can ordinary treat- 
ments penetrate to the roots of your hair? How can 
ordinary tonics or salves remove the real cause of 


baldness? 


My treatment goes below the scalp, right down 
to the hair roots, awakening them to new action. 
My treatment works surely and quickly, all the 
while stimulating the tiny blood vessels around the 
roots to new life and action. And with just the 
mere investment of a few minutes a day, thousands 
. . or they 


get these results from my treatment . 
never pay a cent! 


Here thinning hair does great- 
est damage to your appear- 
ance. Don't wait till fore- 
lock disappears entirely, ACT 
NOW to forestall baldness! 


I Welcome Investigation 


Do you want absolute proof of the true 
causes and proper treatment of baldness? 
Consult your family physician. Or look 
up medical reference books. 

Do you want positive proof that I can 
and do apply these accepted scientific 
principles? I offer you the best proof of all 
. . . My personal guarantee, backed up by 
the Merke Institute, Fifth Avenue, New 


Most baldness 


de 
back and MORE! 


to these cases. 
lifetime of regret? 
PON TODAY! 


begins here 
Is this YOUR thinnest spot? 
Decide today to get that hair 


Thinner on each side until they 
meet and forelock too goes. Dand- 


ruff and itchy scalp are common 
Why suffer a 


York. 
A Square Deal Guaranteed 


Others may make rosy but flimsy prom- 
ises. I could do that too! But I don’t. I 
couldn’t afford to, for every statement 
I make is guaranteed by the Merke 
Institute. This scalp research bureau 
established 13 years, is known to 
thousands from Coast to Coast. It 
has a reputation to keep up. It 
wouldn’t dare to back me if I didn’t 
tell the truth. So when I guarantee 
to grow hair or not a pe of cost, 
you're absolutely sure of a square deal. 


Why Suffer Years of Regret? 


Before you turn this page take a 
look in the mirror at those thin spots 
on your head! Think how you'll look 
when all pore hair is gone. Consider 
how much prestige and attractive- 
ness you'll lose. Then decide to act 
at once! Right now, tear out the 
coupon shown below and mail it in 
for the FREE booklet giving | 
complete story. In it you'll find, 
not mere theories, but _ scientific 

FACTS and the details of my 


“hair grown or no pay” offer. 
My treatment can be used in 
any home where there is electric- 
ity. Send the coupon NOW! And 
by return mail the booklet is yours 
without the slightest obligation. 
Allied Merke Institutes, Inc., 
Dept. 1152, 512 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


MAIL COU- 


Allied Merke Institutes, Inc., 
Dept. 1152, 512 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Please send me—without cost or ob- 
ligation—in plain wrapper, copy of 
your book, “The New Way to Grow 
Hair,” describing the Merke System. 


DANGER:: One, two, three—BALD! And 
perhaps total baldness, say leading dermatolo- 
gists, if you neglect any one of the three 
places shown above. But = gradually does 


hair depart, so insidi 


er 


eep 
up on the average man, that thousands fail to 
heed the warnings. But there is for 
everyone, no matter how thin the hair. Read 
my message to men growing bald. Study my 
guarantee. Then ACT! 


iy PAY ME 
id 
pon 
r 
d 
| MAIL IT TODAY, 


WORK FOR ‘UNCLE SAM’’ 


Railway Mail Clerks—Mail Carriers—Postoffice Clerks 
—General Clerks 


Franklin 
Pa Dept. L-325, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me free of eharge: (1) A 


SEE YOUR COUNTRY ON GOVERNMENT “er A full description of the position checked 


SS See below; (2) Free sample coaching; (3) Free 


eo copy of 32-page illustrated book ‘‘How to 


Rail Postal Clerk - --~--- - 1900 
MAIL COUPON TODAY SURE Post Clerk 


Short Hours—Pleasant Work— 
Rapid Advancement — 4% Name 
with 7 Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—WRITE OR PRINT PLAINLY 


Here Isa picture of a sip sailing toward the South Pole 
the m the famous Byrd Expedition. Just how long it 
to find out. The letters (AC G) give approximately 7 

of dare it take the Byrd Expedition to the South 
‘ole. Can you work it out? The letters int the alphabet are n mbered—A is 
1, Bis 2, ete. Put rd numbers represented by each letter (A CG) in 
the order they a ap ou will have the ene number of days 
it will take thes oe. Pole. If you send your answer soon 
enough you may No cost to you Dow, later, or ever. Be wise 


And Win Buick § Sedan or $1875 Cash 


As a reward for gaa: action—we send you check for $555 00 t 
the First Prize f 

Master Six Sedan. Send answer at once. Costs nothing. No tricks or chances 
Hundreds won Prizes. Lillie $1500, Fred 


000, ck won $1000, Ro 
taki ative part rewarded. You get your choice of Bui ck Sedan or $i876 inc 


rs Given—No More Puzzies to Solve for Promptness 

Core give a ppesuaiful Buick Sedan, also a Chrysler Be prompt. Just figure out what number each letter(ACG) 

Sedan, also a Nash Sedan, also an Essex Sedan, and a represents. Put them down in the order shown. Mail = 
Sherteet Sedan—S5 cars and a large list of additional your answer with your name and address at once, then w: 

Prizes—over $6500. Ev wary ear has four doors will tell you how to win Buick. That's all. Send no money. 

Soa at be delive FREE to winners by nearest auto Fa who answer can share in Cash and Prizes. In case of 

dealers. Many have already won Prizes and now toad- ties, duplicate pe will be given those tying. If can 

verses. iy: business you can get this new Buick Sedan find the answer send It right away. Hurry ! Cash 


or $1875 Cash. for promptness. 
STONE, West Adams Department 91 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
-_ and Earn $30, $40 or $50 Every Week e® 
; Yes, three beautiful dresses for only terials, with best workmanship. Offered e 
= $5.50. This amazing offer is just one of direct at low factory prices, far below eS 


the remarkable Fashion Frocks values stores. Women order as soon as they see 
that are helping hundreds of women styles. You collect big commissions. We 
earn $30, $40, and $50 a week besides deliver for you and guarantee satisfaction. 
getting oe without paying 

one cent. ye need more home service 

representatives at once. Mail name and FREE OUTFIT 
address for FREE starting outfit. and FREE SAMPLE DRESSES 
Beautiful Dresses — Factory Prices Mail name and address at once for style 
You take orders from your friends and book, samples, and amazing offer whereby 
neighbors for stunning Paris, London and you not only earn big money at once, all or 
New York frocks. Every dress made in part time, but also get your 
our own style shops of finest quality ma- own dresses without cost, 
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e Hawaiian Guitar} 
the Hawatians/ 


Only 4 Motions used in playing this fascinating 
instrument. Our native Hawaiian Instructors 
teach you to master them quickly. Pictures 
show how. Everything explained clearly. 


Playin Half Hour Easy Lessons 


(CLEARED UP—OFTEN IN 24 HOURS 


‘Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the Face or Body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 


ptver you get the ree if you y t 
You harmonious the Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
| **Clear-Tone’’ has been tried and tested in 


revious musical it easyto learn quick- 
nowledge needed. ty, Pay as you play. 


HAWAIIAN SUITAR, Carrying Case 


lover 300,000 cases. Used like toilet water. 
|All Druggists—with Proven Directions, 


postcard will d 


No extras-everything included 
lk of Banjo, Violin. Tiple, Tenor Guitar, Ukulele, 
courses Banjo Ukulele. Under well-known instructors. 
FIRST HAWANAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. | Car- 


Sth Floor, Woolworth Bidg., Dept. 558, New York, N. Y. 
Approved as a © perrespeudonce School Under the Laws of the 
State of New Yo Member National Home Study Council. 


TRACE MARK Taace “ARK 


FOR SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


Skin Troubles 


Is simply magical in prompt results. At | 


tive terme. nd Playing © | Ask Your Druggist—You Can Rely on 


Another 
New 


Department! 


Have you seen the last 
minute fashion letter 
from Paris which gives 
you the very newest 
news about dress ac- 
cessories? And more 
than that offers to 
answer any question 
you may care to ask 
about the little femi- 
nine knick knacks that 
help to make a gown 
out of a mere dress. 


The first of these let- 
ters appears in this 
issue and the service 
will continue in each 
successive issue. 


Don’t miss the 
SMART SET Departments 
for 


THE GIRL OF 
TODAY 


PERSONALITY 
BEAUTY 


FADS AND FASHIONS 
AND 


CAREERS 
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JOINED YET? 
Get in the circle of men 
who've found the perfect 
shave—the cool shave with 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Listerine full strength 


kills even typhoid germs 
in 15 seconds 


iy soon as nasty weather sets 
in thousands are down with 
sore throat, colds, grippe, flu, or 
worse. 

Don’t be one of them. Gargle 
with Listerine full strength every 
day—especially after exposure to 
rain, severe cold and coughing 
crowds in public places—buses, 
street cars and movies. This 
simple act may spare you a costly 
and possibly a dangerous siege of 
illness. 

Because Listerine, fullstrength, 
is powerful against germs—and 


The safe antiseptic 


sore throat, like a cold, is caused 
by germs. 

Repeated tests show that Lis- 
terine kills even the stubborn B. 
Typhosus (typhoid) and M. Au- 
reus (pus) germs in 15 seconds. 

Realizing Listerine’s power you 
can understand its effectiveness 
against the milder winter com- 
plaints caused by germs. Each 
year increasing millions rely on 
it. 

Keep a bottle handy and at the 
first sign of trouble, gargle re- 
peatedly. Don’t hesitate to use 
it full strength. It is entirely 
safe in any body cavity. 
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Sore throat 


breeds in crowded, drafty places 


Gargle when you get home 


If a throat condition does not 
rapidly yield to this treatment, 
consult your physician. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Fewer colds 
—if you do this 


Millions of colds start when germs, 
transferred from the hands to food, 
enter the mouth. Therefore, before 
every meal, rinse your hands with Lis- 


terine. This effectually destroys dis- 

ease germs. This simple act may save 

you a nasty siege with a cold. And it 

is especially important for mothers to 

remember when preparing children’s 
food 
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What’s become of ail the 


homely women? 


WOMEN simply aren’t homely any more. You meet 
plain women, yes . . . but their smart, trim air is the 
envy of many who are only beautiful. 


In the old days, when a girl gave promise of becoming 
“thopelessly plain,”’ she was frankly informed of the fact 
to save her from hurt pride in later years. She remained 
frumpy and tried to convince herself that she didn’t care! 


Not today! 


Advertising has played a remarkable part in making 
every woman attractive. 


It has taught her to use the beauty and charm that are 
her heritage, regardless of the shape of her features. Her 
teeth, her hair, her hands, her complexion, her clothes, 
and even her erect, athletic figure have been “brought 
out” by methods constantly before her in advertising. 


The great beauty and style specialists of the country 
have been her consultants, as they are yours, if you are 
taking fullest advantage of the opportunities before you, 
in the advertising pages of this magazine. 
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Read the advertisements. They hold 
secrets of beauty and style that were 
denied the women of yesterday 
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Swift Adventure! 
Breathless Thrills! 


~/ Red-Blooded Romance! 


Your Chance of A Lifetime To Forget Your Cares 
And Worries And Enjoy Life To The Limit In The 
Company Of Daring Men And Women Who Live 
And Love And Fight In The Gripping Wilderness! 


—All This Awaits You In The Greatest Outdoor 
Stories Ever Written — The Super-Northland 
Stories By 


JAMES OLIVER 


URWOOD 


12 SPLENDID VOLUMES 


Don’t miss the chance to have sent you free on a val these world famous out- 
door stories of adventure, mystery and romance in the great outdoors. New uniform 
edition now offered for the first time and at a splendid bargain. Just sign the 
coupon where the arrow points and get a complete set free for ten days’ examination. 


Just sign where 


Here Are Worthwhile Books 
For Worthwhile People 


Books for You and Every Member of 
Your Family—Books to Read Over 
and Over Again with Ever 
Increasing Delight. 


As Curwood lures you into his beloved 
Northland, you meet red-blooded 


Here You Meet Real Men and 
Women Who Glory in Danger, 
Who Laugh at Death and 
Fight Their Battles 

in the Open 


Here, you will meet “Jolly” Roger 
y, the most likable outlaw you 


First Uniform Edition Special 
Low Price Short Time Offer 


And now—the first uniform Edition of Cur- 
wood’s Romance and Adventure Stories is 
ee Publishers, manufacturers and Cur- 
w himself have combined to cut down costs 
and sacrifice royalties so that we could offer 
for a short time this first edition at a price 
within the reach of all. 


Complete Sets FREE on APPROVAL 


heroes, daring heroines, mounted ever saw; Fanchet of dark All Th Great Book 
police, Indians, half- , criminals, beauty and darker revenge; St. Pierre, Back to God's ¢ 
refugees, cryptic Chinese, mysterious the mystery man with two wives; The Ancient Highway Flaming Forest 
and beautiful girls. As you witness a nae the — Man; = — Joe Gentioman of Courage The Aleskan 
arette with courage enough for two; country on Black Hunter 
succession of dramatic and vivid experi Johnny Keith, the man of stolen iden- The Valley of Silent Men Kazan 
The Courage of Capt. Plum Swift Lightning 


ences of life in its wildest forms, all 
flaming with the fire of the elemental 
passions of that rugged country, you feel 
that never was there such magic writing! 

As you are swept along in the irresis- 
tible rush of swift-speeding incidents, 
rough adventures, heroic moments; you 
realize that here indeed are books that 
will be boon companions for a lifetime. 


CURWOOD’S Readers Number 


tity; Beautiful Mary Standish, tricked 
by rogues into a loveless marriage; 
Captain Plum, who learns what 


“straight death” means—and many 
more equally captivating personali- 
ties who glory in the hazardous life 
of the Northland—real men and wo- 
men of the Open Spaces whom Cur- 
wood understands as no other living 
author. 


For this great author is no “front 


SEND NO MONEY just sign the coupon 
where the arrow points and mail f today. Enjoy 
these books at our expense for ten days. If you 
do not find, in them, recreation, relaxation, Na- 
ture lore and education rolled into one; ii 
you do not consider that they hold more 
thrills for you than the best show you 
ever saw at the theatre; if you do not 
feel that they will make a valuable 3 
addition to your li- 

rary; if you do not consider 


them a wonderful bargain— 
then send them back at our a_i - 


porch” nature writer. He has spent ox : 

pense! Other k 

Millions years and has travelled thousands of them at our wonp leet —" Dept. J-40 
miles in that country where men troductory price and on $86 gti) 


His stories are so real that millions of 
ple thrill to them, feel themselves tak- 
ing actual part in the breathless ad- 
ventures with which his pages are crowded. 
That is why his stories have been trans- 
lated into a dozen different languages. 
That is why every new book he writes 


battle against cold and hardship and 
lurking dangers, sharing their ad- 
ventures, living their lives, inspired 
by one great purpose—to take his 
readers into the very heart of nature, 
that they may know and love it as 
he does. 


monthly pay- yes, 1 would like to.ex- 
” amine freo your beautiful 
new Uniform Edition 
James Oliver Curw Sen 
me at once all charges prepaid, a 
complete set of 12 volumes, gold 
S$ stamped and handsomely bound in 


cloth. 
If at the-end of ten days I am delighted 
send 


is hailed by countless thousands of eager thereafter for only months. Otherwise, I 
100,000 copies. No other author has such Ae this off 
a record. That is why you have in 
ACT NOW! Business . 
NOTE: I are under 21, this coupon must be signed by @ 


you 
parent, guardian or some other responsible adult person. 
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WORD FOR IT... 


You need “HILARIOUS,” 
“RIB-SPLITTING,” and 

. “UPROARIOUS” to de- 
scribe Colleen’s latest 
laugh success. 


Brisk and bubbly, swift . 


and sprightly, it’s the 
kind of *ve been 
hankering for ever since 

_“Her Wild Oat” and 
“Oh Kay!” ... 


* 
She was too Good to be 


iS NO 


She wanted to Sin and 
Suffer—and get it over 
with! . 


“Tl show Don Anthony 
I can be Crushed and 
Broken! — Then he'll 
have to make me leading 
lady in his new play!” 


A gang war and a mis- 
leading lady give her her 
Big Chance . . . But her 


only “crushing” oppor- 


Famous—so she HAD to _ tunity comes ina role she 
be Bad! never expected to play! 
You Can HEAR It! 


If your theatre shows “Sound” pictures, you'll 
HEAR a beautiful musical accompaniment by a 
famous orchestra, and exciting sound effects in 
“Synthetic Sin.” You'll see handsome Antonio 
Moreno, too, as leading man, in this William A. 
Seiter production from the brilliant play by 
Frederic and Fanny Hatton. 


JOHN 


MecCORMICK 


presents 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HE 


CM Caud Malcolm was model for James Montgomery Flagg and Arthur William 
Brown. Howard Chandler Christy called her New York’s most beautiful brunette. 
Alfred Cheney Johnston constantly demanded her services for fashion photographs. 
But Maud didn’t want her fortune to depend on her perfect face. So she tried the 
drama this winter in “Possession” and scored so decidedly she became understudy 
to the star. This brainy beauty is just twenty-four and was born in Nova Scotia, 
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“OHE “DESIGNER 


cA: the age of twelve Marion Stehlik emerged from Ellis Island penniless. She got 

a job running errands for a dressmaking establishment at five dollars a week. Watch- 

ing the designers, she decided to become one. At the evening design school where she 

enrolled, they told her she had no talent. But Marion persisted. In one year she 

was fired from fifty jobs and learned a great deal. Five years later she opened her 
own shop. Now she is one of the world’s highest paid designers 


Hal Phyfe 
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Hal Phyfe 


JNSURANCE “AGENT 


Tiwi Behrens began her career as a stenographer who specialized in misspelled 

words. Uncomfortably aware of her shortcomings, she couldn’t figure out what else 

to do until an insurance salesman cornered her with a lot of stupid arguments. She 

believed she could sell insurance better than he could and proceeded to try. She had 

no influential connections. Her leads were worked out by studious newspaper read- 

ing backed by hard work. Now, three years later, she is writing a million dollars’ 
worth of insurance for the Equitable Life 
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Chidnoff 
“ACTRESS 


cA Broadway is now clamoring for her services and proclaiming her the coming 
great dramatic star, yet for six years Zita Johann played on that street of a million 
lights without any one noticing her. Born in Hungary, Zita came to America at the 
age of seven. At eighteen she went on the stage. Last fall Arthur Hopkins was 
searching for a girl to play a soul-tortured murderess in “‘Machinal.’’ Zita got the 
role and brought tears to hardened first-nighters and to herself immediate fame 
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“OHE “RESTAURATEUR 


cA: nineteen Rae Palmer was the best domestic science teacher in Fort Lee, N. J. 
An acquaintance said, ‘Help me run my tea room.” Rae did for a year, then 
started her own. Her father wouldn’t back her but somehow she scraped together 
the necessary money. The first year showed a loss. Rae persisted on a fresh vege- 
table platform. Her second restaurant she located next door to New York’s smartest 
hotel and it is piling up a fortune for this lovely twenty-six year old magnate 


Hal Phyfe 
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“OHE (HEMIST 


| from every part of the globe clamor for the high-priced advice of Calm 
Hoke. She solves the knottiest technical problems; keeps them posted on the newest 
ways to electroplate, alloy and color precious metals and to conserve waste. In 
school days a chemistry lecture opened her eyes to the new methods science offered to 
makers of jewelry. She began as a factory hand in a jewelry manufacturing plant. 
Now she advises the industry and has won international fame as an inventor as well 
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“OHE “BANKER 


4. her high school days Mary Stetson had dreams of being a concert pianist. One 

summer the National Bank of Damariscotta, Me., her home town, needed a clerk. 

She took the job and when the cashier became ill, had a chance to learn every branch 

of the banking business. A visitor noted how competent she was and offered her a 

New York job. She became a paying teller at the Produce Exchange Bank and now 
holds a high executive position with the Chase National Bank 
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he Quaint Custom of Burning the “Paper Gavors on St. UValentine’s Night 
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HE must be un- 
derstanding and 
sympathetic but 

not saccharine. She 
must know when to be 
silent. She must sense 
my mood intuitively 
and, if unable to ac- 
cord with it, must at 
least not jar it. She must be affectionate but not 
gushing, buoyant but not boisterous. She must 
in no sense be aggressive. 

If she be suspicious of me, she must never let 
me realize the fact. She must embody tender- 
ness with a touch of pathos and whisper her 
more indelicate sentiments with lowered eyelids 
and a half-hidden smile. She must now and 
then ignore my presence completely and every so 
often she must look a little sorry. 

She must never be very late for an engagement 
and on those occasions when she is not on time 
she must not, in wide-eyed amaze, burst forth 
with some idiotic remark about having “no idea 
of the hour.” She must not chew gum, talk 
politics, be a channel swimmer, recite Laurence 
Hope, dance the black bottom, wear rolled 
stockings nor tell stories in dialect. Her hand- 
shake must be sincere but not crushing; her 
sense of appreciation completely in tune with 
my own. She must never make a scene. 


ON CERTAIN days she must not enter my 
life.» On other days it must be she and she 
alone whom I see. She must never make false 
accusations. Her reaction to my telling her that 
I love her must be the same as upon the first oc- 
casion of her hearing the news. She must at 
times admit to utter fatigue. She must like 
dancing but not want to dance till dawn every 
night. 

She must be considerate and not insist on 
having me take her to some musical show or the 
like which I have already visited half a dozen 
times. She must never spy nor seek to discover 
my secrets by artfully-worded questions. When 
unhappy she must curl up beside me, gently 
squeeze my hand and cry softly against my 
shoulder. She must never allude to any of 
her former beaux, save only in a sense of ridicule. 

When I am wrapped in grave and profound 
meditation she must not tip-toe gingerly into the 
room, and creeping up behind my chair pre- 
tend she is a ferocious wildcat or an esca 


lunatic. She must oc- 
casionally want to be 
entirely alone. She 
must not be constant- 
ly losing various por- 
tions of her belong- 
ings. She must be just 
the least bit sad and 
pensive at twilight. 
WHILE listening to one of my dissertations on, 

say, the Italian renaissance, the behavior of 
the planets or the effect of moonlight on morals, 
she must not suddenly comment on the curli- 
ness of my eyebrows or the pattern of my cra- 
vat. She must not spend half her life at a bridge 
table. 

She must possess a certain taste in the matter 
of get-up but on the other hand she must not 
build her life around a modiste’s. Every so often 
a look of wistfulness must fill her eyes and she 
must be able to smile through her tears. She 
must never be the Life of the Party. 


SHE may be blonde, brunette, auburn or of 
intervening shades. She must not, however, 
paint her ears, nor wear her hat on the back of 
her head. She must periodically lapse into silences. 
She must not be wholly without illusions. 
She, too, must be able to blush. She must pos- 
sess a sense of humor and a certain sense of self- 
sufficiency as well. 

She must not be overcoy or practice false 
modesty. When in doubt she must not jump at 
that conclusion which pleases her fancy most. 
She must never nag nor sulk. And she must be 
able to speak the language of love without utter- 
ing a single word. 


SHE must appear just a little more desirable 

every time I see her just as she must every now 
and then disclose some unexpected charm 
hitherto unknown to me. Her perfume must 
absolutely fit her personality and her sigh must 
suggest an evening breeze in June and faded 
violets. She must be tolerant of all things save 
intolerance. 

“Her surprise must be unaffected, ingenuous, 
complete; her gayety, a crescendo of unadulter- 
ated gladness. In her heart of hearts she must 
keep certain secrets locked from the world for- 
ever. If she should fall in love with some one 
else, she must never let me know a word about 
it until it is all over. 
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| By CHARLES & G. SHAW | 


cA Day 
Of “Dreams 
cAnd 
cA Uivid Modern Story 
of a 
Graveling Secretary 
Who Wanted 
Life to Give Her 
Everything ~ 


sn’t 


STA came in, in one of her white storms, putting her 

latch-key very quietly into the lock, going straight 

up the narrow passage to her bedroom and throwing 
aside her hat and vanity bag without a word. And she shut 
the door. Mrs. Gerald, in the tiny kitchenette which opened 
out of their very small living room, heard her. 

Mrs. Gerald knew the white storms of youth, the bleak, 
pallid despairs in which silence was the only refuge. Youth 
was either dreadfully silent or dreadfully verbal in such crises. 
For herself, she had ridden the last of such storms. She was 
forty-three; her hair was white and she never had time or 
ambition now to do very much to her face. 

And yet had she seen the last of her storms? She couldn’t 
be quite sure whenever she saw Esta in one of her quiet rages 
with life. Too often she found herself wanting to vent herself 
in a rage too and not such a particularly quiet rage at that. 
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She knew that Esta thought often, much as she herself still 
thought—at forty-three and with that white head too—“Time 
is passing. It goes and goes; every day there’s less of it and 
nothing happens. One will work on until . 


RS. GERALD put the kettle on and stood looking out 
the kitchenette window at the tiny flower-box garden 
she and Esta had so earnestly made upon the leaded roof that 
jutted out above the dairy shop below. On the floor over the 
dairy was their flat but for some reason no one had thought of 
squeezing another room on to those three or four square 
yards of leaded roof. One opened the French windows of 
the living room and walked straight on to this roof; it gave 
one a suggestion of more spacious living. ' 
And down below, as people passed in the street, sometimes 
she saw them gaze up at the railing that she and Esta painted 
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He: getting 
out,”’ said Esta and 
leaned over to 
get a better view 
of the limousine 
and its occupant. 
“‘Mother, he’s get- 
ting out but there’s 
nothing to look at 
here. The only 
flats are ours and 


the landlord’s’’ 


By MAY EDGINTON 


a fresh green every year and at the carefully tended flowers 
rising from the butter tubs that the grocer gave them, and 
which they also painted green, and at the pride of the garden, 
the orange sun-umbrella, properly and professionally affixed— 
that had been a staggering expense but was worth it—under 
which three well-scrubbed old basket chairs were set. 

Out on this roof garden, under the mellowed light of the 
orange umbrella-tent, looking upward to blue skies instead of 
at the cheap, small, shabby end of Hardwick Street below, one 
really could, if one was in the mood for it, get a sense of 
basking. One really had sometimes said to oneself, “Oh, well, 
life isn’t so bad.” 

The people in the dairy who let the flat above it admired the 
contrivances too. “My, you've got ideas, you two,” would 
say the dairy keepers. “Nobody but you could have thought 
of a sweet little garden and an umbrella-tent right here in 


Hardwick Street. Well, when you know how to manage, even 
here, life isn’t so bad, is it?” 

But this afternoon, although the sun poured down, and it 
was the very day on which to be pleased with such ingenui- 
ties, there was Esta in one of her white storms behind a shut 
door. 


RS. GERALD asked little of life except that it should 
not strike her too hard and too often, but Esta was 
different! Esta, at twenty-one, expected, demanded, implored, 
such a lot from life. Such a lot that she’d never get. And 
yet, thought Mrs. Gerald, cutting thin bread and butter, could 
she not get some of it? Esta, only twenty-one, and flaming, 
burning with youth, with actual beauty? 
In these days there were so many beautiful girls. Young 
girls learned beauty, made a habit of it. These days were 
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not like the less adorned days of twenty years ago, 
when a plain girl just had to be plain and a woman of 
forty-three was—well—a woman of forty-three. But 
all these aids and arts brought bigger competition. 
Every girl had silk stockings somehow; every woman 
got manicured or manicured herself; every young girl 
knew the pleasures at least of cinemas, cheap danc- 
ing,’ motoring, if only on the pillion of male youths’ 
motor cycles; knew long, lazy, dangerous week-end days 
on the river; knew of so much that was just near 
enough for her to snatch at. Girls everywhere were 
reaching up, pulling down hitherto forbidden fruit from 
the tree. 

Even along the small shabby end of this long street 
the girls who scurried by to business were knowledge- 
able, smart. 

“Yes, competition is immense,” 
thought Mrs. Gerald and it crossed 
her mind to wonder if perhaps Esta 
had missed getting that new job she 
had been after that afternoon. 


IMPLE secretarial work, typing. 
Dull, oh, dull! Both of them did 


it. Hundreds of thousands of women bt 
all over the city were doing it. So owl 
seldom did it hold out any opportuni- fe 


ties. “Opportunity is what I want,” 
Esta had said so often. “Just one 
opportunity. A ten shilling raise isn’t 
what I call success.” 

Had she missed the new job or had 
she secured it? And if she had se- 
cured it, had it opportunities? 

Mrs. Gerald smoothed out her thin dress over her thin 
hips and stood considering. Then she went and knocked on 
Esta’s door. 

“Darling.” 

“Oh, darling!” cried a voice within. 

Mrs. Gerald entered and saw, just as she had expected, Esta 
sitting quite immobile on the side of her bed. She had thrown 
off her hat. Her hands were in her lap, limp. Her knees and 
her feet were set precisely together; she was statuesque with 
despair. 

Her knees and her feet were both very slim and perfect 
but then, Mrs. Gerald had often reflected, so many girls, even 
the poor ones who hurried out of the boarding-houses at this 
end of Hardwick Street, had slim and perfect legs and feet 
—the automatic result, probably, of the hypnotism of ex- 
tremely short skirts and better stockings. And Esta’s hands 
were manicured; mother and daughter manicured each other 
painstakingly twice a week. But so were the hundreds of 
thousands of other girls’ hands manicured. Heaven knew 
how! 

“Beautiful as a Kirchner drawing, or a Meunier drawing,” 
thought Mrs. Gerald, “but what competition! Kirchner and 
Meunier human drawings just seem standardized!” 

Esta’s eyes, looking bigger with the dark circles from heat 
and nerves around them, turned on her mother. 


” OU at home!” And the beginning of a quick concern, 
“You're not ill; or not—” 

“T haven't been sacked,” said Mrs. Gerald, “and I’m feeling 
fine. But my boss—” her mouth curled into a smile, for even 
after five years of this, it was still faintly strange to her 
that she. a married woman and mother, should find herself 
working in a city office like any-of these youngsters—‘‘my boss 
thought he would leave early as it was so hot, and all the 
work being done, he said I could leave too. So, darling, 
I've got tea.” 

“Thank heaven for that!” 

“And you?” her mother murmured, “did you—have you—?”’ 


“Oh, the job? I think I've landed it. There are lots of 
applicants. I’m to know tomorrow. It will be four pounds 
ten.” 

“Four-ten! Oh, magnificent!” 


“Oh, magnificent!’ echoed Esta and out of her black mood 


suddenly she laughed. 
“I wish I were worth four-ten,” said Mrs. Gerald. 
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said Kelly March. ‘‘How do 
women do it?” He wanted to see Esta and her 
mother in a setting other than their own and he 
admitted that they entered these expensive 
portals creditably 


, “Oh, mother, women like you and me are worth lots and 
ots.” 

“Are we, honey? Perhaps you'll get it. There’s time.” 

“You never had lots of anything, did you, mother? Time 
didn’t do much for you.” 

“Oh, well, I’m another generation, a back number. And 
I was married.” 

“Thank goodness, you’re out of that, anyway!” said Esta. 

“It’s all as it happens,” said Mrs. Gerald. “Come to tea.” 
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They went out to 
the orange umbrella- 
tent that had cost 
such a breath-taking 
sum and yet was 
worth every penny of it. The orange umbrella-tent that made 
them a little “different” suggested such extensions of th> i2-2 
as Ranelagh and Hurlingham, places of which one read in 
the society columns of daily papers: similar shades on green 
lawns, and flowers about, and ponies racing to click of hoof 
and polo stick over a smooth baked ground, and frocks and 
big transparent hats fragile as fairies’ wings, and money! 
They sat. down in two of the three wicker chairs. The third 
chair expressed the psychology of the orange umbrella; it 


suggested that a social caller might 
drop in and that they had accom- 
modation superfluous for just them- 
selves. No social caller ever did 
drop in; if any one came it was 
by invitation—a hardworked girl 
from Esta’s office or that poor old 
Miss Somebody from Mrs. Ger- 
ald’s office on Sunday afternoons: 
but still, there the chair was, with 
its one of the three bright cotton 
cushions that they had made. 

The sun burned brilliantly and 

the heat lapped them round like a 
warm invisible fluid. 
“You and I make the best of 
life, don’t we?” said 
Esta, sipping her tea 
and pushing back the 
amazingly thick dis- 
order of her bright 
chestnut hair. “We 
get quite bronzed for 
slum - dwellers. Peo- 
ple always imagine 
me week-ending on 
the river or playing 
tennis somewhere 
away in the country. 
And it’s all done by 
this tiny roof and 
the smuis falling from 
all the chimneys.” 

“Cress sandwiches, 
Esta?” 

“We do manage,” 
said Esta. 

“Tt’s fun in a way,” Mrs. Gerald suggested. 

“It’s fun if there’s a future, mother.” 

Ah, the future! And she said again, “For you there’s 
plenty of time. Plenty, Esta.” 

“You were married before you were my age, mother.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Gerald, “I regretted it.” 

“Yes, but you mightn’t have. It might have been 
wonderful. Father might have made money and he 
might have been kind.” 

“Tt’s too wonderful a combination, that, Esta!” 

“Some women get it. And women much less attractive 
than you and me, mother.” 

“Oh, 


, 


ES, you. You're attractive, mother. Only you're 
tired.” 

“The women who marry men who are both kind and 
rich, Esta, usually have a background. A background is 
very important to a woman where a man is concerned. 
That’s why—” 

“You've made us this little one?” 

“One must have a background, some sort of posses- 
sions, some sort of dignity. Or where would one be? 
One would deteriorate, Esta. Women living like us some- 
how go down—down—down—almost without knowing it 
if they aren’t careful.” 

“We mustn’t let this little den get frowsy nor eat meals 
straight out of the frying pan on a corner of the kitchen 

table to save trouble. Mustn’t weaken in any way, must we?” 

“We simply can’t afford to weaken, Esta.” 

“Of course, there are other things besides marriage. Some 
girls make good and earn quite big salaries. Buyers, interior 
decorators, that sort of thing.. Only there are such a lot of 
us and all so beastly capable nowadays. No timid mice at 
all. Employers have such a choice.” 

“The market is awfully full.” 

“You and I are both frightfully good looking you know, 
mother.” 

“Good looks don’t do it nowadays when every woman makes 
the best of herself.” 

“Well, don’t let’s think,” said Esta. “Let’s be lazy, just 
wilt in this sun and so-called fresh air. And tonight let’s do a 
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picture. Let’s go and see Gloria Swanson in her latest one.” 

Mrs. Gerald, looking down into the street, sighed, “Oh, 
what a glorious car!” 

It turned round the corner very slowly and searchingly; it 
came moving on towards the dairy shop over which they 
sat. A long, slender, open, pale-brown car, with a brown 
chauffeur driving and a man leaning back on the seat behind. 
Esta bent from her chair over the railing and watched it. 

“He’s looking for a house,” she said, “but he must be at 
the wrong end of the street. He’s looking at numbers. Ah, 
they’ve seen their mistake.” 

The car was alongside the dairy 
shop and the man inside, glimpsing 
a woman’s head of extraordinary 
brightness leaning over a_ bright 
green railing not so far above him, 
suddenly ordered the chauffeur to 
stop. He had a list of houses on 
an “Order to View” in his hand. 
He glanced down it and then at 
the number of the dairy shop 
whieh was 119. On the Order to 
View he had “No. 11, Hardwick 
Street, Kensington.” But that was 
not visible to Esta some thirty feet 
or so up. 


HE car drew up smoothly 
without a sound. 

“He’s getting out,” said Esta, 
faintly intrigued. “But there’s 
nothing to look at here; the only 
flats are ours and the landlord’s. 
Mother, he’s getting out.” 

“Has he brought a can for his 
milk? Or perhaps it is half a doz- 
en eggs he wants,” said Mrs. Ger- 
ald. 

“T would sell my soul for a car 
like that,” said Esta. 

“Souls also,” said Mrs. Gerald, 
“souls also—there are lots of those in the market too. 
fetch so little; one may as well keep them.” 

Kelly March got out of the brown car. He was not faintly 
intrigued; he was violently intrigued. He had had a sudden 
sensation of surprise, of charmed surprise, when he had seen 
that head, red and yet gold as the sunshine, look meditatively 
over the green railings into the street at himself and his car. 


They 


No. He put the car first. The radiant head would have 
put it first. It was a fine car and he was a pretty ordinary 
man. The car distinguished him. So don’t be under any 


delusions; put it first! But if pretty ordinary, he was rich, 
and a rich man looks where he fancies or he may if he likes. 
Kelly March had learned that and was usually bored with 
what he saw. And he always said to himself,.‘“No more 
women, Kelly, you fool; no more except just for an hour or 
two now and again. Now and again—there are occasions— 
they decorate a man. A girl opposite you in a night club, of 
course; or ” In fact, he had been feeling extremely 
sulky over women. One expected women to be, to a certain 
degree, spongers, but there were degrees! And so rich a 
man learned them all, gold-diggers, in their different ways, 
the lot of them. They all dug and every one hoped for gold 
even if she didn’t find it. 


ET, with the incurable freshness of interest, incurable 

keenness of curiosity, he had stopped his car at sight 
of that unusual head. And reared above the head, he saw a 
great orange umbrella, a flaming patch in the narrow mean 
end of the Kensington street. The faint tinkle of china came 
to him as the unseen Mrs. Gerald replenished cups. The head 
must be having tea out of doors, making the best of this 
smutty London roof. Well, he liked that. 

“J would like just to have a look,” he thought. 

For he was sick of the strings of young women secretaries 
the agencies had sent him the last two days: all smart, all 
keen, all with the same little strings of false pearls, the lip- 
stick, the reiteration of qualifications. Only that morning he 


had said to Tudor Charles, whom he despised more or less 
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Gudor Charles, Secretary 


No. 3 in the Party 


good-naturedly, “I shall have to look for one myself, just 
pick one up.” 

Still, this sudden incursion into the dairy premises was 
more like looking for one of those adventures which he had 
put behind him than picking up a sécretary. 

He went through the open side-entrance door and up a 
bare small staircase. It led up to one or two flats into which 
the stories above the shop had been converted. And as he 
went he drew out a gold pencil and slipped the figure 9 after 
the figure 11. 

Now he had an Order to View 119, and. reaching the door 
at the top of the first flight of 
stairs he knocked and it was 
opened by an extremely slender, 
weary woman with prematurely 
white hair quite nicely shingled. 

And he thought, “But the red- 
head? This is surely the flat? It 
isn’t the one above?” 

Then he saw a glimpse beyond 
the white-haired woman, right 
through the flat, through lobby, 
sitting room and out to the tiny 
roof garden with the scarlet flowers 
and the orange umbrella. . 


_ AY I come in a moment?” 
he asked and held his 

Order to View and the gray hat in 
his hand. With a swift look at 
him and a swift recalling of the 
luxurious car below, Mrs. Gerald 
retreated a step, her retreat seem- 
ing to invite him to follow. And 
he paused a second, a pause which 
seemed to suggest to her the action 
of shutting the door behind him 
and of thinking, “Why should he 
come in, not explaining his business 
or giving his name, a stranger?” 
; His eyes were for the slip of 
sunshine and blue sky to be seen right through the tiny flat. 

“I have come about the flat,” he said. 

“About the flat?” 

He displayed his Order to View; quite a long list of prop- 
erties was written there. 

“One hundred and nineteen. 
and not the one above.” 

“Neither is to let.” 


I take it this is the place 


” EITHER to let? But forgive me, I have number one 
hundred and: nineteen down here.” 

Mrs. Gerald examined the paper. 

“So you have. But I don’t understand.” 

“It must be a mistake of the house agents.” 

“I think it must. But—one moment—I'll ask my daughter 
if she has heard anything about any subletting of the flat 
above this. Just to make sure.” 

“That would be extremely kind of you.” 

So she was going through the sitting room and he did not 
wait in the lobby; he followed close behind and murmured, 
“I’m really frightfully sorry to have troubled you.” 

Hat in hand, he stood looking at the gir) with the gorgeous 
hair, extremely slim like her mother, in her short sleeved, short 
skirted frock of dark cotton. And he knew himself to be in 
the presence of two unusual women, two alive, poor, charm- 
ing women. And he saw the third chair. 

He listened for Esta’s voice answering Mrs. Gerald’s question. 


“7 FEEL sure the other flat isn’t to let.” 

“It doesn’t matter anyway,” he said with a sudden 
smile. “There has been a mistake because in any case I wasn’t 
looking for a small place.” 

“There are one or two large houses to be let or sold at the 
other end of the street.” 

“Thanks. I was looking for a house. One has to dump 
one’s goods somewhere. Thanks so much.” 

But he did not go. He pondered the question of the third 


chair. 


W:.: Mr. March 


aboard or awaiting her 
here? “I don’t care 


“We are both secretary- 
typists,” said the mother. 

“There is very little 
scope, so little opportunity 
for getting on in that line,” 
the girl added. 

“Scope, opportunity? 
You want that? To get 
on?” he said. 

“Who doesn’t?” 

The mother was looking 
at him. Experience there. 
Ideas flashing into the 
mother’s head. He knew 
that she knew the price of 
his clothes, of his hair cut, 
of his car. Unusual women 
these. Unusually gracious 
little setting they had made 
for themselves on this hum- 
‘ble roof. 

“Personalities both,” he 
thought. Only of course 
it was of the younger one 
that a man thought first, 
the younger one whose 
beautiful hair had drawn 
him up here merely to look 
further. 

“My daughter’s  short- 
hand speed is a hundred 
and fifty and her typing 
speed is forty,” the mother 
observed, “but then every 
one is so efficient these 
days.” 

“You may think so,” he 
answered, “but all the same, 
real efficiency and person- 


“It’s too hot anyway to go house hunting,” he said. ““How 
delightfully airy you are here. Really a sort of oasis! Rest- 
ful—so clever—”’ 

“People don’t understand what might be done with city 
roofs and backyards.” 


i¢ WAS the mother speaking. The girl was looking at him 
in silence. 

There was a little interrogative pause. He ought to go. 

The third chair? 

He temporized, “I wonder if you would be good enough 
to tell me if you know whether those large houses further 
on have gardens.” 

“No gardens.” 

“Ah! You have made it so pretty here.” 

“Working women like a little prettiness to come home to,” 
said the mother. 

“And working men! . . .” he said. 

“Working women.’ Ah well, if I’m finding house hunting 
too hot, you must have found the city pretty hot today.” 

“My mother has a half day off,” said the girl, “and I’ve 
been job hunting.” 

“Indeed? Job hunting.’ He looked sympathetically at 
the mother. “Competition is so keen these days—” 

She cried, “That is exactly what we were talking about just 
now. The market is overcrowded.” 

Nearer now—he knew it—to that third chair, he ventured: 

“Might I ask—if it isn’t officious—what—er—kind of 


job?” 


ality are hard to find and 
in some posts both are 
essential.” 

‘“‘Ah, those are the 
plums,” said Mrs. Gerald. 

Another pause. 

“IT musn’t keep you.’ 
he said and turned away, 
hat in hand. At least he 
made the gesture of turn- 
ing away, not intending to 
do more. No. He was 
going to sit in the third 
chair and take a cup of 
tea. He had made up his 
mind to it. 


HE mother made a 
non - committal mur- 
mur and moved too. 

She was going to show 
him out of the flat; shut 
the door upon him, a 
stranger. 

He turned back. “It’s the most extraordinary coincidence,’ 
he said, “but I’m looking for a special type of secretary 
myself. The agencies haven’t suited me yet. The secretary 
I want must have the technical qualifications you mention 
but she must have more than that. [Continued on page 110] 
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Edward Thayer Monroe 


|S guegeam laughed when a Broadway press agent suggested that she try the 
stage but here’s a famous Follies group, tintype proof of her success 


IVE years ago a pretty Scan- 

dinavian girl named Elizabeth 

Meehan, weighted down with 
rhinestones and silks, undulated 
across the stage of the New Am- 
sterdam Theater as one of Flo 
Ziegfeld’s glorified. 

A few days ago the same lass drove up to the door of the 
New Amsterdam in her own smart and rapid roadster, tossed 
the reins to an equerry and stepped out like a queen, bangles 
on her wrists, rings on her fingers and bells on her toes. 

Five years ago she was just “that tall brunette on the left.” 

Today she is one of the most successful scenario writers 
in Hollywood and points east. 

And this is the Horatio Alger story of Elizabeth Meehan’s 
rapid rise. 

From her present eminence as the scenarist of “Beau 
Geste,” “Sorrell and Son” and other cinema successes it is 
only a short look back to the days when this astonishingly 
successful young woman was a high school girl in Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth was a magnificent swimmer and diver and so of 
course she wanted to be a writer, just as every Shakespearian 
actor yearns to play the tenor saxophone. 

She had a whack at the writing trade and in no time at 
all had several bales of rejection slips and a couple of five 
dollar checks. Then she dabbled in newspapering and the 
break came when a Philadelphia editor told her off to cover 
a girls’ swimming tournament. 

Miss Meehan not only turned in a spry account of the 
plunging but the next day put on her own one-piece suit and 
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By 
LEONARD HALL 


cracked practically every record hung 
up the previous day. 

This superb piece of showmanship 
made the first pages of all the papers 
in town and with it came offers and 
then some offers. 

“Well, if it can’t be typewriter, it 
might as well be tank,” thought Elizabeth and it was. 

There was little time for writing, what with instructions in 
the gentle art of the double jack-knife, refereeing matches 
and giving diving exhibitions. 

The girl became so good and so popular that Tex Rickard, 
who will promote anything from a heavy-weight championship 
fight to a peanut-pushing contest, made her swimming in- 
structress at his big pool in the old Madison Square Garden of 
sainted and scented memory. 


T WASN’T long till she had started her own swimming 
school in Detroit. Then she came back to New York 

with a little bank roll and a determination to do the same in 
New York in a bigger and better way. 

At this time Lady Luck turned her back and Miss Meehan 
spent a hot and bothered summer trying to convince stout 
women that salvation lay in learning to do the Australian crawl. 

It was on one of these torrid tramps that she ran smack 
dab into Walter Kingsley, famous Broadway press agent and 
one of Florenz Ziegfeld’s beauty scouts. 

“Why not try the stage?” said Kingsley. 

“Ha ha,” laughed Elizabeth merrily. 

But the pay was good, the work steady and easy, and as 
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OFire years ago Elizabeth Meehan was just “that tall 
"brunette on the left” among Ziegfeld’s glorified; 
today she is one of the most successful scenario writers in 


Hollywood and points east 


the exquisitely curved swimmer passed all Ziegfeld’s tests 
magna cum laude, it wasn’t long until she was the tall show 
girl on the left in one of the master’s huge-skin operas. 

And at night after the show she pecked hopefully at the 
neglected typewriter, her mind still on literary laurels and 
loot. 

One day a friend suggested that they go out to the 
Paramount Studio on Long Island and get themselves a 
little extra work in the 
movies. Ziegfeld girls were 
much in demand and got as 
much as fifteen dollars a day 
for posturing gracefully in 
the background of the films. 

Elizabeth wasn’t satisfied 
with merely the fifteen dol- 
lars per. 

“She began snooping about 
the lot, bothering camera 
men, assistant directors and 
technicians and soon had a 
fair working idea of what the 
flicker racket was all about. 

All this time, in the back 
of her mind, was the thought 
that she’d like to turn out 
movie script herself. 

Paramount, at that time, 
was doing a picture called 
“The Street of Forgotten 
Men” and Miss Meehan had 
a bit. She had to walk 
across the set, be accosted 
by a beggar and recognize 
in him a long lost friend. 

It didn’t work out at all. 

Twice she tried it and 
twice a sharp voice barked 
at her from the sidelines. 


HEN a stocky, gray- 

haired man with a mega- 
phone and a scowl walked 
forth and gave her a hot two- 
minute address on the general 
subject of screen acting and 
her own efforts in particular. 
Finally she managed her mite 
successfully. 

But that wasn’t the point. 
She had established personal 
contact with the little gray 
man who was to make her 
one of the leading writers for the pictures. Lady Luck and 
os old Cinderella spirit joined hands and did a buck and wing 

nce. 

A week later Elizabeth heard that Brenon was plotting to 
do “Beau Geste” for the screen and for several nights sparks 
flew from her trusty typewriter. 

Her screen treatment of the Wren novel done, she found 
that Brenon had bustled off to England to confer with Sir 
James M. Barrie on the matter of filming “A Kiss for 
Cinderella.” 

She went through this published play like a shot and when 
she had managed to get a look at the Barrie film script she 
had a suggestion all ready for its improvement. 

It was this that got her an interview with Director Brenon 
on his return from abroad. 

And so Miss Meehan, fussed but game, entered the Presence. 


Mis Meehan puts, as her pet ingredient in a success 
formula, luck or accident or whatever you want to call it 


Brenon impaled her with a glittering eye. 

“You worked in ‘The Street of Forgotten Men,’ didn’t 
you?” he asked. 

“Guilty as charged,” answered Elizabeth expecting hanging 
at the very least. 

“Do you want to get on as an actress?” he continued. 

Miss Meehan, gulping, confessed that writing successful 
scenarios was really her ultimate aim and hope. 

“Well,” smiled the direc- 
tor, “I’m glad you're not 
taking acting too seriously. 
Frankly, my dear, you're a 
very pretty girl but you cer- 
tainly are a rotten actress. 
What can I do for you?” 

Then Elizabeth went into 
her dance. 


HE outlined her suggestion 
for “A Kiss for Cin- 
derella.” 

When she had finished 
Brenon told her it was very 
good and that he certainly 
would consider it. Then he 
stood up and stretched his 
nose as though the interview 
were over. 

“Just one other thing,” 
said Miss Meehan. “I heard 
you were going to make 
‘Beau Geste,’ and I’ve done 
a script and here it is.” 

With that she wibbled and 
wabbled out and for days 
heard nothing from Para- 
mount. It was a drizzly De- 
cember, too, which didn’t help. 

One night she went to her 
hotel. With the room key 
the clerk handed her a letter. 
It was from Herbert Brenon 
and read like this: 

“T have just finished read- 
ing your scenario of ‘Beau 
Geste.’ It is very good. If 
you will arrange to see me 
at the studio Monday morn- 
ing I should like to talk it 
over with you.” 

And Elizabeth, December 
forgotten, executed a pas 
seul. 

Came Monday and the interview with Brenon. 

He patted her on the back, suggested things and sent her 
home walking on clouds. 

When “Beau Geste” was made it was from Elizabeth 
Meehan’s scenario, slightly revised, that the deed was done. 

And Elizabeth herself is a little dizzy from the rapid buggy 
ride to fame she has taken since then. 

Paramount decided to make “The Great Gatsby,” from 
the Scott Fitzgerald novel and the job of writing the scenario 
fell into Miss Meehan’s lap. 

She was given a contract, she waved by-by to her show-girl 
friends and was off on a mad movie career. 

“Gatsby” did well at the box office. It was followed by 
“God Gave Me Twenty Cents,” “The Telephone Girl,” “Sorrell 
and Son,” “Laugh,. Clown, Laugh” and Ronald Colman’s 
picture, “The Rescue,” all directed [Continued on page 109] 
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Right 


Whitt- 
ridge came 
swiftly into 
his pleasant 
book-lined study. 

‘“‘If any one 
calls, Floyd,” he said 
to the colored boy who 
was placing a fresh log 
on the fire, “please show 
them in.” ; 

When the boy had gone the 
doctor seated himself at his desk, 
took some papers from his pocket 
and arranged them in three little piles 
before him. 

From one of these piles he drew the 
carbon copy of a letter and began to read it ~*~ 
slowly and deliberately, as was his habit. He 
had written the letter himself a year before. It 
was addressed to Mr. Vance Russell at a small 
town in Maine. 


R 


Y DEAR Vance, I have just learned on my re- 
turn from abroad that you and your wife have sep- 

I knew when I went away that you were in trouble 
Needless to say I am 


arated. 
but I had not supposed it so serious. 
deeply distressed. 

Ever since your father’s death you have been more like 
a son to me than a patient, and while I hesitate to intrude 
upon your personal affairs, I have heard so many conflicting 
stories that I have decided to ask you the facts. 

What is the trouble, Vance? The town gossips link your 
name with that of Mrs. Evelyn Perry. Knowing you as I 
do, I cannot believe you guilty of the usual cheap love affair. 
I feel that you must be facing some real problem. If so, 
maybe I can be of help. 

Tell me what has happened. Let me have your side of 
the case at least. I really should hear all three sides if I 
am to offer you any worth while advice. Do you suppose you 
can get your wife to write me? And Mrs. Perry? This may 
seem a surprising thing to suggest but I want to help you 
and the only way in which I can do so intelligently is. to look 
at your domestic problem from all three of its angles, not 
just from one. 

Naturally I am not conceited enough to think that I can 
offer you a complete solution of your difficulties but I have 
had considerable experience with unhappy married people 
during my thirty years of practice and I may be able to give 
you some good advice. A physician, you know, frequently 
prescribes other things than drugs. 

Let me have, if you will, a frank statement of your troubles 
and try to get your wife and Mrs. Perry to confide in me as 
well. None of you need be bound by anything I may say, 
but the opinion of an outsider often helps. I am writing to 
both Mrs. Russell and Mrs. Perry offering them my services. 
There is usually, I think, a right angle to every triangle, if 
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By FREDERICK 


“When a “Doctor 
The ‘Right 
cAngles of 


“Domestic 


Russell 
thought his wife 

had ruined his 

life and Mrs. 
Perry, the third 
angle of the tri- 

angle,thought 
that too. Both left 

him but one came 
back. Which one? 

The right angle or 
the wrong angle? 


we can 
only find 
it. 

I am glad 
you are taking 
a rest. Nothing 
like fresh air and 
sleep, my boy, to 
mend jaded nerves. And 
yours, I fear, have been 


jaded for a long time. 
Faithfully yours, R. L. Whitt- 
ridge. 


The doctor laid the letter he had : 
just read aside and took up the type- 
written document to which it had been 
attached. 


Y DEAR Doctor: Many thanks for your 
offer of help. I am sending the state- 
ment for which you asked, although I don’t believe 
it will do any good. I have also written to my wile 
and to Mrs. Perry, suggesting that they communicate 
with you. Mrs. Perry is in Italy and Mrs. Russell has 
taken the children to the seashore for the summer. 
I have the greatest confidence in your opinion, Doctor, but 
right now I can’t see how you are going to help me. I know 
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what I 

a want 

ae even if I 

Fae don’t see just 

: he how to get it. 

I’ve never been a 

man to run much 

after women. I think 

you know that. But 

Mrs. Perry is different. I 

love her deeply and she 

loves me. Our only problem 

is how to take our happiness 

without bringing unhappiness to 
others. 


Y WIFE claims to care for me. 
She does not want to give me up. 
To do so, she thinks, would ruin our chil- 

dren’s lives. But would it? Suppose’I should 

die. Would their lives necessarily be ruined? 

I’ve known several widows with children who 

seemed to be getting along very well. Better, in 

some cases, than when their husbands were alive. We are 

all apt to exaggerate our importance to others. Youth is 
always selfish. My own youngsters are fond of me but I am 
afraid they look on me as a sort of money-making machine, 
not a human being with a right to happiness. In the eyes 


the 


ARNOLD KUMMER 


of the 

younger 

generation 

parents are 

just necessary 
nuisances. 

You will wonder 

why I am not happy 

with my wife. That 

is not an easy question to 

“i answer. Perhaps I have found 

; shallows where I had expected 


/ to find depths, narrow-minded- 
Fd ness where I had looked for 


breadth. Perhaps the fault is mine. 


ff What difference does it make after all? 

The only question is whether a man 
7 : 4 should sacrifice his chances of happiness on 
the altar of duty or have the courage of his 
& convictions. Conventional labels of right or 


wrong don’t mean anything. It might be the 
worst thing a man can do, to live a sham, a lie. 


F YOU knew Evelyn, Mrs. Perry, you would under- 
stand. She wasn’t happy with her husband, a dull, 
_Stolid man, without imagination or tenderness, but she made 
him a loyal wife. The gossips have slashed her bitterly on my 
account, calling her scheming, unprincipled and worse. You've 
heard all that I suppose. Pay no attention to it. I want you to 
understand even if the scandal-mongers can’t that Evelyn is 
a woman of intellect, of character and of brains. I’m happy 
with her, in a spiritual sense. She lives in a world of ideas. 
My wife, on the contrary, loves material things. She has 
based her whole life upon them. Possessions, the endless rub- 
bish of the average home, collected at any cost, set up as gods 
to be worshipped. Just things! As for any higher hopes or 
ambitions I may have had she knows nothing whatever about 
them and doesn’t want to, I guess. 


VELYN isn’t interested in a home in the ordinary sense. 
She would rather see me succeed than own the finest 
house in town. That inspires me. It would inspire any man. 
She has given me back the power to dream, the courage to 
live and fight and work for something more than just the 
immediate money return. I might fail of course but at least 
I would fail gloriously, making a good fight in the open, not 
like a tame squirrel, endlessly turning a wheel in a cage. 
You advised me last year to take a trip for my health and 
my nerves. The trouble is deeper than that. A few weeks 
on a boat wouldn’t cure it. It’s the life I've been leading for 
years that is suffocating me, a dull, uninspired routine without 
hope or purpose other than the paying of an endless stream of 
unnecessary bills. I might have broken away before but I 
had no incentive. Evelyn has opened my eyes, shown me 
what life might mean. I owe her a great deal for that. 
If you give my wife any advice urge her to consent to a 
divorce so that I can marry Evelyn. It will be best for all 
concerned. I will arrange money matters to suit her but I 
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| haven i wre ny year 
ihea ot me Id lke to make something of those years if 
| " | ired of being just a human check book It ian't 
good enough 
if | go on in my present rut much longer I wont even 
get ou Ill be like a man who has been in jail so 
g he preters i So many married met ire like hat 
roket esigned withou spirit of imbition Its horrible 


I'd rather be dead 


YEND me vour advice by all means. I shall value it even 
S though I may not tollow it In matters of this sort a man 
has got to decide for himsell Sincerely, R. Vance Russell 


Dr. Whittridge put down the typewritten sheets and stared 
for several moments into 
the fire. Then he took 
up a second letter writ- 
ten m a still precise 


hand 


Dear Dr. Whittridge: D i 
I find it difficult to write r.Whittridge 
searched his call- 
to you about my allairs 4,’, face. “I real- 
and if I did not know  jze,” he said, “that 
how fond you are Of you were not in 
Vance I would not do it. sympathy with my 
Possibly what I have to efforts.” “Butl 
say may help you in ad- | 
vising him. He certainly 
I put myself out of 
reds advice. 


7 

You have heard the Vanes's is 
stories about him and 
that Perry woman. He 
is quite mad about her. 
I think he has lost his 
mind 

I’ve done everything a 
wife could to make him 
happy. Devoted myself 
to him, his children and 
his home. Now all the 
thanks I get is to be 
thrown aside for another 
woman, a woman so un- 
scrupulous that she 
would make love to a 
married man right in his 
own home She _pre- 
tended to be my friend 
one minute and kissed 
him behind my back the 
next. I saw them once 
in the mirror. Of course 
I wouldn't have any- 
thing to do with her 
after that 

Vance had been im- 
possible for months. 
Doesn't seem interested 
in his home or his chil- 
dren or anything except 
this woman. You can imagine how I have felt with my 
friends all laughing at me, calling me a fool for not leaving 
him. But I’ve hung on because of the children. 

Bob is sixteen, just at the age when he needs a father most. 
And Doris needs him too. She has a nice crowd of young- 
sters about her. I’m hoping she will marry well. If this 
trouble between Vance and myself continues, her whole back- 
ground will be spoiled. We would have to give up our home, 
everything. 


T TAKES all Vance can earn to meet expenses now: I can’t 

imagine what he is thinking of, looking for some one else to 
spend his money on. He complains about ‘my bills, but he 
will know what bills are if he ever tries to pay that woman's. 
Alice Perry, her sister-in-law, tells me she wouldn’t so much as 
sew on a button when her husband was alive. He actually had 
to hire a housekeeper to get something to eat. No wonder he 
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broke lown and died The poor nar i in er on l think 

Vance wants me to give him a divorce. Why should I? In 
not narrow-mindesc | believe in divorce where there is any ex 
cus But Vance hasn't any excuse and Mrs. Perry wouldn't 
look at him if she didn't think he had money. She's that type 

If you can show him what a terrible tool he is making of 
himself it may help. He talks a lot about happiness but it 


isnt really happiness he's looking for: it romance He wants 


to shake off his responsibilities and start life over again with 
some woman who is young, attractive, clever enough to flatter 
him. He's always talking about how I have ruined his life, 
picturing existence as a sort ol perpetual honeymoon I 
suppose most of us would like to live our honeymoons over 
again; I know I should but not at the expense of throwing 
aside my responsibilities and my duties. The sooner Vance 


realizes that the better. I hope for his sake he won't realize 
it too late. 

I shall be here with my sister for another six weeks at 
least. The children are crazy about the water. After that I 
don’t know. If Vance doesn’t come back there will be no 
use in opening the house; I couldn't afford to run it. But I 
am hoping that the rest he is taking up in Maine will bring 
him to his senses. It would be a pity to let this woman ruin 
all our lives. Faithfully yours, Margaret Russell. 


Dr. Whittridge swore softly as he tossed the letter on his 
desk and took up the one he had received from Evelyn Perry. 


My Dear Dr. Whittridge: Your letter sent to my address 
in Rome has just reached me. I am answering it only because 
Mr. Russell has asked me to do so. 

What do you want me to say—that I love Vance? You 


a 


urned him into a domestic hack. 1 feel very sorry tor him 
A race-horse hitched io a cart 

I am interested in Vance's spiritual happiness but his wife 
cannot understand that; she thinks we are carrying on an 
flair She can never realize that he needs encouragement 
freedom, opportunity to make something more of his life than 
the domestic drudge into which she has turned him 

Please understand that | have never urged Vance to leave 


lowing his emotions. That is a mistake. You can't 


mountains. Without it you are lost. 


alize 


at 
vat I 
e no 
ut I 
bring 
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erry. 


dress 
cause 


You 


know that already. Do you expect me to defend that love? 
Why should I? We can’t regulate our emotions any more 
than we can regulate thunderstorms and tides. Such things 
co on because they must go on. You can’t stop them. 

You may say I have no right to love a man who is married. 
What difference does that make? He is not his wife’s property. 
She cannot claim the sole right to love him. I care for Vance 
because he is a man worth caring for and I am proud of it. 
We all want love. When it comes to us the greatest wrong 
we can commit is to deny it and cast it aside. 


OU may argue that Vance’s wife also loves him but that 
gives her no claim on him unless she can hold his love in 
return. I have seen them together and I don’t think she 
knows what love is. Why should she? A stupid, material 
woman who has failed to make him happy and is too vain to 
admit it, who has sapped his energy, killed his ambitions and 


trying to reach out for something he did not possess. 


wanted to do big things in his profession he told me 
but his hands were tied trying to satisfy his family’s 
never-ending demands. If his wife had loved him 
she would have seen his problems and understood 
them. All she thinks of is to keep up appearances. 

I have no idea what advice you are going to give 
Vance but it cannot make much difference. When 
love is strong enough it sweeps away all barriers. 
When it isn't it dies and sometimes the spirit dies 
with it. I would not say so to Vance but if he con- 
tinues in his present environment his spirit will die 
too. A great many wives do that to their husbands, 
not intentionally but because they are blind. They 
bind them to earth with a thousand domestic strings, 
no one of any great strength, yet all together holding 
like a cable of steel. A man might resist if he real- 
ized what was happening to him but he never does 
until it is too late. 


HATE to think of Vance growing old like that, 

a dull plodder wasting his life with stupid, un- 
imaginative people, pursuing his little round of sub- 
urban existence, nodding in carpet slippers over his 
evening paper. I'd rather see him do something big 
no matter what the cost and so would his wife and 
children although they do not realize it. 

As it is they will eventually come to look on him 
as a well-meaning old fellow who did his best but 
failed to make much of a success in life. They won't 
thank him for the sacrifices he has made and will 
probably sneer a little behind his back and compare 
him with their wealthier friends. 

On the other hand if he were to brush them all aside and 
make a name for himself they would be the first to applaud 
him, to call him a big man and boast of their relationship to 
him. 

I do not say that Vance would be more successful married 
to me. He might not be. But at least he would have a chance. 
He hasn’t any now. And when I say that my only wish is 
to see him happy I mean it, whether I have anything to do 
with his happiness or not. No one, loving him as much as 
I do, could say any more or less. Sincerely, Evelyn Norris 
Perry. 


Dr. Whittridge stared at the letter for a long time after he 
laid it down. How amazingly these three people, trying to 
find some solution to their problems, had revealed themselves 
through their letters. It seemed scarcely possible that a year 
had elapsed since he had received [Continued on page 118] 


his family on my account. All I have asked him to do is to 
be true to himself. His problem is a hard one because of 
the children. Yet I think he would be happier if he were 
more ruthless, less afraid of being selfish. Unselfish- 
ness, carried too far, brings nothing but misery to 
all concerned. If Vance has really ceased to care for 
his wife it will hurt her less to tell her so and leave 
her than to go back to a life of stupid pretense. He 
is trying to work things out logically instead of fol- 


apply logic to love, any more than you can to religion. 
You have got to have faith, the kind that moves 


HE first time I met Vance I knew that some- 
thing was wrong with him. He seemed unhappy, 


Being loyal even to his mistakes he did not tell me 
so until long afterwards and by that time I knew it. 

He talked to me of his hopes and ambitions and 
I tried to encourage him. It made me furious to see 
a man like Vance wasting his life over trifles. He 
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You Know Her “As the World Knows “Her 
But “Do You Know the ‘Real Peggy? 


Hal Phyfe | 


zgy Hopkins Joyce’s most recent photograph. If you have not started reading this pe 
remarkable story of one woman’s blind search for happiness you must start it now. In li 
this instalment of her diary she tells of her school days in Washington following her Ww 
first disastrous marriage and of her courtship and marriage to Sherby Hopkins. She \ 
tells of her life as one of the reigning beauties of Washington’s exclusive diplomatic as 
circles, of running away from her second husband and of being alone, unknown and di 
hungry in her search for work in New York City bi 
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Intimate 
‘Diary foyce 


What “Peggy Gold You Last Month: 


Y LIFE really began yesterday 

when I met Mr. Huertin but 

when a person Runs Away From 
Home she really hasn’t time to begin a 
Diary. As I write this I am speeding 
away towards my Future. I'm going to 
be a great Actress some day Mr. Huertin 
says because I am so pretty. 

Mr. Huertin is the world’s greatest 
Cyclist and when he was in Norfolk 
where we lived I asked him to take me 
with him because I wanted to be an 
Actress. He said if I really wanted to 
go I should meet him at the railroad 
station the next morning. 


O I DID and now we are on our way 
O out West. We opened in Salt Lake 
City and I was so excited. Next we 
went to Denver. On the train I met the 
handsomest man I have ever seen. He 
was on the platform and I kind of 
wanted him to talk because the scenery 
made a person feel sort of alone. His 
name was Everett Archer and his father 
was the Borax King of America. Just 
as we were getting off the train he said, 
Peggy Darling, I love you. Will you 
marry me? I replied why, Mr. Archer, 
I have only known you since morning. 
And he said what difference does that 
make. So we were married and he took 
me home to his parents. 

But the next day I was heart-broken. 
Why wasn’t I told marriage was like 
that? I hated men. Everett tried to 
make me go back to him but I wouldn’t 
go. Mr. Huertin got scared when I told 
him my Mother and Grannie didn’t know 
| had run away with him and he took 
me back to Norfolk. My family had the 
marriage annulled and sent me to a 
fashionable school in Washington, which 
I thought was nice because they didn’t 
have much money. But I hated school 
and was very lonely. After I'd been 
there a while we had a big dance. 


I DIDN’T want to go but I’m glad I 
did for I had a most Wonderful Ex- 
perience. About midnight I met a Mil- 
lionaire. I was lonely and miserable 
when up walked the handsomest man. 
We danced loads of times and then he 
asked me to lunch at the Willard next 
day. He told me his name was Sher- 
burne Hopkins but that everybody called 
him Sherby and he called me Babs. 

In the morning I asked permission to 
go out to lunch but I would have gone 
anyway I was so crazy about Sherby. 


CHIC 


R 


KERING 


I wonder if a 
girl could go on 
the stage and 
still be in soci- 
ety. Of course I 
don’t mean my- 


self” 


Now Continue Geer Diary: 


ALTIMORE, Saturday.  Tre- 
mendous things have happened, 
Diary, since I wrote about the 

prom dance a week ago. 

The trouble about a Diary is, you 
forget to write things down as they 
happen and afterward you cannot re- 
member them properly, especially if 
exciting things are happening all the 
time. 

Well, I will try to tell All, but first 
I must set things down as they hap- 
pened. 

First, I have married Sherby. No, 
that’s not first, because I have to re- 
member about meeting him and him 
buying me all those things but I will 
tell about that in a minute. The most 
important thing is I married Sherby! 
I am Mrs. Sherburne Philbrick Hop- 
kins, wife of one of the Richest Men 
in Washington. 

Second, I have left School forever. 

Third, I have told Sherby All! Be- 
fore we married. And it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Oh, I love him so! We are so 


happy. 


OURTH, his mother’ knows all 

about me and has been perfectly 
sweet. I haven’t met her yet but she 
must be a wonderful woman. Sherby 
says she is the most wonderful woman 
in the world except me. 

Fifth, We are on our honeymoon. 

Isn’t that marvelous? 

I am so tremendously happy that 
I cannot think very clearly but I am 
going to try to write it all down. Of 
course it is only for Myself that I 
am writing, because when I am an old 
woman and a grandmother I want to 
remember how happy I am now. 

Well I met Sherby in the Willard 
and he looked ever so distinguished al- 
though so young, nearly as wonderful 
as he had looked in his Evening Dress. 
He wears his clothes so beautifully. 
They are made in London. Think of 
that, little Peggy having a husband 
whose suits are made in London! 

What do you think? We had 
hardly met and shaken hands before 
Sherby took me over to two seats in 
the corner and took my hand and 
held it. He was all trembly and he 
said: 

Babs, I want you to be my wife, 
will you? 

He didn’t say he loved me but I 
knew it because why should he ask 
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me to be his wife if he didnt love 


So I said, I haven't any clothes. 


That was silly, but honest I could not think of anything very good chauffer. 


else to say 


If that is all he said we can fix that right away 
Lothrop’s which is the 
smartest and most exclusive shop in Washington. I had never 


So he went to Woodward and 


even been inside. 


And Sherby said to the manager, This young lady is my 


fiancée and she has lost all her 
baggage, I want you to see that 
she gets everything she needs. 

The Manager was very courti- 
ous and went around with us 
personaly. 


IRST we bought shoes—six 

pairs! I had never had more 
than two pairs in my life. Then 
we went to the Gown Department 
and we bought two morning 
dresses, three tea frocks and three 
evening gowns! I could hardly 
believe it! 

Finally Sherby whispered to 
the Manager and he nodded and 
said, Yes, Sir, about half a dozen 
sets, Sir? And Sherby nodded, 
and we went to another Depart- 
ment and I chose simply piles and 
piles of the most wonderful 
lingerie. Everything was silk. 

I thought I was dreaming, but 
Sherby said, Wait, we are not 
finished yet, you must have some 
bags. 

So we got a wardrobe trunk, 
just the sweetest one imaginable, 
with a top that lifts off on a hinge 
so you can get the dresses out 
without crinkling them. And we 
bought a valise and a Magnificent 
Toilet Case with silver brushes. 

I could hardly say a word I 
was so breathless. 

Sherby wrote a check and said, 
Pack these things and have them 
ready at 2 P. M. because we are 
going away and will call for them. 

Then we went back to the Wil- 
lard and Sherby ordered a won- 
derful lunch and champagne! But 
I was so excited I could not eat. 
I had never tasted champagne be- 
fore it was glorious. 


HAD two glasses and Sherby 

laughed and said, it will go to 
your head. But how could cham- 
pagne go to my head after all 
that had happened? I said, I am 
intoxicated but not because of the 
champagne. 

I love you darling, he said, and 
we are going straight away to 
Maryland and be married, I have 
told my mother and we are going 
to live with her after we are mar- 
ried. You will love my mother 
and she will love you. 

If Sherby’s mother is like him 
I know I will love her very much 
because Sherby is so wonderful. 

After lunch we went out and 
Sherby pointed and said, There’s 
our car. And it was the most 
magnificent Packard with a Negro 
chauffer, and Sherby said to him, 
Sam, this is Miss Upton, my 
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me? I knew he did. 


finacée, we are going to Maryland and be married at once. 


And the chauffer touched his cap and smiled. He was a 


family for ages. 


International 


M"™ Peggy Hopkins when she arrived 

in New York, a runaway child, 

twice married, vainly seeking fame that 
later came with a tragic rush 


We picked up 
strapped them on behind and Sherby said, Drive out by Perry- 
ville, we can take in the races. 

I had never seen horse races but I didn’t really care much 
about seeing them and said, Why can’t we be married first? 


Sherby says he has worked for the 


bags at the store and the chauffer 


There is plenty of time said Sherby, 
And you will like the races. 

But we only saw one race and then 
Sherby saw I was feeling tired. He 
said it was probably the champagne and 
the sun and told the chauffer to drive 
us to Belair, which is a little village 
not far from Perryville. 

But on the way to Belair in the car 
I suddenly thought of Everett and of 
my Experience. 

It seems funny I hadn’t thought of 
that before but I was so happy and 
excited I had no time to think of any- 
thing. 

But now when I thought of it it was 
like a black cloud and I felt terrible 
and desperate. 

Sherby asked me what was the matter 
and I said it was a headache. 

It’s the champagne, he said. And I 
felt worse because how could he guess? 

I thought, I will tell him now. But 
then I said to myself, If I tell him per- 
haps he won't love me any more and 
will Refuse to Marry me. 


Ww. I felt that I was desperate 
because I really loved Sherby and 
wanted to be his wife. 

I did not tell him in the car and we 
stopped at a Minister’s house and went 
in and Sherby had telephoned and the 
Minister was waiting for us. 

I felt terrible and the preacher 
patted me on the head and said I 
mustn’t be afraid, it would soon be 
over. And Sherby took my hand and 
kicsed it and that made it harder. 

It was the most awful temptation 
not to say anything but just to let us 
be married and tell him afterward when 
nothing could be done, but Sherby was 
so wonderful and tender I could not 
make up my mind to do it. 

The preacher took us in his parlor 
and took up the Prayer Book and said 
to Sherby, Have you got a ring? 

And Sherby took a diamond ring 
from his pocket that he had bought that 
morning in Washington, and suddenly 
I knew I had to tell him. 

Sherby, I said, before we start I must 
speak to you alone. I have something 
to tell you. 

He looked at my face and said, Dear, 
I don’t care what it is I don’t want to 
hear it. 

But I said, You must darling because 
I love you. 

So we went into the hall and Sherby 
took my hand but I took it away again 
and I said, 

Sherby I have been married before. 

I was crying and could not look at 
him at first but when I did I felt scared. 
He was not looking at me but his face 
had an expression I shall never forget 

It was a long time, twenty minutes 
at least, before he said anything. I 
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Sherby is the kindest, most wonderful 
man I ever knew. I love him! 

I have never loved so much. It hurts. 

We went to a tiny road house the first 
night, we had to produce our Mar- 
riage Certificate because I looked so 
young. If that woman had known it was 
my second marriage! 

They only had a single room and it 
was hot and I was exhausted. I fell 
asleep. 

Then we came here, to this big hotel 
on the Square, we have a suite. We 
have been here four days and every day 
I love Sherby more. He is the kindest 
most considerite man in the whole world. 
He is so tender and beautiful with me. 


I have written to Mother and Grannie 
but have had no reply. I wonder 
what they will say? But when they 
know I am so happy & have such a 
wonderful husband they will be glad. 

a. After all Sherby is a millionaire and 
very prominant socially. 


Che honeymoon pursues the 
usual course of honeymoons, and 
“Peggy is either too busy or too 
happy to write much in her diary. 
cA brief entry informs us: ““We are 
going to a York today for a few 
days,” but thereafter there is a blank 
until the return to “Washington and 
“Peggy does not give her impressions 
of DNew York until nearly a year 
later, when she sees the city under 
far different circumstances. 

Gor the next three months the 
few casual entries are concerned 
with the life in ‘Washington of 
eMrs. Hopkins, society beauty, 
who speedily became the reigning 
belle of the diplomatic colony. 
is still only sixteen. 


HURSDAY. 
mother. 
When the car drew up at the big 
house at the corner of Sixteenth and G 
she was there waiting for us and until 
Sherby introduced us I could hardly be- 
lieve it was really his mother, she was 
so young and beautiful. At least, she 
wasn't really very young—about 56 I 


I just love Sherby’s 


gzy had no training in writing, which explains some of the gram- 


should say—but her face has not a 
wrinkle on it and she is very distin- 
guished. It is easy to see that she is 


matical crudities in her early diary but her untutored development 
in writing, as she goes along, reveals her natural intelligence. “The 
trouble about a diary,” she wrote in her own, “is that you forget to 
write things down as they happen, especially if exciting things are 


very prominent socially from the way 
she talks and walks. 
She was very charming to me but did 


happening to you all the time” 


was sitting on a chair crying and wishing I was dead and so 
awfully afraid of what he was going to say. 

The pastor came out and looked and coughed and then 
Sherby came over to me and said quietly, Are you divorced? 

The marriage was annulled, I said. I will tell you every- 
thing. 

I don’t care, he said, I don’t want to hear it. You can tell 
me some other time. I love you and want you and that is all 
I care about. 

Then he took me by the arm and led me into the parlor and 
we were married and he kissed me. 


not say anything I expected she would 
say, like How is my new Daughter, or 
How do you like your new Mother? 

She just took my arm and kissed my 
cheek just once, not a big kiss, and said, well, you children will 
be tired and hungry, go right on up to the attick where every- 
thing is waiting for you. 

Then she said we would not see her again until the next day 
(this was two days ago) because she was going to play some 
bridge. 

Do you play bridge? she asked me. I said no. 

We shall have to teach her, won't we Sherby? 

Sherby told me in New York I would have to learn bridge . 
and golf and how to ride a horse. I told him that I knew 
how to ride horseback and he said [Continued on page 121] 
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Girls 


Behave 


Like (linging 


S A biologist I am often asked, “Is woman physically 
fitted by Nature to be a business rival of man?” 


In one word: Yes. 

Is woman intellectually so equipped? 

Yes 

What then of “Woman as the Weaker Sex,” of “Woman's 
True Sphere,” and “Woman's Proper Work?” 

In three words: Stuff and nonsense. 

Not Nature but Society immediately separates girls into 
one group where they are taught to “behave like ladies” and 
boys into another group where they are taught to “behave 
like little men.” 

The girl has no inherent impulse to play with dolls; the boy 
to beat on drums. These things are acquired by training. 

Reverse the order during child- 
hood and it would be a simple 


must not tag Jimmy or get in his way. It is all right for 
Jimmy to clatter through the house whistling at the top of 
his lungs and to carry a handful of live earthworms in each 
pocket. Those are proofs of Jimmy’s manliness. As for 
Mary, she must be quiet and keep her dress clean. 

Before long Mary has accepted the idea that there is almost 
nothing Jimmy may not do and almost nothing she may do. 
A feeling that she is inferior to her brother and to all men 
is ingrained in her for the rest of her life. 

It is her cue to develop her femininity ‘and to trade on her 
acquired helplessness to the end that she may win a man of 
her own, a husband, to whom she will defer as she has always 
deferred to her brother. 

Suppose thi: conventional procedure were changed. Sup- 
pose Mary were brought up side 
by side with Jimmy, given the same 


matter to bring up girls to wear 
trousers more comfortably than 
skirts 

Boys could be trained to like 
ruffled pinafores, nod their curls 
and serve a toothsome ration of 
mud pies to the doll family. 

If you object to the idea that is 
because of your own early training. 
I do not contend reversal is desir- 
able, only that it is biologically 
possible. 


ically and 


cock. 


IRLS have been trained to be- 
lieve that in comparison with 
their brothers they are rather poor 
stuff, that whether the race is from 
the barn to the dead apple-tree or 
from the foot of the business lad- 
der to the top brother will beat. 
And why? Because he is a man. 
Girls have been trained to be- 
lieve that the world is pretty easy } 
picking for them if they go at it 
right. They soon learn that the 
way to get something is to cry for 
it. If tears won’t get it a tantrum | 
will. They should worry. Later 
they learn the value of a coy look. 
Tears, tantrums, coy looks will buy 


cAs the Gwig Is Bent 


r ] ‘o say that woman is not phys- 


to rival man in business is poppy- 
Nature has not discrimi- 
nated against her but society has 
taught her that some things are 
proper for girls and some things 
are proper for boys. Reverse the 
order during childhood and a 
boy could be taught to like ruffled 
pinafores and serve toothsome 
rations of mud pies to the doll 
family as well as a girl 


playthings, the same freedom to 
follow her inclinations, the same 
opportunities her brother has. If 
she wants to drive nails, read 
blood-curdling adventure _ stories 
and dig for earthworms, she is al- 
lowed to do so. No one protests. 


No one says, “Heavens, you 
intellectually fit shouldn’t do that. You're a little 
girl!” 


[ AT=® on suppose she develops 
an interest in current events 
and the newspapers. Suppose she 
is shown the authentic news sources 
and encouraged to follow her in- 


clination. Her questions are an- 
swered fully; she learns to think 
straight. She is told that if she 


wishes to become a Rockefeller or 
a Ford or an Edison, it’s up to her; 
she is perfectly capable of being 
any or all of them. 

What would be the result? One 
result would be that the daughter 
would turn to her father as much 
as to her mother for guidance. 

The mother is her children’s 
natural teacher, especially during 
their infancy, whether they are girls 


them anything they like—is it any 
wonder they trade throughout life 
with coin, the value of which they have tested since infancy? 

Brother tries tears, too at first. Does he get what he 
wants? Not on your life. What he hears is, “Don’t be a 
sissy,’ or “Why, you're acting like a girl!” 

Yet people are asking why it is that brother, when he grows 
up, won't acknowledge his sister as a rival in business! 

If parents today would discard the conventional ideas of 
what is proper for girls and what is proper for boys and would 
give their sons and daughters equal opportunity to develop 
their potentialities as human beings they would find their 
daughters more than a match, physically and mentally, for 
their sons. 

Look at the average family today. Little Jimmy is the tin 
god on wheels. Daughter Mary is a dear little thing but she 
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or boys. That goes without saying. 
But the father has a distinct re- 
sponsibility too—a responsibility which in the nature of things 
nowadays he assumes only in the upbringing of his sons. 

From the time a son is born, his father makes plans and 
lays foundations for his business success. He may be fonder 
of his daughter; he is usually more indulgent toward her. But 
her physical and mental development is left to her mother 
who has been conventionally brought up and has all the con- 
ventional ideas. Thé result is “Woman—the Weaker Sex.” 
Mothers have gone on for generations bringing up replicas of 
themselves. 

There is no biological foundation for the idea that a father 
should thus indulge his daughter into uselessness and stimulate 
his son to success. There is no reason, except that for genera- 
tions the belief has been rooted into the mind of the father 


that it is his male child 
who should carry on, who 
is destined to carry on. 

If this notion were for- 
gotten, the father would 
find it just as absorbing 
to stimulate and foster his 
daughter’s interest in his 
business. And just as 
profitable, too. He would 
have exactly the same 
chance to make a success 
of his daughter that he 
has to make a success of 
his son. 

Let the father give his 
children every opportunity 
from infancy to develop 
the bases of business effi- 
ciency — enterprise, deci- 
siveness, a sound body, a 
notion of fair play—and 
then stand back hoping 
the early training will 
“take.” 

It might or might not; 
that would depend on the 
child not on the sex of 
the child. If the daugh- 
ter failed it would be for 
any one of the number- 
less reasons why sons fail. 
It would not be because 
she was a girl. There are 
more sons who do not 
develop along the lines 
their fathers planned than 
there are sons who do. 
Lots of women would not 
be able to compete with 
men—well, there are 
plenty of men who can’t compete with other men, aren’t there? 

Woman is man’s physical equal. I am not sure but that, 
for practical purposes, she is his superior. The male special- 
izes in the direction of brute strength and has the courage that 
goes with it. But woman has been made harder-fibered than 
man; she is more active’’more alert; she has more resistance. 
Therefore, if left to herself to develop naturally, she is 
physically more valuable than man. 


CG VEN a normal woman with normal bodily health, to say 
that she is not physically fitted to rival man in business 
is poppycock. 

Down through the ages women have carried half the load. 
If they are not doing it now it’s because they don’t have to, 
because they have not been trained to. If woman is the 
weaker sex it is man that has made her so. Women have been 
treated as toys; naturally they have become physically 
flabby. Modern dress and athletics are working against this 
condition but in general the modern girl still grows up to be a 


weakling and a social parasite. ; 
She is a girl. It’s nice for her to be so much sturdier than 


By GEORGE A. DORSEY 


cAuthor of that Famous “Book on GFluman Behavior 
(As Told to FRANCES WARFIELD) 


(i... A. Dorsey knows more about you than you 
know about yourself and is not afraid to make startling 
statements if he believes in them 


her mother was at her 
age; it’s nice for her to 
be a Girl Scout; it’s 
lovely, though just a bit 
shocking, that she likes to 
wear knickers and go on 
long tramps, to get a job 
in an office and take a 
chance at a career along 
with her brother. Nice, 
and so modern—what will 
the darlings be doing 
next? But, after all, she 
is a girl. She can only go 
so far in the _ business 
world and then, of course, 
she will marry and settle 
down. 

This is foolishness. Let 
her marry and settle down 
if she chooses but don’t 
foist the necessity upon 
her on the ground that 
she is a woman. 


S THINGS are now 
women expect to be 
dominated and put in their 
places by men. They bow 
to the superior intel- 
ligence, only occasionally 
giggling up their sleeves. 
It has been a matter of 
conditioning since early 
infancy. 

A woman requires a 
stout heart to dare com- 
pete with a man. Her 
own sex says, “You should 
not’; the other sex says, 
“You cannot.” If women 
avoid the business world altogether or use their jobs merely 
as stop-gaps until marriage, it is because this easy path is the 
only one in which they have been conditioned to show effi- 
ciency. 

Give little Mary a chance to hold ideas of her own and to 
express them; let her stand up to Jimmy in an argument about 
the single tax. 

Do this and the entire relationship between her and her 
brother will be simplified. Rivalry will become the stimulat- 
ing clash of two separate intellects, not of two different sexes. 

Later on, Mary will enter the business world unhandicapped 
by the idea of man’s mental superiority. Still later, she will 
find that in her case the marriage relationship, too, is simpler— 
a sane balance of give and take, a division of labor decreed 
not by tradition but by practical efficiency. 

So far so good. 

But people say to me, women are succeeding in business. 
There are long lists of them, brought up, supposedly, according 
to conventional beliefs who are nevertheless being written up 
in the success magazines. Does not this argue that the small 
proportion of women who are so [Continued on page 139] 
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T EXACTLY five min- 
A utes after twelve, mid- 
night, proof positive 
that June Judy had done no 
gay detouring on her way 
home from the dance, she 
slipped from the shining folds 
of her party dress and said, 
“Oh, yes, Aunt Martha, I had 
a lovely time!” and “Oh, yes, 
Aunt Martha, heaps of com- 
pliments on my dress!” and 
“Good night, Aunt Martha, 
I'm going right up, dog tired. 
Oh, yes, every dance of 
course!” 

And then, because nobody 
can pretend when there is only 
the dark to know, June Judy 
went to bed and wept into 
her pillow, “Oh, I had a per- 
fectly horrible time. I always do and if anybody looked 
twice at my dress I didn’t know it! And of course I danced 
every dance because I’m June Judy and all the girls send 
their men around for duty dances and all the old married 
men and fossils count on me to fill their programs but I didn’t 
have any of the dances I wanted to have!” 

From which it might be thought that June Judy was. homely 
and unattractive and as much of a misfit on a dance floor as 
a double negative in polite society. Which wasn’t true at all. 
In fact there wasn’t a prettier girl in Waverly, if you hap- 
pened to look twice at her and notice the buttercup gleam of 
her hair, the amazing blue of her eyes and the soft red rarity 
of her young mouth. The trouble was, nobody looked twice. 
Not with girls like Bernardine Martin and her set on the 
horizon. 


fe TOOK a personality like a firecracker to compete with 
their eye-demanding vividness and in June Judy’s make-up 
there was nothing of the fireworks quality. And the fact 
that she had more money to spend, lovelier clothes to wear 
and was just a little nicer than the rest of her set, counted 
not a penny in the marathon of youth for admiration and 
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I. was at ten-thirty, when half the men 
present were trailing after her, that June 
Judy saw Larry Kendro. In five minutes 
he was taking a dance that wasn’t his 


attention. Her beauty just 


simply didn’t register at all. 
“And I don’t know why!”’ wailed June Judy into her pillow. 


“Take tonight—and it’s just like every night—my dress was 
the loveliest there.”” She thought of the fragile, delicate thing 
that had turned her into a fairy princess—a fairy princess 
who, once at the dance, had been blotted out in comparison with 
the startling vividness and daring of every other girl there. 
“And I can dance as well as any of the girls!” 


HE could, as a matter of fact, dance better, just as she 

could serve a better tennis ball and show a better golf 
score. “But I might as well have worn a gunny sack and 
danced like a broomstick for all it mattered! Larry—” Ah, 
that was the crux of it! Larry, the debonair, the egotistical, 
the popular! “Larry didn’t ask for a single dance, not one!” 

She stifled her wail as Aunt Martha, pleased with the world 
and with her June Judy, padded past the door and wert to 
her own well-earned rest. For Aunt Martha, who knew how 
young girls should be brought up, never went to bed after 
any party until her niece was in and tucked away for the night. 
Aunt Martha took her duty to her brother's motherless 
daughter very seriously. And just as she had always blocked 
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out June Judy’s past, she was now blocking out her future. 

June, her exquisite, lovely-mannered June, was being care- 
fully reared to make a happy, successful marriage. That June 
had reached the age of twenty-one—old, for the modern girl— 
without ever having had a beau, much less a proposal, didn’t 
bother Aunt Martha. As she pointed out at various times 
to June, “These girls who have a string of men after them 
from the time they’re fifteen aren’t the ones the men will 
marry. Oh, the men may amuse themselves with them, but 
they won’t want them for wives. I know. When a man 
marries—” and so on in Aunt Martha’s definition of what 
a man married, the sum total of which was, of course, a girl 


like June. 


ND June? She sighed and said, “Yes, Aunt Martha,” 

because she was by nature gentle and sweet tempered. 
She couldn’t compete with her aunt any more than she could 
with girls like Bernardine Martin. But to herself she thought, 
“I’d rather have a little fun now! And why should the man 
I marry be giving other girls all the fun while I sit around 
trying to be like what he'll want when he settles down! If 
you ask me—” June Judy’s mental observations were taking 
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on new vigor—‘“it would be fun to have a man 
amuse himself with you!” 

So ran her thoughts the night she cried her- 
self to sleep. But in the morning things were 
brighter. To youth every day is a new slate 
to be written on, with adventure and romance 
just around the corner. And June Judy, looking 
like a charming little cherub with her yellow 
curls and her dewy freshness, lay in bed and 
decided to be different—to be a new, fascinating 
June, pursued by excitement and by Larry 
Kendro. 


S SHE breakfasted she planned her day. 
She thought, “I’ll go out to the golf links. 
Surely Larry will be there. He'll see I can 

play golf!” 

She chose a sports frock of vivid green, be- 
cause all the girls wore bright colors and no 
one had ever told June that the same brilliant 
shades that turned a girl like Bernardine into 

a gypsy only served to wipe her own delicate coloring into 
tonelessness. And because she was trying so hard to be like 
other girls, she hid the soft flush of her cheeks under rouge 
and darkened the golden tips of her lashes. Then, telling 
herself she would make Larry notice her, she went out into 
the July sunshine. 

She found Larry on the practice greens. and trying to be 
bright like Bernardine, she called to him, “Hullo, you Larry. 
How are they—fast?” 

Larry dropped his putter with the air of one*going to 
better things and gave her the little intimate smile he gave 
to every girl. ‘Hullo yourself, June Judy. Not so fast as 
you make the old pulses beat.” Then, “Nice one you are, 
not to save me a single dance last night.” 


B eres tried to parry and failed completely. “You—didn’t 
ask—”’ 

He took her golf bag in one hand, her elbow in the other 
and steered her to the first tee. “You wouldn’t have known 
if I had, surrounded the way you were! No, I don’t want 
any pieces of dances with you, June. I want a dozen or 
none at all.” 
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Some girls would have given him a retort as swift as a 
tennis serve; Bernardine would have done even better work 
with one of her long, lazy glances. But fair little June Judy, 
who was far too head over heels in love with Larry to spar 
with him, could only pretend that she had been popular the 
night before—that Larry meant what he said and falter, “I— 
saved one for you, but you didn’t come.” 

He said, “I'll take it next time,” and mounted her ball on 
a wooden tee. Then, “Smack that baby,” he grinned at her. 

‘Anyway, he'll see I can play golf!” thought June Judy. 
“And nobody else is out; maybe he'll go around with me!” 

She swung with easy precision and sent her ball spanking 
down the fairway for a two hundred yard gain. Then breath- 
lessly, she turned to him, “See how far past me you can 
go, Larry!” 

But Larry didn’t answer. He didn’t even hear her. For 
rounding the club house was an engaging figure garbed in 
a brief little frock and a bright bandanna. With that friendly 
sort of a smile that wipes another girl completely off the 
map, Bernardine Martin called out, “Neat work, June. Larry’d 
better look to his laurels. And, you Larry, amble back here. 
You're going out on the ninth fairway and show me how to 
make mashee shots mind mama!” 


UNE JUDY tried to say, “Let’s play a threesome,” but the 

words stuck in her throat. As completely as a hand 
snuffing out a candle, Bernardine had snuffed out June. When, 
after a moment, she started out alone, she knew that neither 
of them even noticed that she had left them. 

The summer days that followed were the most miserable 
June had ever known. Perhaps she was growing up. Perhaps 
she was realizing how swiftly twenty-one can turn to twenty- 
five. Or perhaps she was terrified because three girls in her 
set—gay, heedless young creatures for whom Aunt Martha had 
predicted no good end—announced their engagements. On top 
of being amused by men for years, they were being married by 
them now! 

Let Aunt Martha talk about the right men preferring girls 
like herself, thought June! She didn’t give a rap for mythical 
“right men.” It was Larry she loved and what if Larry, 
like these other men, should decide to marry the kind of girl 
he showered his attentions upon? What if Larry married 
Bernurdine? 

Tiere it was again, down to the crux of the thing. For 
eve’ywhere that June Judy went these days, Larry and Ber- 
pardine were together. Dancing together. Driving together. 
With Bernardine wearing a promise in her eyes and a smile” 
upon her tantalizing red mouth that said that if she wanted 
Larry no other girl could have him. 

Watching them, June Judy was afraid for the first time. 
What if Aunt Martha were wrong? What if Larry never 
really saw her at all? 

And then one eve- 
ning when June felt 


that she couldn’t 
stand it any longer, 
she crept into the 


house and heard her 
father talking in the 
library. 


It wasn’t often 


that June heard her father’s voice. It wasn’t often, in fact, 
that she saw him. A big, silent man, he paid very little 
attention to June, beginning and ending his duty to her by 
the generosity of her allowance. He was a busy man, the 
President of the Judy, Kenilworth Advertising Service, Inc. 
but all that meant very little to June. She had never sup- 
posed that advertising could have anything to do with her life. 
Never, that is, until then. 

She heard her father saying authoritatively, “Perhaps there 
was a time when, if a man built a better mouse-trap, the 
world made a beaten path to his door. But it’s not true any 
longer. The best mouse-trap in creation would rust into 
oblivion unless you advertised its superiority so that every 


woman in the land felt she had to have one. That’s the 
secret of modern success—market your product! Get it 
before the public eye! Advertise it!” 

There was more but June didn’t wait to hear it. An idea 


had popped into her head and she wanted to be alone to think 
it out. That she did a lot of thinking was proved by the 
fact that the very next evening she exploded her bomb. 

She was alone with her aunt when she did so, and she 
was quieter than usual because she knew that somewhere in 
Waverly there was a party that night, a party where Larry 
and Bernardine would be dancing together, a party to which 
she had not been asked. 

Her aunt, watching her, said, “Going out tonight, June?” 

“No.” June said it slowly. 

“Didn’t I hear some of the girls talking about—” 

“Yes, there’s a party somewhere but I wasn’t asked.” 

“Oh, that sort of a party!” Aunt Martha's tone indicated 
that there was only one sort of party at which June wouldn't 
appear. 


TEAR splashed down June Judy’s nose, a tear that 

shocked Aunt Martha and made her cry, “Why, surely, 
June dear, you don’t care! Why, June dear, you know you're 
asked to every nice party. No girl in Waverly is asked to 
more nice parties!” 

June gulped. “Nice parties! Yes, when it doesn’t make 
any difference how many extra flat tires there are around!” 

“June!” Her aunt sat up in consternation. She was as 
much shocked by June’s vocabulary as she was by her out- 
burst. It had been one of Aunt Martha’s fears that June 
might some day catch the fever of careless talk that seemed 
to infect so many girls. 

But the pent-up misery in June Judy’s heart could be silert 
no longer. She was rebelling at last and she didn’t care who 
knew it. “Oh, it’s all very well for you to say ‘June!’ to 
me in that shocked tone! You aren't young; you don’t have 
to face things the way I do! Watching other girls, girls like 


Bernardine, having all the fun! Going everywhere! Getting 
everything! All the attention!” 
“Attention that means nothing,” said 
Aunt Martha. 
“Nothing?” June’s voice rose to a wail. 


Nervousness made her tears come faster. 
“Is having fun and being popular and hav- 


J une Judy tried to say, “Let’s play a three- 
some,”’ but the words st in her throat. 
She started out alone and neither Larry 
nor Bernardine knew that she had left them 
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ing everything a girl wants 
nothing?” 

“You'll realize some day, 
June, that that sort of fun and 
popularity mean nothing. 
You'll realize that it isn’t being 
free and easy with men the way 
Bernardine is that makes for 
happiness. The only real way 
to find happiness, June, is to 
save all that is sweetest and 
best in yourself for the right 
man when he comes along.” 

“And when’s he coming?” 
cried June, her cheeks two flags 
of fire. But what she meant 
was, “When is Larry coming?” 

“You are young—” 

“I’m twenty-one! I’m old! 
I’m getting older every minute! 
And I think you're all wrong, 
anyway! You don’t know! You 
don’t understand how things are 
these days. Look at me. I'm 
just a mouse-trap! A _ better 
mouse-trap, maybe, but who 
knows it! I don’t see any men, 
not a’single, solitary man tramp- 
ing any beaten path to my 
door!” 


ER aunt was staring at her, 

wondering if she'd gone 
out of her head, trying to make 
sense from the jumble of words 
that poured from her trembling 
lips. But June Judy wasn’t try- 
ing to make sense. She was on 
her feet, saying all the things 
she’d wanted to say for a long 
time past. And while her aunt 
gasped, “Why, June! June! 
What are you talking about!” 
June Judy was rushing on, 
“Better mouse-trap! That’s me! 
But the world has changed. 
You can’t wait for anybody to 
tramp up to your doorway any 
longer! You have to go out 
and market yourself! That’s 
what I’m going to do! Market 
myself! Mouse-trap!” June 
Judy turned and dashed up to 
her room. 


* ea 


It was nearly a week later 
when June decided to call on 
her father. She found his office 
building, went down a number 
of corridors, passed through 
various doors and found herself 
at last face to face with her 
astonished parent. He had to look twice at her to be sure 
who she was. If he’d seen her at home he would have recog- 
nized her, though somewhat absent-mindedly. But to find her 
popping up across the desk from him, her young face wearing 
such a very determined expression was enough to make his 
jaw drop. It had never occurred to Edward Judy that his 
young daughter even knew where his offices were, much less 
that she might decide to visit him there. 


E SAID, “Well, well, well, if it isn’t June! Want some 
money, my dear?” 

June Judy shook her head firmly and executed a perfect 
advertising principle by going straight to the point. “No, 
I want a job.” 

The father of June Judy blinked. “What did you say?” 

She repeated. She had to keep saying, “Better mouse- 
traps,” to herself to keep her courage up. Then since no 
light seemed to dawn upon her father, she said, “Better mouse- 


PR... James did not flicker an eyelash as June said, “If I’m going to put a new 
June Judy on the market I’ve got to learn the principles of marketing so I thought 
I'd be a bar of soap”’ 


traps. Me. I mean, that’s what I am. You see, don’t you?” 

Edward Judy reminded himself that insanity had never 
run in his family and said, “Are you telling me you are 
engaged? In possession of a masculine mouse?” 

It occurred to June Judy that she might, after all, have a 
father who understood things—things like girls. She gathered 
her courage together and said with a rush, “You see, you 
said that it had been ages since there’d been any truth about 
the better mouse-trap and the pathway worn to the door. 
And I’ve just discovered that that’s what I am, a better 
mouse-trap, really quite a bit better, I do believe, than some 
on the market. But there are not any men treading trails to 
my doorstep! So I thought I’d better come to see you about 
it. Learn marketing you see.” 

Edward Judy asked himself if he were actually hearing 
what he thought he heard. He concluded that he was. He 
also concluded that fifty-one was too old to cope with that 
sort of thing. He turned and said [Continued on page 136| 
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the present rage among girls for long boyish figures with 

no feminine curves a throw-back to those days in the 
gymnasia of Athens B. C. when youths were trained to such 
perfection of form that they became the ideal of beauty to 
all men, and women were regarded simply as mothers of 
the race? 

Never have young men before or since been so godlike to 
look at; poems were written to them not 
to girls, sculptors competed for the honor 
of reproducing them for the glory of 
posterity. 

The girls were no fools, even twenty- 
four hundred years ago, and no doubt they 
would have trained themselves to the same 
bodily perfection, given the opportunity. 
But there were no gymnasia for girls. 
They rarely left the house and only during 
a brief sojourn in the country during the 
summer were they permitted to take little 
walks. 

They gazed with as much envy as long- 
ing at the slim, supple, graceful figures of ; 
the young cavalry officers in the Pana- } 
theneza, the great Festival that occurred tI 
every four years, which was about the «4 
only opportunity they had to see any man 
not of their own household. It is doubtful 
if they ever caught a glimpse, even from 
the roof, of the discus throwing, the long- 
running jump, or the foot race, practised 
in the stadium without the walls of the 
city. 

If they were rebellious no doubt their 
parents offered consolation by reminding 
them it was their privilege to give to the 
state other malleable boys who in due 
course would distinguish themselves in the games and compete 
for the proud position of reigning “beauty.”: It must have 
been rather galling for a lovely girl, regarding herself in her 
bronze mirror, to reflect that her future husband was perhaps 
at that moment being crowned with a garland and pronounced 
the beauty of Athens. 


l ANCIENT Greece once more coming to her own? Is 


UT the girls of today suffer under no such restrictions— 

within or without. They may be as thin as laths and 
there is no one to say them nay, however elders may sneer 
and doctors preach. Nor do they find it imperative to resort 
to gymnasia. They merely starve themselves. 

Perhaps they take the daily dozen but even that is hardly 
necessary. Those whose parents have country houses are 
more or less athletic in summer but there are millions who 
spend the greater part of the year in the city, many in offices 
or behind counters; the fashionable figure is by no means 
confined to the rich. Diet will do it. 

Not for a moment is it to be imagined that these girls are 
inspired with the desire to emulate the ideals of Ancient 
Athens. Most of them know nothing of Greece save as a 
geographical unit in school books. What little history they 
were forced to absorb they promptly discarded for more 
personal and pressing interests as soon as they opened their 
eyes to the world. 

No, it is not that, but it is something analogous nevertheless. 

We had a war not long since and when the young men 
returned from the trenches, most of them thinner than when 
they left, they were heroes in the eyes of all maidens. More- 
over they were practically one and all disgusted with a war 
in which they had been extremely uncomfortable and that had 
been perpetrated and conducted by old men. Not one but 
could have managed matters far better himself. 
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Youth is imitative and friendly to revolution. The girls 
promptly conceived a contempt for their elders, which included 
the middle-aged, and whether consciously or not began to 
emulate their heroes not only in attitude of mind but in 
physique. So they bobbed and reduced. They even went a 
step further and flaunted their legs, no doubt as a sign of 
their complete independence. 

Whether men were subtly flattered by this frank imitation 
of their proud prerogatives or merely with the adaptability of 
youth, adjusted themselves to the new fashion in females, or 
had been admiring themselves too long to be stirred by any- 
thing radically different, it would be hard to say; but certain 
it is that a plump girl these days wins scant applause unless 
her father is well millioned. 


OREOVER, the new and radical change has naturally 

disposed of the old arts of coquetry, subtle allure, the 
spreading of anxious nets and a “line of talk” purely feminine. 
There is as little difference today in the vocabulary of the 
sexes as in their hips. They now meet on common ground 
and discuss everything with the utmost freedom from prize- 
fights to sex. As a natural consequence there is more cama- 
raderie than ever before. It has done away to a great extent 
with romance and sentiment but while they lose something 
they may have gained more. They are quite pagan in their 
love affairs and not likely to suffer from disillusion. 
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athletic girl of to- 
day knows more of 
comradeship than 
she does of coquetry 


Men may not fall as madly in love as formerly, for with 
the new lack of reticence, in clothes, as in speech, woman 
no longer has that air of the unattainable that was once 
her most maddening attribute. The older men may sigh 
but the young have no regrets for they have no background 
for comparison. 

And many of the older men have been educated to the 
new ideal. Not long since Arnold Bennett dwelt lovingly on 
the full womanly figure of his heroine, making a point of her 


magnificent bust, and excited the mild derision of Heywood 
Broun, then expressing his preferences daily as a columnist. 
No novelist is more up-to-date than Mr. Bennett but he is 
no slave to fashion and if he has his private ideals does not 
hesitate to give utterance. 

But he is almost alone among novelists who are up-to-date 
or nothing. It is only a minor female character who may 
indulge in curves and then only as a foil to the lathlike 
heroine. One feels that the author pities her or takes this 
opportunity to express his profound disapproval of her kind. 

I read recently in the magazine supplement of one of the 
Hearst newspapers an article by some eminent doctor who 
announced that women should be plump until forty and thin 
thereafter. The young need more flesh to feed their energies 
during this active period of their lives, whereas later fat is 
a menace to longevity. 

But this will not “cut any ice” with our girls although the 
elders may take heed and diet with a 
grimmer determination than ever. Girls 
may be more independent than ever before 
save in ancient Sparta where they claimed 
equal privileges with the men and wrestled 
with them in the gymnasium, but, whether 
they admit it or not, they still live to attract 
the opposite sex. Insofar they are nature’s 
slaves. And men have now been trained to 
admire straight lines and despise curves. 


EN are more conservative than women 
and it is possible they are still more 
the slaves of a fashion. Certainly in the 
preceding era they laughed at thin women, 
calling them “planks,” “sticks,” “bag o' 
bones.” Today a girl must be slim enough 
to dispense with a girdle or she will have 
no partners at a dance. 

It is an education in changing ideals to look at the portraits 
of some of the historical beauties. I remember staring at an 
old original portrait of Diane de Poitiers at an exhibition in 
Paris. She had thin pale hair dragged back from a bulging 
brow. Her heavy eyes were purely animal, her mouth ditto 
and her nose undistinguished. Her body was rather fat, her 
complexion pasty. And yet she governed Henry II from his 
boyhood until his death and through him, France; no doubt 
she was the toast of all men, and all women tried to look like 
her and succeeded more or less. 

Today men, young men, at least, would be rather afraid of 
heavy predatory eyes. One never sees them, by the way, no 
doubt because they do not consort with a frank length of 
leg and plain speaking. A girl’s glance is direct with little 
challenge in it. Of course I am speaking of girls in general, 
but even in those small groups where the girls drink too 
much nothing can exceed their brutal candor. 


HE query that gives this article its title is sufficiently 

answered by the indisputable fact that girls are getting 
married every day in the year, curves or no curves. If the 
young men who still, presumably, do the proposing have any 
inherited hankering for the lost exuberances they conceal it 
admirably. 

Some thirty years ago when English women first took to 
outdoor sports and began to grow very long and narrow, doctors 
issued a warning that the race was in danger. However, today 
one sees as many tall men in the aristocratic and upper-middle 
classes of Britain as ever. It is only the lower classes that 
are undersized and this is due to crowded cities and mal- 
nutrition. 

Food and fresh air will always take care of the race and 
it is hardly likely that the girls of today will cause its 
degeneration. 
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Begin the Story Now: 


F YOU have not yet met these delightful people, let us in- 

troduce them to you: 

Peter Hughey, a very serious and very young playwright, 
who has many idealistic theories about women. 

Corinne Renshaw, a small town girl with big town ambitions, 
who has a first hand knowledge of men and few illusions about 
chivalry. 

Fate, with considerable assistance from Corinne, placed 
these two side by side at a try-out matinee of Peter’s second 
play in that place beyond the billboards, Fairaway, New 
Jersey. 

In apparent distress, Corinne said to Peter, “Please pretend 
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that you know me. I'll explain later.” The explanation was 
that she had spoken to him on a dare to prove to a chum 
that a small town girl can meet interesting men if she is 
clever. 

Peter moved on with his play to Atlantic City but his heart 
stayed in Fairaway. He wired Corinne an invitation to lunch 
in Atlantic City the following day. 

Meantime Corinne had by letter dismissed the man she 
was engaged to and also an elderly admirer, whom she called 
“Daddy.” The latter insisted he must see her again so she 
asked him to take her to Atlantic City. Once there she got 
rid of him and lunched with Peter. But in the midst of the 
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luncheon the enraged “Daddy” appeared and with one blow 
en the jaw finished Peter. 

When Peter regained consciousness, he found Corinne giving 
him first aid. “Daddy” was in jail. Peter, with his chivalrous 
ideas, was much perturbed. “What will you do?” he said, 
“What will your father say?” Corinne did not explain who 
“Daddy” was but Peter insisted that the whole situation was 
his fault and asked Corinne to marry him at once. 

They found it was too late to get a license that night so 
Peter put Corinne on a train for New York where they 
planned to be married at Peter’s aunt’s. Neither of them 
realized that Corinne had nothing in her purse but a lipstick. 


FRANK R. 
ADAMS 


The day was ruined so far as Peter’s 
work was concerned. He had to go 
home and see if what he had lost had 
come back. Corinne was at the piano 
when he came in and Peter realized 
with a tug at his heart that she was 
very lovely 


In New York she walked the streets for 
hours without food before she went to 


Peter’s aunt. 

When she arrived Peter was not there 
and Mrs. Carmichael, his aunt, dismissed 
Corinne without ceremony. When Peter did 
arrive Mrs. Carmichael told him nothing of 
the interview and he would have lost Corinne 
forever, if an ambulance had not driven up 
to the house at that moment. From it Cor- 
inne emerged on a stretcher. She had been 
picked up in the Park where she fainted and 
brought to the only address in her purse. 

“T’'ll never enter that house again,” she said 
to the bewildered Peter as she regained con- 
sciousness. That was that, so Peter took 
her to lunch and they spent the rest of the 
day in preparation for their marriage the next 
morning. 

Peter proposed dinner and the theater to 
finish the day, but Corinne was tired. So 
he left her in the suite which they engaged 
at the Ritz and himself went to spend the 
night at his aunt’s. 

Among his aunt’s dinner guests was Maude 
Lavery, the most beautiful woman Peter had 
ever seen. He forgot everything as he gazed 
at her and it was only when he bid her good 
night that he remembered that he was to be 
married in the morning. 


cAnd Ghen (Continue: 


ORINNE and Peter were married at high noon or there- 
abouts, by a police court justice who was thinking of 
something else. 

Corinne looked very well and she was as perfectly composed 
about the entire affair as if a wedding were an incident that 
came up in the routine of a person’s life almost any day of 
the week. 

Peter was not quite so composed—at least not inwardly. 
He was calm enough outside but it was the frightened quiet 
of a rabbit in the presence of danger. Marriage as he stood 
before it, contemplating the institution at close range, was a 
ruthless giant that ate small boys with salt and pepper on 
them for seasoning. Peter instinctively held back a little as 
the relentless words of the justice dragged him toward the 
inevitable precipice. 

It was over; they were on their way back to the hotel, 
apparently the same two people who had journeyed away 
from it that morning, and yet technically they had suddenly 
changed from two irresponsible wards of society to president 
and vice-president elect—not saying which was which—of a 
newly incorporated institution licensed under the government 
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“J absolutely forbid you to begin the use of that thing,’’ said Peter. 


“Begin?’’ Corinne laughed. 


to engage in the business of training future citizens of the 
republic. 

The sobriety of the occasion oppressed them all through 
lunch which neither of them was able to lighten with at- 
tempted jocularity. They were perilously near to their first 
quarrel when Corinne suggested that he was tired of his 
bargain and that they might as well find it out immediately 
and call it off. 

“You didn’t have to marry me, you know,” Corinne pointed 
out. 

“Of course not, dear,” Peter replied. “But we did have to 
marry each other, didn’t we?” 

“If you mean because I got in wrong with my family—” 
Corinne began with an ominously rising voice. 

Peter probably had meant that but he shifted ground swiftly 
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Mrs.farhell’s 


“Poor Mr. Mid-Victorian Van Win- 
kle, where have you been these twenty years? Every woman does it”’ 


a 


Oniess 


with tactics which would have been 
a credit to a practised campaigner. 

“I meant, dear, because we were 
so obviously meant for each other. 
You are probably the cleverest girl 
in the world while I—” 


“Are the cleverest man?” Still 
ominous and scornful. 
“While I admire cleverness,” 


Peter completed. 

Corinne suspected that he was 
laughing at her but the words were 
all right. She decided to take them 
at face value. He was a dear and 
if she could not charm him out of 
any doubts which might exist in 
his mind it was because she had 
lost the art which she had culti- 
vated all her life so far. 


O SHE gave her mind a vacation 

and spent the rest of the day 
acting like most other women. She 
made Peter feel like a cave gentle- 
man who had brutally subdued a 
marcelled nymph who shivered 
with admiring terror whenever he 
gave her a harsh look. 

Her mind did not report again 
for duty until the following morn- 
ing when it came back to inspect 
curiously the Samson who had 
just had his first penitentiary hair- 
cut. 

Peter was still asleep and she 
had a chance to study him for the 
very first time when he did not 
know that she was looking, when 
his defenses were down and his 
soul was off guard. 

A little ray of dusty sunlight had 
gotten past the double shades at 
the windows and the reflection of 
it against the wall fell upon Peter’s 
face. 

He was so homely, so ungainly, 


so thin! “Is that the best you 
could do?” asked her mind jeer- 
ingly. 

And then in some mysterious 


way his features changed and she 
saw only the generosity of his 
mouth, the pathos of his thinness 
and his awkward sprawl. His 
homeliness disappeared in the sud- 
den mist that came between them, 
a mist that existed only in her 
unexpectedly blurred eyes, but 
which had its source in the deep 
well of her heart which contracted 
with a swift sharp pain of realization. 

“Mine,” she whispered softly as she touched his lean cheek 
with tender fingers, “mine.” 

He stirred a little and turned his cheek to rest more closely 
against her palm. The thrill of it gave the lie to all of the 
life she had lived previous to that moment. There was some- 
thing in this world besides self. 

In a few days “Mrs. Tarbell’s Confession” arrived for its 
Broadway premier. It was just the sort of play, so the man- 
ager stated, for hot weather. “Light, sparkling entertain- 
ment,” the billboards gleefully agreed, “by the author of 
‘The Butterfly’s Day’ now in its second year at The Bostwick 
Theater.” 

They, Corinne and Peter, took the opening night very 
calmly. So did the public. The Hugheys were so wildly 
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nterested in one another that a 
Broadway premier was only an in- 
cident in a happy day. The cash 
ustomers did not have the same 
excuse for their apathy. In the 
language of the profession the piece 
just barely got by. It wasn’t a 
‘lop but it wasn’t another “Butter- 
fly's Day” either, not by any 
means. The qualified praise which 
it received from the press war- 
ranted the management in using 
the pulmotor on it during the 
heated spell in the hope of getting 
a more favorable verdict before the 
fall jury but that was all. 

Corinne had been a bigger hit 
than the play. In her very first 
real evening gown,—it looked like 
a fringed silk shawl wrapped 
around and stuck on with glue but 
Monsieur Paquin did the sticking 
at many dollars per stick—she was 
a very vivid, slim elf with a lot of 
suppressed vivacity snapping in her 
eyes at the spectacle of the world 
which was unrolling at her feet. 

It was in the nature of a debut 
for her, and Peter, who hated to 
sit in the audience on an opening 
night, allowed himself to be pil- 
loried in a box simply because his 
bride was so disappointed when he 
suggested that they reserve seats in 
the rear of the balcony where they 
could observe without being seen. 


LOT of Peter’s friends, and he 

had a surprisingly large num- 
ber who came out even if it was 
hot, discovered for the first time 
that he had taken to himself a con- 
ventional bride. They were sur- 
prised and, when they looked at 
Corinne, distinctly pleased. Note: 
Peter's friends were mostly men. 
The verdict of the wives would 
come later when they returned 
irom the mountains and the sea- 
shore. 

After the final curtain Peter 
found himself in the outer circle 
of a group in the lobby all con- 
gratulating Corinne as if she were 
ihe author of the play. She was 
keyed to a conversational pitch 


that made her repartee a lot bet- Ts chose a house in Connecticut. Below it was a growth of 
i 


ter than the dialogue of Peter’s 
comedy. The playwright husband 
glowed with pride as he listened to 
the ease with which his wife volleyed the conversational Law- 
fords which were slammed at her. She had an imaginative 
daring that made it a matter of speculative pleasure to hurl a 
remark at her and wonder how she would handle it. The odds 
were all against guessing her reply. 


IETER congratulated himself that he had found the one 

woman in all the world with whom it would never be pos- 
sible to become bored. Having been with her practically 
alone for several days he had gotten so used to her that he 
had not been particularly conscious of her cleverness. Obvi- 
ously he must exhibit her before a gallery occasionally if only 
io stimulate his own appreciation of her. 

Back.in their room at the hotel he confessed his augmented 
admiration for her. 


ungle but Corinne would not hear of supplanting this. “I shall 
always be frightened by it,’”’ she said, “and be gladder to get here’’ 


“I guess you're the adorablest girl in the world,” he 
sighed. 

“I admit it,” Corinne confessed, “but no fair mussing up 
this materialized dream from Monsieur Paquin’s ghost cabinet. 
I can be just as adorable after I’ve taken it off, can’t I?” 

“Darned if I know.” 

“Peter, you’re a bear.” 

“So are you. Where shall I drop you?” 

“Don’t. I’m perfectly comfortable where I am.” : 

“Then have the maid sweep up my arms in the morning.” 

“I’m not so heavy as all that. You don’t love me any 
more or you wouldn't talk this way.” : 

“I do love you more or I certainly wouldn't hold you this 
way, Mrs. Two-Ton Hughey, and I would bounce you right 
in thé middle of your bed if I wasn’t afraid of breaking it.” 
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“Peter, stop! If you’re going to abuse me put me down 
right this minute. I don’t want to talk to you any more. 
Peter, darn you, you tickle.” 

Peter suddenly stopped and sat down in a big overstuffed 


chair by the window with his wife in his arms. She was ab- 
surdly light. 
“I can’t play any more, dear,” he told her. “I feel a fit 


coming on to tell you how much I love you and I'm afraid 
that unless I begin right away I'll never be able to finish in 
this lifetime.” 

“Peter, dearest, you're telling me that all the while, most 
of all perhaps when you're pretending something else. Do 
you think I’m not a mind reader?” 

“You can’t be, sweetheart, or you’d be calling for help 
right now.” 

“Are you going to need help? I thought—” 
“@NAREFUL! You're too precious to me to take any 

chances with the mental machinery like that. Besides if 
I give you time to think perhaps you'll discover that you 
made a mistake in some of the remarks you murmured to the 
judge the other day.” 

“My dear Peter,” this quite soberly and seriously, “it was 
no mistake and if I should be unhappy all the rest of my life 
these few days since we were married have been so superla- 
tively happy that they would more than make up for it. How 
did you learn to be so nice?” 

“I haven’t learned yet, Mrs. Hughey, darling. 
iearning. You’re my teacher.” 

“If you learn any more I'd hate to be an unsuspecting 
female and meet up with you. Sure, Peter, you've a way 
with you. I think it’s your manner of appearing so innocent 
when all the time you’ve a heart that is blacker than sin and 
a lot of fascinating tricks you learned from your uncle, the 
devil. Where, now, did you learn to kiss? Answer that for me.” 

“To kiss?” he questioned. 

“Yes.. Don’t act as if you 


I'm just 


Peter had never been so thoroughly amused since he had 
become a mental snob. Arriving at the conclusion that one is 
clever automatically bars one from many innocent but simple 
delights and excludes from the list of one’s familiars most of 
the charming and gracious but bromidic people who constitute 
a large portion of the population. 

But Peter had to make no allowances for Corinne. She 
was more alert than he, quicker to select the cleverest answer 
among several that might be made to a given remark. For 
the first time in his life he had become what is known in acting 
circles as a “feeder.” He was “playing straight” for a 
comedienne. In her society his mind was engaged principally 
in following hers about two jumps behind and applauding the 
twists that she put into an obvious idea, while in most con- 
versations he knew what was going to be said at least three- 
quarters of a second before the speaker himself. 

Peter was so entertained that he even paid little attention 
to “Mrs. Tarbell’s Confession,’ although such neglect of a 
new-born play was, according to George Milburn’s code, a 
major crime. 


HE comedy traveled along, however, on low gear, the run 

being bolstered up by the manager who had a lot of money 
invested in it and who figured that the tremendous success 
of Peter’s piece would give the second play an added ad- 
vantage on the road. Therefore the play was not shelved 
although, if it had been obliged to stand absolutely alone 
and on its own merits, it would doubtless have been withdrawn 
after a score or so of metropolitan performances. 

Peter’s royalties from it were just about as large as they 
were from his more successful opus. That was because, on 
his second piece, he was paid a larger percentage of the gross 
receipts. His income from both plays ran well over the four 
figure mark each week and in the fall would be more than 
doubled because there were two road productions of “The 

Butterfly’s Day” getting ready to go 
out. And Peter had some fifty thov 


never heard of the word. Mr. | 
Webster who was probably too 


else had too many whiskers, 
says the word means ‘to salute 
with the lips’ but I misdoubt me 
if he had you in mind when he 
said it. I don’t know what it is 
myself but—Peter, wait ‘till I’ve 
finished talking. —Yes, that’s it. 
And I'll bet Mr. Webster realizes 
now what a failure he is as a 


“By 


definer.” 

“Probably he did the best he 
could.” But now | thank my false love, 
“@\H, I DON’T doubt that “Desertion do not rue, 


science has made consider- 
able progress since Web ran 
around with the chorus janes. 


busy ever to experiment much or Heart-Pree 


cANNETTE “PATTON (ORNELL in 


Oh, once I had a false love, 
Who kissed and rode away; 

I thought my heart was broken, 
And wept a bitter day. 


Because he left my heart free 
Go open wide for you. 


sand in the bank, a residuum from his 
first year as a successful playwright 
after his modest expenses as a bachelor 
had been paid. 

So the new family was well equipped 
to weather the storms of a first winter 
the married regions. Too well 
equipped probably for happiness, if we 
are to accept the advice of those of 
our fathers who started wedded life with 
nothing much in their favor but their 
bare hands and a helpmate. 


a: MIGHT be supposed that Corinne, 
who had been raised amid only the pre- 
tension of gentility, would have entered 
upon a campaign of reckless and useless 
spending. On the contrary she began 
with cautious, tentative footsteps, learn- 
ing how to buy as she went along, cul- 


Let’s get out a new dictionary 


tivating carefully a sense for genuine 


with some really descriptive defi- 
nitions in it. What do you say?” 

“All right. You make up the one for kiss,” Peter answered. 

“Let me examine a couple of samples and then I'll tell you 
the definition.” 

Thus the racing hours of the honeymoon were spent in ex- 
quisite pretense. Corinne played the game of love with a master 
hand and Peter was a wizard at trailing her moods. Their 
conversations flickered around the horizons of serious subjects 
but never bit into them with stark lightnings. Anything un- 
lovely in life they carefully avoided or covered up. It was a 
segment of existence separated from reality by dashes and 
parentheses. 

Corinne sedulously forgot her parents, her former sweet- 
hearts, the annoying complications which had harassed her 
path before marriage and Peter ceased to concern himself with 
ambition. Only once or twice did the itch to write intrude 
itself into his too honeyed leisure and on those occasions he 
quickly and voluntarily stifled it. One could write any time 
but the companionship of an elf was something that must be 
grasped by the forelock. 
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and artistic things. The volume of her 

expenditures grew in a geometrical pro- 
gression as her sureness of taste increased until the spending 
machine developed what would have appeared to an outsider 
as a killing speed, but it cannot be denied that Corinne get 
value for her money, that she purchased things which she 
had always really needed for soul satisfaction and which she 
would always want to have as part of her background so long 
as she lived. 

There was the house and its furnishings. and the grounds 
around it. The place was in Connecticut along the Sound 
on a little promontory jutting out into salt water which she 
named Veriende, perhaps a complimentary reflection from 
reading much in Mr. Cabell’s excitant contributions to 
literature. 

The location was chosen for purely physical reasons but it 
happened that there were many literary and artistic folk in 
the neighborhood especially during the summer season. By 
firing a machine-gun from the roof of the Hughey menage a 
good gunner could have potted a dozen novelists, half a dozen 
illustrators and a score of celebrated [Continued on page 98] 
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Sa and Peter took the opening night of Peter’s play very calmly. So did the public. 

Corinne had been a bigger hit than the play. Inthe lobby a group congratulated her as if she 

were the author. She was keyed to a conversational pitch that made her repartee a lot better 
than the dialogue of Peter’s comedy 
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What 


by the word “love.” 

Of course when a man and a woman fall in love each 
assumes that the other means the same thing. But do they? 

The whole tendency of the times is to make as little as pos- 
sible of the differences between men and women. It is 
fashionable for women to cut their hair, smoke cigarettes, 
swear, cultivate the boyish figure and 
wear men’s clothes for swimming, sleep- 
ing and riding horseback though not for 
dancing. 

It is quite common for intelligent 
and sophisticated people to say that 
there really isn’t any psychological dif- 
ference, that men and women have the 
same attitude toward life, the same de- 
sires and needs and ways of feeling. 

Nevertheless there is a psychological 
difference between men and women, a 
difference very subtle in its operation 
but profound in its effects, and irrevo- 
cable. The common feeling of the race 
had recorded this difference long before 
recorded history began in the stories 
handed down by word of mouth. The 
race still acts on this feeling from Pata- 
gonia to Greenland and from Broadway 
to Bombay. It is one of those rare 
cases in which the feelings of ordinary 
people and the findings of science are 
in the heartiest agreement. 


] WONDER if men and women ever mean the same thing 


HE fashions of the last twenty 

years have left the essential fact 
as untouched as did the countless fash- 
ions of the last five thousand years. I 
cannot imagine its changing in the next 
twenty years, or the next five thousand 
years, no more than I can imagine that in 
the future the cat and the dog will reverse 
their temperamental characteristics. 

I mean, of course, the fact that men 
love and women love to be loved. 

That is the essential and the ultimate 
psychological difference between the 
sexes and the other psychological dif- 
ferences, if any, are the result of this 
difference. That is why man is the pur- 
suer and woman the pursued; that is 
why there is even in the healthiest and 
best ‘men a Sadistic tendency, which 
means taking pleasure in cruelty, and 
even in the healthiest and best women 
a masochistic tendency, which means 
taking pleasure in being the object of 
cruelty; that is why men frequently 
come to blows over a woman and women 
almost never come to blows over a man. 

But perhaps you don’t believe it. Perhaps you have 
observed that women are sometimes more loving than men, 
and that women sometimes have more to say about which 
man shall carry them off than the man has, and that women, 
as well as men, are capable of cruelty, and that women are 
frequently in the most active competition with each other for 
a man even if they don't announce it with a straight left. 
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By LUCIAN CARY 


You Me dalle 


Consider the cat and the dog. We all speak of a cat as 
“she” and of a dog as “he” regardless of the actual sex of 
the animal and this tendency is so strong that even breeders 
of cats and dogs, who make among themselves a special point 
of not mis-calling the sex of their animals, will occasionally 
slip up. We all understand why we do this; it is because we 
intuitively perceive that the dog is emotionally-like a man 

and the cat is emotionally like a woman. 


KNOW a household in which there is a par- 

ticularly handsome English setter. He barks at 
strangers but the moment you are introduced as 
a friend of the family he becomes embarrassingly 
affectionate. If you pay no attention to him he 
will lay his head on your knee and look up at 
you with adoring brown eyes; he will lick your 
hand. If you give him so much as a pat on the 
head he begins to wag his tail; he will endeavor by 
repeatedly going to the door and coming back to 
you to persuade you out on the lawn; if you go 
outdoors with him he begins to romp; he will also 
show you how well he can run, ranging back and 
forth in long zigzags as if he were hunting. He 
will even stiffen like a statue to point at a spar- 
row or a robin. The next time you appear at 
that house he 
greets you at the 
door, wagging his 
tail so hard that it 
swings his whole 
body; he jumps all 
over you; if you 
don’t prevent him 
he will lick your 
face. 

I know another 
household in which 
there is a beauti- 
ful little Persian 
cat. She pays no 
attention to 
strangers. If you 
presume on the 
fact that you are 
a friend of the 
family and stroke 
her back she walks 
off in a fashion as 
elegantly disdain- 
ful as if she had 
actually raised her 
eyebrows and said, 
“Who is this awful 
person?” 

I happened to 
be spending two 
weeks in the house 
so that I saw the 
cat every day and had a chance to wonder whether she ad- 
mired herself as much as she seemed to. She washed her face 
and arranged her long blue gray fur with a concern that re- 
minded one irresistibly of a woman putting on make-up before 
a mirror. She had a faculty for passing in the middle of the 
room when company was present. She was always graceful 
and never by any chance in a hurry. She seemed to regard 


dog does not 

use rouge nor 
lipstick any more 
than a man does. 
He is more con- 
cerned about 
pleasing you than 
making himself 
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herself as an object of art. She was self-sufficiency personified. 

But she wasn’t quite self-sufficient. Toward the end of my 
stay she astonished me by perching on the arm of my chair; 
she folded her front paws under her, cat fashion, and curled 
her tail around her as if she had settled there for the evening. 
I ventured to stroke her. She actually purred. She did not 
stay because, not knowing that it would offend her, I lit a 
cigarette. At the first puff of smoke she sniffed, rose 
to her feet, jumped down from my chair and walked 
with great dignity into the next room. 


ASN’T everybody observed these striking differ- 

ences between dogs and cats? When a dog likes 
you—and it is very easy to win the liking of most 
dogs—there is no doubt about it. He displays his affec- 
tion in the most active manner. When a cat likes you 
she displays her affection passively by permitting you 
to pet her. It seems to me that this is why we call a 
dog masculine and a cat feminine. 

One might carry the analogy farther. One might 
observe that a cat, like a woman, is concerned about 
her personal appearance and spends a good deal of time 
on it every day. The cat loves herself and so makes 
almost no attempt to win your regard. The dog does 
not wash his face just as a man does 
not use rouge or a lipstick. He loves cat, like a 
you and so he is not so much con- A woman, is 
cerned about making himself look at- concerned about 
tractive as he is about what he can her personal ap- 
do to please you. pearance and 

Consider now the relation of dogs 
: eal of time on it. 
to cats. The family dog can usually 4 caslovesherself 
be trained not to chase the family cat. gnd makes al- 
In order to please you he will even go mostnoattemptto 
so far as to permit the cat to steal win your regard 
his food. But the rule is that dogs 
chase cats. In fact dogs so love to 
chase cats that they will continue to 
do it even if, as happens to most dogs, 
the cat always gets away; they will 
continue to do it even when they have 
discovered, as some dogs do painfully 
discover, that a cornered cat is not 
the defenseless animal it appears to 
be when running away. 


ACK in the days when the Ger- 
man shepherd dog was called a 
police dog and was popularly sup- 
posed to be half wolf, a friend of 
mine imported a dog of this breed into 
a household that already contained 
two cats. The dog chased them. He 
continued to chase them in spite of 
the fact that they reduced him to 
howling for help at least two or three times every day. 
One of the cats would start up the stairs, the dog in reck- 
less pursuit. On the top step the cat would whirl and with 
one lightning-fast stroke, slash the dog’s tender nose with her 
claws. The dog would yelp and start downstairs. Whereupon 
he would discover that the other cat had taken up a position 
at the foot of the stairs and was waiting for him with her 
ears laid back. The moment he opened his mouth to gobble 
her up she slashed his nose. The dog would yelp again and 
start back upstairs, only to run into the first cat. The two cats 


Here Js An Old, Old Story 


qn a Cleverly Fashioned ‘Way 


“Retold for You 


would thus keep the dog imprisoned on the stairs until his 
master rescued him. But he never learned the obvious lesson. 
He continued to chase those cats and get a bloody nose. 

I should not want to press the parallel too far but it strikes 
me that this dog and cat story is somehow reminiscent of 
episodes in the lives of men who have too recklessly followed 
their impulse to pursue women. At any rate man is the 
pursuer and women is the object 
of pursuit. 

But, it may be objected, wo- 
men so much desire to be 
pursued by men that they de- 
liberately and with malice afore- 
thought incite men to pursue 
them. He seems active and she 
seems passive but that is only 
because she is so much cleverer 
than he is at masking her pur- 
pose. She wants exactly what 
he wants, namely, possession of 
a desirable member of the 
opposite sex. The difference 
between them is merely a dif- 
ference of method. 


DON’T think her purpose is 

exactly the same as his. I 
think he wants to possess a de- 
sirable woman and that she 
wants to be possessed by a de- 
sirable man. But my main 
quarrel with this argument, 
which is sometimes carried to 
the point of asserting that wo- 
men are the real pursuers and 
men the real objects of pursuit, 
is the bland assumption that a 
difference of method is of no 
significance or importance. You 
might as well say that a burglar 
and a business man both want 
money; the only real differ- 
ence between them is one of 
method. 

The difference in method be- 
tween men and women is a 
“Drawings revelation of a _ significant, 

SBy though often subtly expressed, 
EDWARD difference in psychology. The 
SRUTLER fact that man loves to pursue 

whereas woman loves to be 

pursued means that man loves 

to overcome and woman loves 

to be overcome, at least by the 

right man. That is the differ- 
ence between a Sadistic and a masochistic attitude. And either 
attitude colors the whole life of the individual. 

For example, the slightly Sadistic attitude of the average 
man makes it unlikely that he will take pride in discovering 
that his wife is physically stronger than he is. Most men take 
care that this shan’t happen. The slightly masochistic attitude 
of the average woman makes her take pride in discovering 
that her husband is physically stronger than she is. Most 
women take care that this shall happen. 

Now there are exceptional men [Continued on page 92] 
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ROUND eleven o'clock Helen Gill succeeded 
in getting Lora Quain to herself away from 


the crowd. Gently but firmly she had taken 
the beautiful lady, the honor guest of the evening, 
by the arm and detached her from the court that had 
gathered around her on the edge of the dance floor 
On the cool veranda of the country club, swept softly 
by the music and light from within, they stood at 
the railing and looked down over the thick dark 
woods 

Lora was silent. She was not there with Helen 
altogether because she wanted to be. Somehow— 
and she felt a touch of regret that it was so—she 
was not enjoying this renewal of a friendship that 
once had been so close. She was sorry, but one of 
them had changed. Either Helen had become less 
the kind of person she liked since they'd roomed 
together at college twelve years before or she herself 
had grown short of patience. Frankly and naturally, 
she doubted that the latter was the case. 

She'd come outside because that was in some way 
expected and she stood at the railing waiting for 
whatever lavender and old lace Helen should choose 
to bring forth. 

“What a gorgeous party!’”’ Helen trembled slightly 
with excitement. “There never was anything like it 
in Riverside, never! My goodness, Lora, if you only 
realized Words failed her. 

“It is sweet; it’s wonderful. I've never really been 
so moved.” For the moment Lora forgot Helen’s 
insistence. ‘And it’s so queer. The night ‘The Magi’ 
opened in London, and everybody was so grand, I 
thought I'd never get another real inside kick like 
that—you know what I mean? All those people and 


me an American, and so scared, and they were so 
nice 
same way. 


But two or three times tonight I’ve felt the 
I hadn’t counted—I’d never thought——” 


" HE old home town isn’t so bad after all, eh?” 

Lora cooled. She did not know why, but that 
remark about the old home town annoyed her slightly. 
Everybody was saying it to her with such smug, 
superior complacency. 

“Oh, we've followed you all right!” Helen chuckled. 

“Yes?” 

“You bet we have! 
men part, either. We've heard about 
too.” 

“The Duke?” 

Helen’s voice lowered. 


And we haven’t missed the 
the Duke, 


“Was he really so marvel- 


ous?” She paused expectantly but there was no an- 
swer. “There’re no secrets between us I hope,” she 
insisted. “Was he as: handsome as his pictures?” 


She smiled eagerly up into Lora’s face, a set, steely- 
eyed face. 
For thirty seconds there was silence. 
Then—"Some day,” Lora said, “we'll talk it over. 
She floundered momentarily for a topic to divert 


the conversation. “By the way, where’s your hus- 
band? I haven’t met him.” 

The effort was successful. Helen’s effervescence 
disappeared. 


‘‘He’s somewhere around,” she said. “As a matter 
of fact, dear, he’s not very much for parties like 
this. Nice and all that, you know, but not—well, 
very social. He'll show up soon. I had,” she added 
with apparent irrelevancy, “any number of -chances 
around here, you know.” She paused again. “But 
Garfield’s all right I suppose.” 

Lora looked at her thoughtfully. 
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Che Inside Story of a ‘Rapid Rise 
Jn the Social Stock Market 


he old home town 

isn’t so bad, after 
all, eh?’’ Helen said. 
Lora didn’t know why 
but that remark an- 
noyed her. Everybody 
was saying it to her 


him,” she said. She did have a desire to meet him; 
he was so mysterious, so obscured by Helen. 

Without enthusiasm Helen glanced down the 
veranda and singled out a tall form lurking forlornly 
in the middle offing. 

“Garfield.” 

It was an order, a command, and the skinny gentle- 
man whom Lora remembered having seen before 
during the evening gave a happy start. Prowling in 
gloomy loneliness, he’d caught her attention once or 
twice by his vague but haunting resemblance to an 
airedale. There was about his eyes that same anxious 
appeal, that same devotion, that same simple eager- 
ness to please. He was hurrying to them, grin- 
ning. 

“Just looking for you, honey,” he greeted Helen 
with disarming naiveté. 


‘ HIS is Lora Quain, Garfield,” Helen said. “Lora, 
Garfield.” 

Mr. Gill put out his hand and beamed. “En- 
chanted!” he exclaimed. “Enchanted!” He paused 
as Lora did no more than smile and nod and then 
said with less enthusiasm, “Enchanted!” He held 
her hand clumsily and apparently expected some form 
of oral relief. None coming, he made another ven- 
ture. “Enchanted!” he said. 

“Well!” Helen looked at him, an amused light 
coming into her eyes. “So that’s what all that 
monkey business in front of the mirror was about.” 

Mr. Gill looked suddenly very uncomfortable and 
inserted a finger in his collar to stretch it. Lora 
watched him sympathetically. 

“Monkey business?” she said. 

“He was so funny, Lora.” Helen laughed. “I 
was in the hall this afternoon and I heard mumbling 
in his room and I said to myself, ‘My stars, has he 
begun to talk to himself?’ I peeped in the door 
and, my dear, there he was—if only you could have 
seen him!” 

Mr. Gill tried to smile understandingly at Lora. 

“Lora, he was talking to himself, absolutely! He 
was in front of a mirror and he’d look at himself and 
frown very fiercely, you know, and then he’d put 
out his hand to the mirror at his own reflection, mind 
you, and say, ‘Enchanted!’ in a low voice. I nearly 
died, he was so funny.” 


ORA returned Mr. Gill’s sickish smile. 

“Tf you can just imagine him standing there in 
front of a mirror and strutting and sticking out his 
hand and talking to himseli—” Helen laughed. 

“Well, you see—”’ he started to explain. 

“IT couldn’t imagine what on earth he was about 
until just now. He was practicing to meet you.” 

Mr. Gill joined with unexpected heartiness in his 
wife’s laughter and then addressed Lora. “Helen 
will have her little joke with me,” he explained. “No 
matter how things are going, she will have her little 
joke. Got the greatest sense of humor in the world, 
that girl has, absolutely!” 

Lora smiled. “But if it is true,” she said, “it’s 
certainly one of the loveliest honors I ever had. 
Nobody else in the world ever thought that much 
about meeting me.” 

“Now, now!” He deprecated her modesty. “You 
don’t know. I'll bet everybody here thought a lot 
about how they were going to act when they saw you. 
Why, just yesterday—” 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” Helen interrupted. ‘People 
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rors.” 


know how to meet others without practicing in tront ot mir- I cherchez les femmes. Yes, sir, I cherchez les femmes, 


That’s the French for it—and do the French know their 


He flushed but continued, “I just want to tell you, yesterday femmes!” He rolled his eyes with jolly wickedness at Helen. 
Hugh Thomason was in the store, the Twelfth Street store; “Ask Miss Quain; she’s been in gay Paree! 


I got two stores now, you know—”’ 


He paused innocently to “Ralph!” Helen pretended an outraged gasp. “You have 


note the effect of this news on his wife’s friend—“one on the most nerve of any person I have ever known or heard of!” 


Twelfth Street and one on First 
Avenue. And I'm thinking,” he 
added, “of opening another in 
Albany.” 

“Go ahead with your story,” 
Helen said 

“Well, Hugh was in there to get 
some new tubes for his Wagner 
set—lI sell radios, you know. Wag- 
ners, McAfees, Hallman-Maddens, 
OCA’s, all makes. Hugh was say- 
ing what a nice little lay-out I had, 
and not aiming to brag or anything, 
it ain’t bad at all. You mightn’t 
believe it at first, but we do just 
about as big a turnover in the 
course of a year as Ogden’s in At- 
lanta.” 


twist 


EALLY!” Lora _obligingly 
gave him the look of sur- 
prise he expected. 

“Surely do! Ogden’s did $55,000 
in ’25 and we did $49,000. Ogden’s 
did $65,000 in ’26 and we—” 

“Oh, go ahead, Garfield. What 
about Hugh, if anything?” 

“Oh, yes, Hugh got to talking 
about you, knowing you were 
Helen's best friend, you might say, 
and he said he was wondering if 
wed have to kiss your hand, 
European custom, you know, when 
we met you.” 

“That Hugh Thomason,” Mrs. 
Gill said. “He’s about as com- 
mon—” 

‘Hugh’s all right,” Mr. Gill said. 
“Nothing very high-toned about 
him, maybe, but not a bad fellow 
at all.” 

Lora looked down at the trees. 
“Poor chap,” she reflected vaguely. 
And so transparent, trying in this 
simple fashion to show her that 
Helen, her old school chum, had 
not done so badly herself. And 
what thanks for it! 


. ATTER of fact, Miss 
Quain,” he said, “I'd like 

to show you over the shops, both 
of ’em. Might be very interesting, 
you know; you never can tell. 
Some very interesting things in the 
radio business. You could fill a 
book with some of the things I 
could tell you.” 

“I'd like to see them,” Lora said. 
‘When?” 

“Oh, any time. I’m always in 
one of the siores or the other.” 

“I'd be very much interested—” 

“Lora.” Helen spoke softly, 
somewhat hurriedly, and gripped 


arfield Gill’s mind fluttered. Was he hearing aright? Was this a 
Garfield,’”’ Lora was saying. ‘I’ve seen a great many men— 
always. It’s you, dear. 


Lora’s arm. “This man coming—Ralph Hunter. Awfully “Nerve makes the mare go,” he retorted. “Nothing ven- 
good fun—clever—and nothing small town about him, not ture, nothing gain—remember the old saw? Yes, sir, nothing 


much! Wait!” 


venture, nothing gain. Hello, Gill. Never make a try and 


A tall gentleman, handsome in a typical country-club you never get anything. No, sir! Come on girls, let's hop 
fashion, his face browned from golf and wreathed in a per- in and pep up things. Some people are dead and don’t know 
petual white-toothed smile, suddenly dominated the little it. Come on.” 


group. 


Lora found her arm grasped in a firm hand and then she 


“Greetings!” he said. “If I may quote our French cousins, and Helen were being propelled toward the dance floor. She 
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twisted around to say something to Mr. Gill, only to find 
that by some smooth and incisive maneuver he had been com- 
pletely and definitely eliminated from the picture. He was 


walking in the opposite direction down the dark veranda, 
again a lonely prowler. 
The next day Lora called on Vera Fowler, society editor of 


Had he lost his mind? 


dream? 


Don’t you understand? It’s you’’ 


the Riverside morning paper, for no other reason than that 
they had gone to school together. She idled into the dingy 
little office off the tiny city room and realized in less than 
five minutes of casual conversation that here was a young 
woman who had seen or heard almost everything of local in- 
terest. Further she saw that Miss Fowler was not averse 
to broadcasting her information. 

“What,” Lora asked bluntly, “is the matter with Helen and 


“I’ve traveled around a great deal, 
French, English, American—and I know the kind of man I can 


her husband? He seems to be rather 

“The matter? Is there anything the matter?” 
interested. 

“I mean,” Lora explained, “every time she was able to 
duck him at the country club she began apologizing for the 
good man. I didn’t see exactly—” 

“Oh, yes,” Vera agreed. “It’s really pretty 
bad for her, poor girl. Garfield’s such a slow- 
poke.” 

“Does he beat her?” 

“Mercy, no! Garfield—well, you see, dear, 
things have picked up around here since you 
and I were in school. It’s a little, well, smarter, 
if you see what I mean. More pep, more go. 
Garfield was all right at school, but since he 
got into business—!” 

“What did the town expect him to do, sit 
on the curb and starve to death?” 

“No, but you see, he’s so wrapped up in his 
radio business, poor Helen is neglected all the 
time. He never takes her anywhere, you know.” 

“Not if she can help it, I'll bet!” Lora ven- 
tured. 

“Oh, come, Lora. If Helen has told me once 
she’s told me fifty times how ashamed of Gar- 
field she’s been. Why, when they started the 
country club, do you think he would learn to 
play golf? No. He wouldn’t—simply wouldn't.” 
Vera nailed her fact home. “She tried to get 
him to. Everybody was learning—and he re- 
fused. Said his business was just starting or 
something like that and refused flatly.” 

“The brute,” Lora exclaimed. “To think of 
his business at an hour like that.” 

Vera looked at her suspiciously but Lora was 
not smiling. “After all,” she explained, “River- 
side’s grown some in the past few years and 
if a man doesn’t keep pace with his town 
and his wife he’s got to be prepared to be re- 
garded as pretty slow.” 

“Well,” Lora said, “I like him.” 

Vera said nothing. 

“In fact,” Lora repeated, “I like him very 
much.” 


a good sort.” 
Vera looked 


s HY, of course, dear,” Vera said pa- 
tiently. “Everybody likes Garfield. 
He’s very sweet in his way. It’s just that he’s 
so slow and such a weight around poor Helen’s 
neck. But of course everybody likes him.” 

“But not,” Lora said, “as much as they do 
this town hellion, Mr. Hunter.” 

“Ralph? Naturally not, dear. Ralph’s a 
regular sport. He’s traveled and he’s more 
cosmopolitan. He’s got life and pep. He just 
makes a party. If you want to know what I 
think, Garfield ought to take a page out of 
Ralph’s book.” 

Lora shuddered. “I met Mr. Hunter last 
night,” she explained. “He seemed to be a 
bit touched with high spirits.” 

“Tl .say he is!” Vera laughed. ‘Always 
laughing, always a smile, always a jolly word 
for every one—that’s Ralph all right! This 
town certainly owes a lot to him.” 

“What does he do?” 

“He’s secretary of the Riverside Civic Im- 
provement Association.” 

“He started it too, I'll bet.” 

“How did you know?” Vera looked at her 
curiously. 

Lora laughed. “I just guessed,” she said. “The country’s 
full of paid secretaries who started their own organizations. 
It’s a trick; it’s done with mirrors.” 

“I don’t get you,” Vera confessed. 

Lora was beginning to find in herself a queer concern for 
Garfield Gill. It was even cutting sharply into the fun she was 
having on her first visit to Riverside in twelve years. She was 
getting a real thrill from, these small [Continued on page 140] 
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Girl 


Smart Set Invites You to GHelp Find by 


HE Business Girl is 
leading the field as 
The Typical Amer- 


ican Girl by a majority of 
eight to two, according to 
thousands of letters re- 
ceived on the subject by 
Smart Set Magazine. 

These letters describe her 
as combining all the ap- 
pealing qualities and abili- 
ties of the home, society 
and outdoor girls. The 
popular consensus of opin- 
ion is that the Business 
Girl is as capable in her 
home as she is efficient at 
her desk, that she is as chic 
in a party frock as she is 
smart in a business outfit, 
and that she is a fair hand 
at the outdoor sports which 
interest her because she has 
the ambition to do every- 
thing well. 


ALLED a product of 

the most independent, 
active and progressive na- 
tion in the world, she is 
said to be characteristically 
abreast of the times, a 
crusader for success in whatever she undertakes and courage- 
ous enough to “be herself” on all occasions. Her high-powered 
American quality often called “pep” plus her eagerness to live 
a full life is given as the reason why she is adept in many 
fields outside of the office. It was generally expressed that 
her self-confidence gives her a poise second to none. 

Our arch type of American girlhood is unanimously declared 
versatile enough to play her part advantageously in prac- 
tically any situation or emergency likely to confront today’s 
modern young woman. 

This popular conception of The Typical American Girl as 
furnished by thousands of Smart Set readers is confirmed by 
the opinions of hundreds of distinguished Americans whom we 
asked to analyze the make-up of our most representative 
daughter of America. 

However, we never have believed a strictly standardized 
model could be produced in this case. Consequently we have 
no intention of treating even the almost unanimous opinion 
that The Typical American Girl goes to business in an iron- 
clad, arbitrary manner. As a matter of fact we welcome the 
latitude offered by the popular belief that the working girl is 
typical because she combines all the worth while qualities of 
the home, society and sports girl. 
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he Girl You Think “Personifies Her 


Our Typical American Girl knows that all 
work and no play makes Jill a dull girl 


Without regard to definite 
physical features such as face, 
form and coloring, our sym- 
posium definitely indicates that 
our typical young woman is 
strikingly attractive 
and fashionably smart 
in appearance, but 
not necessarily beau- 
tiful. While age, 
height, and weight are 
not important con- 
cerns of this quest, 
it is interesting to record that 
according to popular opinion 
she is about five feet five 
inches high, weighs about one 
hundred and eighteen pounds 
and is between twenty and 
twenty-four years of age. 

It goes without saying that 
everybody believes she has a 
pleasing personality, that she 
is morally wholesome although 
never prudish and that she is 
a person of very good taste 

We were not shocked to 
learn that the majority of 
opinion is to the effect that 
the Typical American Girl 
smokes cigarettes and drinks 
cocktails in moderation. She 
is not termed a “petter” but at the same time she is said not 
to be a prude concerning her romantic affairs. 

Although the majority express the belief that she is practical 
and a young woman of common sense, she has been voted a 
romantic young person. Also she has been generally described 
as a young lady who wears her cosmetics well. Our sym- 
posium admits that she is slangy at times but never vulgar. 
By vote in the ratio of nearly 100 to 10, our informants de- 
cided that Miss Typical American Girl wears ready-made 
clothes, adding that her wardrobe is always the result of good 
taste and stylish choice. 


ES. she can cook a bit, although there was a strong suspi- 
cion on the part of many that she has no ambition to 
become a renowned chef. 

Over four hundred prominent Americans claim she is unmar- 
ried yet it was universally agreed that she wants a home and 
children eventually. 

Last month Smart Set offered $100 in prizes for the three 
letters best describing The Typical American Girl and $5 
apiece for the five letters receiving honorable mention. Many 
of these letters asked if married girls are eligible in.our quest 
Yes! The first, second and third prize-winning letters and those 
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Smart Set’s Golden Quest 
Gor This ‘Representative Girl of “Popular Opinion 
Will “Be Launched Gebruary First 


With a Nation-Wide 
Searching “Party 


efinite 
; face, 
sym- 
that 
lan is 
active 
smart 
but 
beau- 
age, From nine 
ht are to fwe her Miss Violette Riley, 
con- watchword Pueblo, Colorado. 
quest, ts efficiency Miss Marion S. Denny, 
d that Old Saybrook, Connec- 
pinion ticut. 
Miss Mayrena Mackey, 
st one Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
younds D. A. Kelly, Jr., Gaines- 
y and ville, Florida. 
“ As to her education, the con- 
g that sensus of opinion is that she 
has a has at least graduated from 
at she high school and believes strongly 
‘hough in continuing her education after 
> “ony actually leaving the class room. 
taste. In other words, practically every- 
aa to body expressed the view that the 
ty of Typical American Girl seeks to learn 
t that something from every new day of 
Girl her life. 
drinks What about her faults? 
She 
id not OST of the opinions submitted on 
this subject have it that she is not 
actical very “fussy about conventions,” if this can 
oted a really be called a fault. Many also express 
scribed the thought that her enthusiasm and inde- 
- sym- pendence of spirit often move her to impul- 
vulgar. sive gestures against the advice of the elder 
its de- This letter won the at ae generation. There have been frequent expres- 
r-made definite sions, too, that her frankness sometimes causes 
f good pe ed on Typical American Girl quite a bit of exasperation and even worry on 
the part of those most concerned with her activi- 
ties. However, in the main, the faults checked 
suspi- against her were not important enough to find a 
jon to receiving honorable mention are published with this symposium. Place in this symposium. : 4 
The letter awarded the first place and $50 was written by In its final essence this popular conception of the Typical 
inmar- Miss Beatrice A. Smith of St. Louis, Mo., and is published on American Girl presents her as an attractive, energetic, educated 
ne and this page. The second prize of $30 was won by Miss E. Crane young woman of good taste, full of charming challenge, versa- 
of East Northfield, Mass., and third prize of $20 by Miss Flor- tile, resourceful, adaptable, pleasing in personality and funda- 
+ three ence Levy, 494 East 143rd St., the Bronx, New York. They mentally frank and sincere. It pictures her as a business or 
nd $5 are printed on pages 130 and 131. working girl who possesses the appealing qualities and abili- 
Many Letters from the following Smart Ser readers received an ties of the young woman who is more specifically described as 
quest honorable mention award of $5: the home girl, society girl, and outdoor girl. 
1 those Miss Mae Hurley Ashworth, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. This is as close to a definite [Continued on page 130] 
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conquered Europe 

—and lost it. Josephine con- 

quered Napoleon—and lost 

him. A little more understand- 

ing, a little more knowledge, 

and history might have been 
very, very different 


O KNOW Josephine, the creole girl who became 

Empress of France, is to know woman as poets 

and artists have conceived her in all her charm 
and frailty 

To know how she inspired in Napoleon as great a love 
as man ever felt for woman, how she destroyed that 
love but preserved a sacred friendship on his part for 
herself and how she finally lost him, is to know as much 
as history can teach of the relation between man and 
woman 

In Josephine are combined all the wisdom and folly, 
all the triumphs and mistakes, of womankind. 

With the man who became Emperor of France and 
with his own hand crowned her Empress, she ran the 
gamut of every experience 

In spite of all the high-priced authors who are being 
paid these days to write sex stories and all the world- 
famed psychologists who are digging deep into the whys 
and wherefores of men and women, no one to date has 
invented anything that will compare even remotely to 
the life of Napoleon and Josephine. Study of it pro- 
duces real gold of experience which can be turned into 
the coin of knowledge and applied to present problems 

What happened to Marie Joséphe-Rose Tascher de la 
Pagerie—she did not become Josephine until she left 
the island of Martinique for France—can happen to al- 
most any girl today. 


\ E ARE continually reading in our magazines of 

modern Napoleons who began as Bonaparte began, 
penniless adventurers. Marriage with a clerk in the 
bank, the mechanic in a garage, a day laborer working 
in a ditch, may lead to unknown heights. 

Every girl hasn't the opportunity of marrying a man 
of power or a millionaire. But every girl has a chance 
to pick a man who may in his country become both, 
a man who has as much as did young Bonaparte, without 
deeds or fortune yet to his credit, when the Viscom- 
tesse de Beauharnais married him 

Josephine was cast first as the enchantress and no 
woman can teach us more of how that réle should be 
played. 

Of all the women of history she is the most 
thoroughly feminine. She had none of the clear and 
intellectual insight of a Cleopatra, none of the native 
shrewdness and dramatic instinct of an Emma Hamil- 
ton, none of the fine sense of values and splendid intel- 
ligence of a Ninon. 
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By ADELA ROGERS 
ST. JOHNS 


like many a woman 

: | ® today, was too sure of her man. 
Ne } She did not appreciate that 
some day her power would 

—_ wane and that she would need 


tenderly shared memories to 


keep the Emperor at her side 


Had she possessed any of these, the world’s history 
would doubtless have been different. 

Yet with them she would not have been Josephine 
and we should have missed the perfect example of the 
purely feminine, unconscious instinct for charm and 
handling men. Without thought, without self-under- 
standing, without analysis of herself or others, Josephine 
was all that man asks to love. But lacking the super 
qualities of these other women, she could not use the 
love she could awaken to bring the best results. 

Studying Josephine, other women who possess natural 
charm must see the necessity for self-analysis, for cul- 
tivation of brains, to get the most out of that charm and 
not allow it to be frittered away in momentary 
pleasures. 

Her final appearance was in a drama that is only too 
well known in our day—old wives for new. 


UT if one studies with care the entire story, if one 

analyzes and traces motives and effects from their 
early beginnings to their later tragic results, it becomes 
plain that “the incomparable Josephine’ lost Napoleon 
not because of political necessity, not only for the glory 
of France, but because of her own vital errors in the 
early days of their love life. 

Could she have looked into the future, could she have 
known during the Italian campaign how greatly she was 
to love The Man of Destiny and how deeply she was 
to desire the position he so amazingly bestowed upon 
her, she would have played her cards differently and it 
is obvious that had she done so nothing could have made 
Napoleon cast her aside. 

From this can be gained a lesson for all women, a 
lesson that lifts the things every woman wants to know 
into the realm of morals and ethics. 

Thou shalt not forget that the strength of a man’s 
love in his hour of temptation is the sum total of the 
happiness and square dealing which that love's past 


Illustrations 
“By And blessed is the woman whose man is bound to her og 
ELDON KELLEY by her own example of devotion and fidelity and gen- 


erosity and happiness in every hour of their life together. 

Each day as it is lived is of supreme importance to 
love. It may seem to contain nothing momentous, no 
occasion for sacrifice or service. But the thread of 
lacked social grace. Josephine put him so every happy day, of every little kindness or every sweet 
he fell completely captive to her feminine charm trust and gentle appreciation is woven into the unseen 
rone which holds a man to a woman even though crowns 
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Che Empress Fosephine’s 

The Girl of Goday 
Not to Build Her Fouse upon 
<But upon the ‘Rock of 


and kingdoms are offered as the price of leaving her. 

Josephine had the best chance any woman ever had 
to weave such a magic rope. Napoleon loved her with 
idolatry; if she were ill he congratulated himself that 
no one could force him to live a day longer than she 
did; he grew ill with longing for her; he groveled at 
her feet. 

What a background could Josephine have built in 
those days! If she had taken but half an hour a day 
to write him a tender and sympathetic letter, how rich 
the reward she would have reaped later on! 

But, like many a woman today, she was too sure of 
him. Her power was supreme and she did not calcu- 
late that it might some day wane and that she might 
need a storehouse of tender, shared memories to keep 
beside her the conqueror of Europe, who desired to 
found a dynasty. 


| THAT and that alone, Josephine failed. She 

left doors in the past, doors opened by her own 
actions and failures, through which tragedies entered 
and tore from her everything she valued. She opened 
the door marked unfaithfulness. She opened the door 
over which was written the dread word divorce. Her 
coldness and indifference wounded Napoleon so deeply 
that he never quite forgot them. 

How careful should every woman be of the prece- 
dent she herself sets in her love! Let her strike the 
keynote of truth and devotion and companionship and 
a man is apt to live up to it. Let her establish things 
on a basis of easy virtue, casual treatment, jealousy, 
coldness and tormenting doubts and the time will come 
when the man will be able to cast her aside without 
hurting his own conscience because she herself began 
it all. 

Many a man is tided over a period of temptation 
because he simply cannot bear to hurt a woman who 
has always been true and kind to him. And he comes 
back to her in the end and together they find peace 
and comfort and joy in those long days of middle life 
which youth refuses to contemplate but which after 
all form the greater part of life and which, above all, 
lack so much else that goes to make youth endurable 
under any circumstances. 


HE woman who takes her fun where she finds it, 
who uses the method so popular today of holding 
a man by sex lures and their attributes, jealousy and 
uncertainty, is apt to find herself, as did Josephine, 
cast aside when life has little left to offer her. 

There is no feminine theory so dangerous, so falla- 
cious, so immoral, as the one which infers that ignoble 
qualities in a woman are most effective in holding a 
man. Nothing can be taught a girl which is more apt 
to undermine her happiness than the careless creed of 
stupid and selfish women: “Oh, the worse you treat a 
man the better he likes it. Men can’t stand to be 
treated too well; they get tired of it. Never let ‘em 
be sure of you.” 

Every page of history proves such theories to be im- 
moral rot, created to salve the vanity of women who 


I pw ews adapted fashion to her personality. Knowing have failed to use their hearts and their brains to win 
she had a beautiful figure, she created the Empire gown and hold men by the higher methods of intelligence 
with the express purpose of emphasizing this asset and charm and honesty. 


Josephine in one phase of her life used those meth- 
ods and nothing could be more fortunate for the 
woman of today who is intelligent enough to look life 
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Experiences Can Geach 
A Great Lesson— 

the Sands of “Doubt and (Coquetry 
Service and ‘Real Love 


in the face than the fact that we have the whole of 
Josephine’s life before us. It is impossible to see the 
future of our own acts, to estimate the results of cer- 
tain methods but we can know what happened to 
Josephine. 

During those early years when Napoleon idolized 
her to the point of actual madness, Josephine’s use of 
capriciousness, coquetry, coldness, seemed marvelously 
effective. The instinctive feminine method of arousing 
jealousy and doubt, never allowing him to be sure of 
possession from one moment to the next, kept him in 
a turmoil of anxiety. 

But its retroaction was deadly. It was a boomerang 
as it will always be a boomerang. Step by step 
Josephine had to retread the path she had taken and 
with bleeding footsteps. One by one, she had to eat 
her cold and careless words and they were very bitter. 

Let us follow her through the five major phases of 
her life and see for ourselves. 

Of his first meetings with Josephine, Napoleon him- 
self wrote, “I was certainly not insensitive to womanly 
charm but until the day I met Josephine I had not 
been spoiled by women. My character made me dif- 
fident in their company. Madame de Beauharnais was 
the first to make me feel a trifle more courageous. 
Once when we were neighbors at the dinner table, she 
said many flattering things about my qualities as a 
military man. I was intoxicated by her praise. I 
spoke to no one else that evening and would not be 
drawn from her side.” 


S NEARLY as we can, let us also make the ac- 
quaintance of “the incomparable Josephine” as 
her husband delighted to call her. 

By birth she was a creole, a French girl born in the 
tropical island of Martinique. Of no particular family, 
she was left an orphan at an early age and brought up 
by an aunt. She could read and write—just that— 
and she could sing and dance. 

Though she was not beautiful, she was evidently 
what today we would call “a pretty woman.” And 
she possessed to a degree so marked that it is impos- 
sible to find a single writer who deals with her or a 
single person who knew her who does not comment 
frequently upon them, the two greatest physical 
charms a woman can have. 

These two charms are within the grasp of every 
woman in the world, can be acquired by every girl no 
matter who she is or where circumstances have placed 
her. 

Grace and a sweet voice. 

Over and over we find them emphasized by those 
who knew the little creole girl, by those who fluttered 
about the Viscomtesse de Beauharnais, by those who 
bowed before the Empress. 

Her grace. Her graceful gestures. Her graceful 
movements. The graceful draping of her garments. 
Her graceful postures. The grace of her hands. 

Looking back into the golden days of their love 
from his lonely exile at St. Helena, Napoleon wrote, 
“Even when sleeping, Josephine was always graceful.” 

This seems to have overshadowed everything else 
about her appearance. We know that she had soft 
dark eyes, soft dark hair and that her teeth were 
abominable. But the picture we get of her is one of 
grace so charming that it caught and held beyond mere 
beauty of feature. [Continued on page 125] 
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apoleon laid the whole world at Josephine’s feet. 
He loved her with idolatry. She could have made { 


herself the lasting love of a superman. Why did she fail? 
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of becoming 
Lady Some- 
thing or other, 
of talking with 
kings and liv- 
ing in a castle. 
Now on her 
first night a- 
broad,she was 
meeting two 
handsome 
young men 
and one of 
them was an 


English Earl 


the gloomy skies of England to the vivid blue heavens 

of Paris, two young men stepped from the Rue de 
Rivoli through the entrance of the Regina Hotel: They 
crossed the lobby with the pleasing nonchalance peculiar to 
Oxford undergraduates and dignified by envious Cambridge 
men as “the Oxford manner.” 

Their sticks were thrust casually beneath their left arms. 
Their chamois skin gloves were held in the left hand. Both 
wore bowler hats. Both wore gay suits and light spats. Both 
were six feet in height and both were strong and lithe of 
body. The Marquis of Chertsey was decidedly English and 
decidedly blond, even to his mustache. Thornton Earl 
Montebarro, Rhodes Scholar of Atlanta, Georgia, U. S. A., 
was as far from blond as raven hair and jet eyes and a wisp 
of black mustache could remove him. They walked and 
looked about them as two Cortezes advancing casually upon a 
glorious Pacific. 

“Well, Monte, old lad,” said the Marquis, “this is where 
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we say, ‘Open, Sesame’ and wait for things to happen.” 

“Yes and there,” Montebarro indicated the porter and desk 
clerks and other employees, “are the forty thieves.” 

The Marquis of Chertsey went to a long counter which 
served as a desk. “A suite for John Winthrope,” he said. 
“I cabled a week ago for reservations.” 

“Yes, Mr. Winthrope.” The clerk fingered through an index 
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and drew out a card. “Will you sign here, sir?” he said. 

The Marquis of Chertsey wrote, “John Winthrope,” and 
handed back the pen. 

“And now, sir,” the clerk said, turning to Montebarro, “will 
you register?” 

Montebarro took the pen and rolled his signature across the 
page. “Thornton Earl Montebarro,” and ended it off with 


M onte and 


the Marquis 
zed at the 
ovely little 
American. 
Monte thought 
of moonlight 
and roses but 
the English 
nobleman sin- 
cerely and for 
the first time 
gave himself 
in love toa 
woman 


a flourish; probably that was an indication of his feelings. 
The clerk took the paper and went into an inner office. 
moment later he came hurrying out, holding himself very 
erect. He bowed low and handed his young guests the card 
of their suite, then he bowed again and drew back. An assist- 
ant clerk issued from the inner office and led the way to the 

elevator. At the entrance he stood aside. 

In the suite the under clerk made a rapid inspection, saw 
that the luggage was properly placed, then bowed himself 
from the room. 


“GERVICE, this place gives plenty of. What?” 
“Yes, it’s a jolly good hotel, Monte. One of the best.” 

While unpacking they discussed their plans for the first 
night of their Parisian vacation. They agreed to dine at the 
Café de Paris. 

“The tumult and the shouting must never die, Monte.” 

“Let them slaughter a very fat bossy, Marq.” 

“Adorned with bottles and bottles of the oldest and finest.” 
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“Garlanded’”—Mr. Montebarro of Georgia bunched a kiss 
upon his finger tips and broadcast it to the heavens, “gar- 
landed with the fairest of the fair.” 

‘And if we draw blank at the Café de Paris, we'll scurry 
over to Ciro’s. If not there—” the gesture of the Marquis 
included even the Eiffel Tower, “all Paris.” 

“Be merciful, O Venus,” prayed Montebarro while 
Marquis telephoned the café for a dinner table. 

“Yes. Table for two. Righto. Special flowers. Yes. I 
say, wait.a moment. Make it for four. Four. That’s right. 
And very special flowers. Yes. John Winthrope at the 
Regina. Thank you.” 


the 


“DIT of an optimist,” remarked Montebarro, taking his 
shirts of many colors from the packing case and placing 
them in a drawer of the clothes-press. 

“To him that hopes, old boy, all things shall be added 
unto.” 

“Marq, why do you travel as John Winthrope?” 

“It saves annoyance. That’s my family name and I always 
use it on the continent. These ladies over here rather chase 
a chap about if they know he has a 
title. Even my father sometimes 


The girl and every one else in the lobby looked at the two 
young men whose approach was quietly heralded by porter, 
secretaries and clerks. Those about the counter not only 
stepped aside to make way for them, they drew back until 
there was a small but definite clearing immediately before the 
chief clerk. Montebarro and the Marquis, canes beneath 
left arms, chamois skin gloves held lightly, bowler hats at 
the infinitesimal exactness of angle, cheeks glowing from tbe 
great joyousness of living, sauntered forward with casual 
disregard for the stillness of the lobby and the curiosity with 
which every person regarded them. 

Montebarro was slightly in advance of the Marquis. As he 
drew near the counter the clerk bowed. It was the signal, 
and the secretaries bowed and the under-clerks bowed. Monte- 
barro gave a quick flick to the tip of his mustache and nodded 
in response. 

“My key,” he said, speaking in his best Oxford manner, 
while those gathered about looked on attentively. 

The head clerk bowed and the secretaries and the under- 
clerks bowed. Then the head clerk called aloud, “Key for 
the Earl of Montebarro.” 


travels incog.” — 

“Is he doing it now?” 

“Heavens, no. This present visit 
to South Africa is semiofficial.” 

They bathed and changed, taking 
the greatest care with the selection 
of socks, shirts, ties and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. Then they sauntered forth, 
seeking tea and everything else the 
gods might choose to send them. 

“Two characters in search of a 
romance,” Montebarro said as they 
strolled from the Rue de Rivoli into 
the Avenue de l|’Opera. At the Café 
de la Paix they agreed the tea would 


be terrible but they could watch 
the grand parade upon the boule- 
vard. 


“Sit here long enough, Monte, and 
all the world goes by.” 

“I don’t want all the world,” re- 
marked Monte. “I want only a fluffy 
little bit, about a hundred pounds of 
it all smothered in ruffles and lace.” 

After tea they made their way to 
Harry’s New York bar. A trio of 
cocktails and even Paris was enhanced. 

“Come, let us be truly merry,” L____. 
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suggested Montebarro, ordering a 
fourth 

A quarter of an hour later they strolled into the lobby 
of their hotel, still commenting on the exhilarating merits 
of the human existence and then, as a battalion halts at the 
order of command, they stopped though not a word had been 
spoken. 

She was a small girl, only a few pounds more than Monte- 
barro’s designated one hundred. She was standing beside 
an elderly lady who was talking to the clerk. 

“Marg,” whispered Monte, “in the distribution you'll get 
the mother.” 

“Montebarro,” 
ceases.” 


“ 


whispered the Marquis, “our friendship 


? THE two young men started across the lobby. Immediately 

a porter appeared and preceded them, asking passage 
from guests who loitered in their direct path. A liveried 
attendant carrying four packages ceased his quick walking 
to stand at rigid attention as they passed. An under-secre- 
tary, seeing their approach, hurried from an inner office and 
touched the head clerk on his shoulder. The clerk imme- 
diately ignored the crowd awaiting him. His assistants put 
down their pens and assumed af attitude of dignified eager- 
ness. The porter opened a pathway before the young men 
following him, opened a pathway which led directly by the 
side of the little girl whose clothes proclaimed her an Ameri- 
can and whose eyes languidly murmured she was an angel. 
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“Key for the Earl of Monte- 
barro,” repeated the secretaries 
and the under-clerks. 

Instantly from behind a parti- 
tion appeared a porter, whose 
exalted bearing proved his un- 
derstanding of the honor done 
him, holding a room key. 

“Key for the Earl of Monte- 
barro,” said the porter. 

The calling for the key and 
its arrival had required only a — 
second, much too short a time 
for an admittance to the peerage 
to pass through the ruby glow in 
Montebarro’s brain. But when 
the clerk held out the key and 
said, “Yes, your lordship,” then 
Montebarro opened his mouth to ; 
protest. A jab in the back with ? 
a walking-stick and the heel of a 
shoe upon his instep caused him 
to pause and that instant’s delay 
was sufficient for the Marquis to 
catch his arm, remark, “We must 
hurry, [Continued on page 106] 
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M ary, backed by Mama, 
stood before them. Her 
hair was like midnight and 
her eyes like an angel’s. 
Monte and the Marquis 
were pals. They tried to 
decide which of them 
should get the girl and 
which should die of a 
broken heart 
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OSE of us who are trying so sincerely to 

make this the finest magazine ever published 
for the young woman of today were discussing 
a few weeks ago how to get the most out of life. 
There were four of us present: a publisher, an 
artist, a famous girl poet and the writer. 

“If you had a young daughter and could give 
her but one thing from all the gifts in the world 
what would you choose?” asked the publisher. 

said the artist. 

“Intelligence,” said L. 

“Don’t be silly,” said the lovely poetess who 
has both beauty and intelligence. ‘‘Give her 
enthusiasm first, for with enthusiasm, no matter 
what life does to her she will possess within 
herself the sense of beauty, the keenness of mind 
and the zest for existence which means ever- 
lasting youth.” 

Poets have that ability to arrive instantly at 
truths that it takes the rest of us long and bitter 
arguments to reach. 


E GIRLS of today have freedoms and op- 

portunities, careers and social chances open 
to us such as have never been open to women 
before. Yet it seems to me that altogether too 
many of us lack true enthusiasm. We are still 
burdened with the old-fashioned woman’s atti- 
tude of watchful and slightly wistful hope—wait- 
ing for the traditional knight on the white 
charger or the newer raise in the pay envelope, 
but not doing anything very active about either. 
The vast majority of us are still trusting fate 
will happen to us instead of making ourselves 
happen to fate. 


OW the reason so many men of fifty appear 
happier and more adjusted to life than many 
women of the same age is because from their 
earliest childhood boys instinctively begin build- 
ing up enthusiasms to see them through. A boy 
accepts the fact that he is going to live a long 
while and that unless he does something about 
it, his latter years will come out pretty thin. He 
may take up nothing more important than golf 
or stud poker but take it up he does. He may 
never break ninety but because he hopes he will, 


Enthusiasm 


By RUTH WATERBURY 


he goes out day after day and chases a little white 
pill over green hills in a fierce struggle between 
himself and his own ineptitude. That he never 
attains his goal doesn’t matter. At least he has 
a goal and he gets a kick out of that. 

Too many of us women think of the years 
after our twenty-fifth birthdays in terms of a 
vast blank. We take up occasional cults, cer- 
tainly. But we take them up and put them down 
again. Because we have no continuity of interest 
we even, some of us, aspire to the sophistication 
of boredom and to the pose of the broken heart 
carefully hidden beneath the painted smile. And 
that is just plain self-bunk. 


HERE is only one way to happiness and that 

is to live to the fullest extent of which we 
are capable. 

So let us cultivate our enthusiasms. Let us 
take a deep interest and a deep joy in books, in 
music, in clothes, in cosmetics, in architecture, 
in sports, in humanity. Our really fine minds 
are capable of greater diversity than man’s. 
And we can, therefore, win the rewards of 
greater interests once we set out after them. 

It is perfectly true that our enthusiasms will 
wax and wane and that we may discover many 
of them have been misguided. It takes wisdom 
to handle enthusiasms, they being as explosive 
as they are. It is likewise true that if you avoid 
enthusiasms and never do or say or think any- 
thing new you will never make a fool of yourself. 
But on the other hand you will never make a 
triumph of yourself either. 


ITH enthusiasm, with the vitality and inter- 

est and zest for life enthusiasm creates, we 
stand a chance to triumph. But even if we find 
a little less than glory, even if we do not quite 
attain the heights, it is, like love, infinitely better 
to have lived and lost than never to have lived 
at all. 

This is the underlying purpose of the editorial 
policy of the new Smart Set, to bring to you 
through the stories of girls who have achieved 
success, fame and love, the enthusiasm to go 
and do likewise. 
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MEANT to write upon the sub- 
| Ez of keeping to your ideals 

and not allowing companions or 
environment to contaminate them 
but I have received a letter from a 
reader which seems to represent the 
case of such hundreds of girls start- 
ing in life—you can read it here— 
that I will postpone idealism until 
next month and endeavor to answer 
this typical missive for you all to 
read. As you see, the writer signs 
herself just “Mary.” 

The truth about it all is that her 
steady education at the State Normal 
School has broadened her mind and 
opened windows through which her 
imagination can see vistas and the 
home town life no longer draws her; 
it is too cramped. I understand and 
sympathize. 

It is this spirit which makes the 
greatness of America, this desire to 
rise and expand. But as I have writ- 
ten many times, Mary must first 
look at the “hole” and ascertain if 
it is square or round and then decide 
whether she is the square or round 
peg which will either fill it exactly 
or be a hopeless misfit. That is to 
say, she must first of all examine 
herself and discover if she has 


Twin Falls, Idaho, 
October 3, 1928 


Dear Madame Glyn: I know I am the 
Mary that you are talking to in your 
SMART SET articles. You have helped 
me. You are helping me with every 
article you write in that magazine. I am 
twenty-two. I have just graduated from 
the State Normal School. I dread the 
humdrum existence of a teacher’s life. 
The thing I planned for years, an ap- 
pointment, is coming soon and I dread it. 

I realize that the struggle of the 
average American girl of today is to 
build up her personality but what chance 
has she in a small city in Iduho with a 
limited circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances? There isn’t a man in this city 
that I would want to marry and I do hope 
to marry before I am thirty. I am torn 
between that and the lure of Chicago or 
New York. Beyond my small college 
and normal school education and a fair 
amount of reading and family back- 
ground—my father is a well-to-do farmer 
—I have no special ability. I believe I 
have a normal intelligence. I have an 
average share of good looks. I have in 
the bank about one thousand dollars of 
my own. Tell me, dear Madame Glyn, 
how am I going to get any place? I am 
at sea without a compass. Mary 


herself tests of will and ruthlessly 
dissect her own reactions. 

She should discover how strong 
or weak her emotions towards 
physical things are—and mental 
things—and wherever she dis- 
covers weakness, she should de- 
terminedly eradicate it. All this 
may take six months but she will 
then have the suitable armor and 
weapons for her fight and can 
step forth with her thousand dol- 
lars and, if possible, some definite 
idea as to the line of work she 
hopes to obtain. 


HE restless expansion urge 
often shows at first in just a 
desire to get out and does not 
seem able to discover in what 
actual direction it wants to go. 
Girls just feel they want to be 
movie stars or go on the legiti- 
mate stage or into some big busi- 
ness or be artists or musicians— 
anything to express themselves 
and not be commonplace plodders 
in the home town where they 
know all the young men they have 
been to school with and can find 
no romance anywhere. 


enough strength of character to set out on the great adventure All I say is: Prepare yourself, Mary. Cultivate your per- 


of coming to the big city with so small a capital. 


ceptions and gain a sense of values. Then try to decide what 


F SHE realizes that she is weak where influence of others 

is concerned, weak over resisting ordinary temptations and 
perhaps physically on the delicate side and accustomed to 
home shelter and comforts, the setting forth may be very 
hazardous unless she has some distinct opening in view. Then 
if she ventures she should live with the greatest economy in 
the big city and stick to the job she has secured until another 
and better one is in sight. 

No girl should leave home without first having acquired 
self-discipline. If the case is as this Mary describes and the 
appointment which she dreads is near, she shoul’ use all the 
spare time in reinforcing her own character; she should set 


you would like to have; look into the possibilities of securing it. 

Face the possibilities of adverse conditions and what you 
will be able to do if you have to wait and are unsuccessful 
for a while. Visualize it all, bad and good, before you plunge. 
And if possible, before you start, try to have perfected yourself 
in one or two of the essentials. We will say, if it is the 
arts which are your goal, learn as much of whichever one 
you fancy as the home town can teach you. 

If it is the business world which draws you, at least before 
leaving, become an expert shorthand typist so that you will 
not be handicapped when you arrive among—oh! such a let 
of other girls struggling also. : 

It is perfectly ridiculous to think: [Continued on page 105) 
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Wise Shopping 


Economy 


More 


formal 
and flatter- 
ing is this 
gray brushed 
felt with pheas- 
ant wing trim- 
ming. Best for 
the prominent fea- 
tured to give a soft, 
feminine look on 
days when hair and 
skin need shaded lights 


(Courtesy Hyland Bros.) 


Make 


your hats 

lend variety 

to your ward- 

robe. An “‘off- 
the-face’’ mod- 

el, such as this 

Rose Descat orig- 
inality of beige 

felt with horsehair 
inserts, should be 
worn when you wish 
to appear debonaire 
(Courtesy Hyland Bros.) 


ere, in one costume, is a complete guide to clever shopping. This en- 

semble of oxford gray “‘Hillbilly’’ homespun has youthful verve and 
practicality plus the best style points of the coming season. It has the finger 
tip coat, the pleated skirt with girdle top, the very new “‘tuck-in”’ blouse of 
white crepe de chine. Worn with an untrimmed felt hat, oxfords and slip- 
on gloves, it is correct for any daytime occasion 


(Hat and Suit, courtesy Peck and Peck) 
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HE ability to dress smartly is 

not a gift. It is an acquired 
knowledge of what to buy and 

how to buy it. On shopping wisely de- 
pends your individuality and charm. 
Good shopping means good values. If 
you plan your buying intelligently it 
can save you at least one-third of your clothes allowance. 
I do hope that this department is teaching you this feminine 
science. I so sincerely want it to be a guide for you to 
your local shops and the season’s styles. Each month I 
try to assemble real American clothes for real American girls, 
not exotic, extreme things worn by slinky clothes-horse mani- 
kins who never come off the modiste’s floor. I choose from 
the New York shops the models I feel you can wear on all 
vecasions and which are available in your local stores. I 
myself love these chic little ready-mades. They have a 
youthful verve the too elaborate French imports never have 
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his plaid velvet Reboux 

import is an ex¢ellent buy 
for the girl with a slim mil- 
linery allowance. It 
enough formality for dress 
wear and sufficient simplicity 
for general use. Very becom- 
ing to square-jawed young 
faces. It’s the hat shown on 
the cover of this magazine 


(Courtesy Hyland Bros.) 


ashions 


Midseason Mode 


By GEORGIA 
MASON 


to my eye, and express our national 
spirit more genuinely. 

The days when style was exclusive 
and isolated are gone. New models 
now appear in Seattle and Keokuk 
almost simultaneously with their re- 
: lease in New York City and Mary on 
Main Street has as much opportunity to be chic as Fifi on 
Fifth Avenue. The thing that Fifi and Mary must both have 
is the real style news plus the training to spend their dress 
allowance wisely. 

I have discovered for myself that the simplest way of 
purchasing wisely is to plan out my wardrobes in actual two- 
year stretches. One rarely wears out completely coats or 
little cloth dresses in a single season and by laying out a 
wardrobe plan, well in advance of actual purchase, you can get 
one thing to supplement the other so that you will always 
maintain that ensemble note which is the basis of true chic. 
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A good divis.on or your clothes 
allowance, I think, is to budget it 
thus: 50 per cent for coats and 
dresses, 16 per cent for hose and 
lingerie, 20 per cent for hats, shoes 
and gloves, 14 per cent for acces- 
sories. Figure out your total yearly 
clothes allowance on this basis 
whether the total be $100 or $1000 
and see how very expedient it 


proves. 


ON’T, don’t, whatever you do, 
buy a hat or a pair of shoes 

and most certainly not a coat or a 
dress unless it bears some relation- 
ship to other items you already 
have. Because your best girl friend 
is wearing green shoes, let’s say, 
don’t let her encourage you to buy 
a similar pair unless you know you 
already possess some costume they 
will complement. And don’t let 
some hat in a milliner’s window so 
charm you that you buy it and get 
it home only to discover it doesn’t 
“go” with any dress you own and 
must therefore become a skeleton 
in your closet. Of course, we all 
do it, more or less, but the path 
of wisdom is to avoid these im- 
pulsive purchases as far as possible. 
The old proverb of our child- 
hood, “Look before you leap,” we 
can paraphrase into “Look before 
you buy” when it comes to shop- 
ping. Look, look, look and bear 


his beige flat crepe frock 

shows the new cape scarf 
and the pert peplum finished 
with a narrow knife pleated 
frill. Note the jeweled buckle 
at the belt and the slightly 
longer skirt. Worn with a beige 
felt hat and brown suede 


mps. The bag is antelope. A 
ble 


delightful “‘all day’’ ensem 


(Courtesy Stern Bros.) 


your own figure, your own face, 
your own social life in mind all the 
time. Just because a dress is filmy 
and lovely doesn’t make it the 
dress for you if you spend the 
better part of your day in a busi- 
ness office. And even though beige 
is generally becoming and _persis- 
tently smart, it isn’t necessarily a 
good buy if you live in a city like 
smoky Pittsburgh. 
Remember suitability, first of 
all, to your personality. Check 
with the mode of the moment. 
Consider such things as dry- 
cleaner’s bills. Beware of fab- 
rics that need to be pressed 
every time they are worn. There 
are others, just as lovely, that do 
not. It is the little things like this 
thatcount. Itistheavoiding ofthese 
mistakes that saves you money. 

And now that that’s over, let us 
get down to the real style news of 
the month. 


Che New GDabrics 


HEER woolens will be a definite 

style feature of the coming 
spring frocks. They are practical 
and inexpensive and since they can 
be cut for beautiful tailoring, re- 
member them when planning your 
“nine-to-five” dresses. 

For evening wear, while tulles, 
laces and chiffons still remain prime 
favorites, some distinctly new fab- 
rics are quietly slipping in. Per- 
manent moire of a soft, supple 
texture is being used and the flat 
crepes in new shades of green, blue, 
beige and gray. Lace frocks with 
long sleeves are shown, indicative 
of the increasing formality of the 
whole mode. It isn’t possible this 
year to don a little sports frock, 


F2 the impudent little face 
comes this Rose Descat model 
of brown soleil with a draped 
crown and a bow over one ear 


(Courtesy Hyland Bros.) 


Arn beige flat crepe—and nothing is smarter 
—with a softly tied blouse and a separate 
unlined coat, an ensemble which gives height and 
Slippers of bisque-royale kid and 
skull cap of green felt 


(Courtesy—Saks— Fifth Avenue) 
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circular skirt of black vel- 

vet, a bodice and sleeves 

of scarlet brocade, large, soft 

velvet collar and cuffs combine 

to make this one of the smartest 

of midseason evening wraps. 
Best on tall sophisticates 


(Courtesy Hickson) 


wear it all day and be fashion’s pet. You 
must be formal and quite ladylike. 

In line with this tendency, tailoring in 
the truest sense of the word has returned. 
Tailored suits and tailored dresses are 
daily appearing with clusters of stitching 
and stitched straps as a finishing detail. 
This goes beyond the old-familiar “tail- 
ored suit.” The spring tailleurs are at 
once more decorative and more chic, the 
finger-tip jacket coat being an absolute 
“must” on a costume of this sort. 

Then tweed. Count the day lost when 
you discover no new weave or color in 
tweeds. They lie all over the mode like 
a tent and you literally have got to 
have tweed somewhere in your wardrobe 
if you are to consider yourself truly in 
the procession. 

All forecasts emphasize chartreuse; sea 
sand, a new tone of beige; lake blue, a 
delicate watery tint; and honey as the 
featured shades for those little silk 
dresses that combine practicality and 
charm, particularly for the girl who 


he toque continues 

very chic. Agnes’ 
fetching version is of 
paisley and black felt. 
Buy carefully, however, 
as it is becoming only to 
the most flawless profiles 


(Courtesy Hyland Bros.) 


Te yet softly feminine is this 
flat crepe in blue-gray, a new 
shade, with cockscomb scallops as 
a trimming detail on sleeve and 
blouse. Box pleated skirt. An ex- 
- cellent purchase for the girl who 
goes to business 


(Courtesy Peck and Peck) 


ere is a treasure, a gown 
that may be worn‘at dressy 
afternoon dates, at dinner or 
for evening parties. Of black 
lace it features a back cape and 
uneven hem line. White flower 
trimming at the girdle 


(Courtesy Stern Bros.) 


works. Prints will be good again 
this spring but the motifs will be 
smaller and less pronounced than 
last year’s and should be worn with 
coats darker than the dress. Silk 
dresses will have a softer line, their 
simplicity heightened by skillful cut- 
ting and design. Scarfs will be on 
everything and everywhere. They 
appear on the back, at the side, in 
the front, in solid and contrasting 
colors. They are really ravishing. 

Hem lines will dash up and down 
as they have all winter, and even 
more so. And the princess silhouette 
will most certainly be with us. 


The Yellow ‘Peril 


EALLY, it amounts to a peril, 
the extreme use of beige, tan, 
light yellow, honey and yellow-brown 
I see everywhere. If even has gone 
into lingerie and the girl who sticks 
to pink [Continued on page 143] 
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Read ‘What Ten ‘Years in 


chic Pari- 


sienne has two an- 
swers to the prob- 
lem of dressing the 
head to comply with 
the increased for- 
mality of the evening 
mode. She either 
dons a skull cap 
of silver tissue, as 
sketched at the 
extreme left, which 
hides every strand of 
hair—or brushes her 
bob softly back and 
pins on some little 
curls 


dancing 

frock of 

printed geor- 

gette to be 

worn with 

either the 

classically 

severe opera 

pump or the 

one-strap san- 

dal will most successfully bridge 
the “in-between” season’s dinner 
dates. The very smart black 
satin bag with the rhinestone 
clasp is a charming accessory 


delicate new eve- he glittering se- 
ning note is the F quined jacket of 
persistent use of white. “Paris, January, 1929 the winter should be 
Wraps of white vel- replaced for spring 
veteen with redingote T IS not a new thing to taneous and stimulating to me. dinner wear by the 
capelets are favored advise you to be smarter I am bringing to you what newer cocktail coat 
for spring in appearance to build I have found out about how of pastel velvets 
charm and individuality. to do it, little things that 
A great many people have make the difference—more 
told you that you should make the most of your appearance, than large quantities of money—and also to tell you what is 
that more than half your success in business and social life going on in Paris, the style center of the world, which may 
depends upon your appearance. help you to select the things that are smart and will stay 
I’m not coming to you with a new idea, though the idea smart until you are through wearing them. 
of building charm and personality is always freshly spon- As I sit at my desk looking out over one of the great 
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P aris now embroiders 


ys : the boutonniere on the 
weed will frock. This flower of blue 
dominate the and magenta highlights 
mode straight a white blouse 
to midsummer, 
so the clever 
girl will do well 
to purchase 
herself a hat 
R 
oj twe 
eally dash- 


ing and very 
practical are 
thenew sleeve- 
less jackets of 
tweed, with 
scarf to match 


Chic comple- 
ments to spring 
tailleurs are 
these two belts, 
the upper one 
of kid, mono- 
grammed in sil- 
ver; the lower of 
kid and tweed 
combined 


hitherto have 
divided into 
two classes, 
slip-ons or 
buttoned 
models. Now Paris shows 
them combining the best 
features of both 


choker scarf, a 
small muff, acara- 


To the uncrimmed litle By DORA LOUES MILLER 


silk dresses of spring, 


a matching scarf and boulevards of Paris I see a the world. The one differ- : : 

the oldest it 

huge constant stream of women ence is that they seem to 
BE? eepgaee'e> lack passing. It is not because I know how to build instinc- 


the correctly de love Paris that I think of tively and that we Americans 


bonair note 
them as the smartest women have to learn that secret. 
in the world. It is because they actually are the smartest Having only a few francs to spend, the little French errand 
women in the world! The fact is so generally conceded that girl can make herself look as if she had stepped from a grande 
I am sure you have heard it often before. maison de l’haute couture on the Rue de la Paix. The 


It isn’t because they are prettier than you are, because American girl with much more beauty and with much more 
American girls have more to build on than any other girls in} money often does not seem able to [Continued on page 124] 
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to New Yok to work, or 

if you are already in New 
York, you think you would 
like to go to Paris and work 
there for a while. Well, per- 
haps it isn’t Paris or even New 
York, perhaps it is Indianapolis 
or San Francisco or Atlanta. 
Anyway you probably want to 
go to your dream city and con- 
quer Fate. Going to the big 
city is the modern equivalent 
for sending your knight out to 
fight the Saracen or to kill the 
Dragon. The modern girl is 
her own knight. She goes forth 
to battle, herself. 

And indeed it takes a strong 
will and a fighting spirit for a 
girl in a small town to come to 
New York and make a success- 
ful living. You must like ob- 


] SUPPOSE you want to come 


stacles; you must be willing to 
bear loneliness; you must like 


opposition. If you are so con- 
stituted the big city has a lot 
to give you, although by the 
time you are about forty, you 
won't like it any more. But 
forty is a long way off, so why 
worry about it? By that time I 
you will be ready to do some- 

thing else. 

Sometimes a girl comes to 
New York with no savings— 
with about twenty dollars. What 
I say about New York applies to any city; I :nerely say “New 
York” to save space. In that case, she usually has letters of 
introduction or a prospect of a job. Sometimes these jobs 
work out and sometimes they don’t. One girl I know lived 
on bananas for a week and later on rolls and a picce of sausage 
from the corner delicatessen. Some girls are willing to boil 
an egg and cook coffee all in the same pot and don’t mind 
having a pie on the bed. A girl who can stand this rough life, 
a girl who can be really indifferent to it may corae to New 
York with very little money and fight through. 


UT more often a girl comes with little money who cannot 
bear such dismal, sordid living and who is ashamed to go 
back home a failure. A friend of mine, Genevieve C., nearly 
died because she was that kind of girl. Deserted by her 
husband, with no money and ill, she was living in a theatrical 
boarding-house. In the next room was a thin, blondined bur- 
lesque actress, shocking to Genevieve, fresh from Mississippi, 
but this stranger fed Genevieve and paid her room rent for 
two months and nursed her until she was well. It was two 
years before Genevieve could repay this amazing, casual kind- 
ness. Genevieve with this start, climbed steadily on, until 
she was making $22,000 a year. She saved $50,000 and retired. 
If I were you, I should not depend on any such accident 
nor would I come to New York or any other big city with less 
than three hundred dollars. Bear in mind that it might easily 
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t took Mrs. Woodward, who is now one of the 
highest paid advertising women in the country and 
the author of “Through Many Windows,’’ just 
nine months to land her first job in New York 


Big City 


take you six months to get a 
good job and what good would 
it do you to come to New York 
and go to work in a factory or 
at washing dishes? You'd be 
too tired to know the city or 
see it. If you had some money 
you could live a little while 
until you had found a job and 
if you didn’t find one and had 
to go back home, you would 
have the experience to remem- 
ber. 


ERHAPS you are a girl like 

Mollie Blair, who comes 
from a small city in Massachu- 
setts. She had a good job 
there, was well paid and was 
used to living in comfort. She 
was in the habit of wearing very 
good clothes and buying only in 
expensive shops. And she hated 
discomfort like a cat. In New 
York she thought she would 
meet famous people and do in- 
teresting work. Armed with 
letters from the heads of the 
office at home, she came in great 
excitement. But she found that 
these letters only led to jobs 
Culver as dull as those she left in 
Massachusetts. And they ac- 
tually paid less money while it 
cost much more to live. She 
had a definite aim; she wanted 
to learn the advertising business 
but she found that while she could get jobs as a stenographer 
in advertising agencies, somehow or other, she never got any 
higher up. I fear she was impatient and didn’t give these 
jobs a chance to work out. At first when she still had money 
obtaining work was a comparatively easy matter although it 
wasn’t the work she wanted, but by a harsh coincidence of 
fate, when her little fund dwindled jobs also began to give 
out. Now she is willing to take even uninteresting jobs be- 
cause the fascination of New York has reached into her so 
deeply that she would rather work here at dull work for 
less money than to go back home. 

Mollie has, in the course of her stay, tried every method oi 
getting a job. She had, as I said, good letters of introduction 
from people of importance. In her case those letters were 0! 
some value but often they are not as most successful people 
are besieged by bearers of letters. Also she made the dreary 
round of employment agencies. The bigger the city, the bigger 
the employment agency. Fairly good jobs are to be secured 
from them but here again you must be prepared for a dreary 
and tiring experience. You must be prepared to spend days 
sitting about among discouraged girls waiting for a chance. 
Catholic and Jewish girls have special difficulties with agencies; 
many of these will not get jobs for either Catholic or Jewish 
girls. They are not fair enough to tell the girls this in advance 
but allow them to waste days which they need desperately and 
to feel around blindly for the reason why no job is ever 
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t takes exceptional courage for a small town girl to 
come to New York and make a successful living. 


“Don’t come unless you are proficient in something, can 


offered them except the ones which nobody else wants to take. 

The large subject of religious intolerance has no place in 
this special article but it often presses down very hard 
when a girl is first beginning to make her living. Later on 
when she has some accomplishment to point to it makes very 
little difference to her. 

There are some exceptions, of course, among employment 
igencies. There are a few sympathetic and kindly people 
imong them but as a rule they are run by hard, cold and 
suspicious people who have no understanding of human beings 
or the needs of business. 

I got my first job through an agency but as the job had no 
pay attached to it and I worked nine hours a day for nothing 
I was not particularly grateful to the agency. I was willing 
to work for nothing because I was taught in return to use 
the dictaphone; after six weeks I was paid five dollars a 
week; later, nine. I answered an advertisement for another 
job, paying the large sum of eight dollars a week, although 
this, remember, was many years ago and pay was smaller than 
it is now. When I arrived at the address it proved to be a 
shabby, mean-looking building. I had been so fed on the 
romanticism of newspapers that I assumed it must be a dan- 
gerous place to go into and that here was one of those “lures” 
of the big city. I actually walked around the block twice 
before I dared to go in. It turned out that the office was run 
by the most puritanical woman I have ever known in my 
life and this crowded, noisy, pine-tabled office was for me 
the beginning of a vivid business life. It was a publishing 
house which has long gone out of existence. 


HAT was all long ago, while Mollie Blair is fighting 

her fight today. She seems to be a strong, brave spirit 
but she has the weakness of young people; she lacks 
patience and she expects too much of life. She is 
fastidious and wants to live in pleasant places and to 
wear nice clothes. She'll solve her problem, without 
doubt, but she has had a hard time 
and will continue to have a hard time 
for a while. 

When she arrived in New York 
Mollie got a comfortable room in a 
boarding-house, fairly clean, with 
very bad food for fifteen dollars a 
week. Often these places are very 
fussy about the kind of girls whom 
they take in and have the general air 
of doing a favor for the fifteen dol- 
lars which you pay. She also tried 
renting a furnished room and “eating 
around” or cooking her meals over 
a “Sterno.” When she lived like that 
Mollie ate one fairly good meal a day 
and patched it out with scrappy break- 
fasts and lunches. But she found 
that this also cost her fifteen dollars 
a week. Naturally, at first, that sort 
of cooking and eating seemed very 
romantic and adventurous but noth- 
ing you do every day is romantic— 
not love, nor adventure, nor flying— 
only the occasional thing can be ro- 
mantic. So while she had better food 
she also grew very bored and physi- 


stand loneliness and have about three hundred dollars 
By HELEN WOODWARD 


cally tired. At the present time Mollie with a little gift of 
money from home lives in perhaps the most comfortable home 
for working women in New York, where a single room with- 
out bath, attractively furnished, costs her fifteen dollars a 
week. This does not include food. For meals she. generally 
eats in a tea-room where she pays eighty-five cents for her 
dinner. Occasionally, she prepares sketchy dinners on a little 
electric grill, which is especially useful to her just now when 
she is out of work. 


N THIS hotel when the girls meet for the first time they do 

not say, “What nice weather we're having,” but, “Where 
do you hang your stockings to dry?” Mbollie is lucky about 
her laundry. Once a week she sends it home to Massachusetts. 
This is not an unusual practice among girls away from home 
as the parcel post charge is small. Like all girls, she washes 
her own stockings and usually when she wears glove-silk 
underwear she washes that. Most working girls have little 
electric irons but these are used secretly as this is not allowed 
in boarding-houses or hotels. The [Continued on page 145] 


Wren she is 


out of work she 
prepares 
sketchy sup- 
pers on anelec- 
tric grillin- 
stead of spend- 
ing eighty-five 
cents for a tea- 

room dinner 
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By MARY LEE 


JY HEN I think of hair 
and its problems I al- 
ways think of what a 


certain woman, wise in the 
ways of beauty, used to say 
to me: “The trouble with us, 
Mary, is that we don’t realize 
that hair is to the face what a 
frame is to a picture. The 
loveliest painting may go un- 
noticed for a long time if its 
frame is shabby, ugly and 
broken. And a delicate etch- 
ing, with subtle lights and 
shadows, may be completely 
ruined by a heavy, ornate 
frame. Then, too, haven't you 
often seen a simple, unpreten- 
tious picture whose charm and 
interest was brought out to 
perfection by just the right 
frame?” She used to add one 
thoughtful remark. “You know, 
each of us has only one picture 
in a lifetime, one face to 
frame!” 


| ape it true, when you think 


about it? We do have only ae te 
one face, a face which has to 
last us all our lives. Noses : 


may be a trifle too long, or a \ 
too short; eyes may be set ; 

too close or too far apart, and 
mouths and chins may fall 
short of the ideal. But we 
must decide to make the best 
of them. I know of no better 
way than by providing a lovely, 
graceful frame of hair. For we can change the frame, you 
see, much more readily than we can change the picture itself. 
Hair, if it’s cared for and dressed becomingly, does marvelous 
things to the picture which is the face. 

In this article I’m not going to say much about styles of 
hairdressing. That requires a whole article to itself. But 
I'm going to talk seriously about hair health, which is really 
the whole sum and substance of hair beauty. Lovely hair 
must be healthy hair. And healthy hair doesn’t usually “just 
grow,” without loving care and watchful attention. In the 
follicle, that tiny tube in the scalp which holds the separate 
hair, there is the most marvelous mechanism for making and 
strengthening hair. At the bottom of the follicle there’s the 
apparatus for nourishing the hair. Along the sides of the 
follicle are the oil glands, so necessary -for hair health and 
luster, and there’s an interesting muscle with a long name 
which holds the hair erect, and which can actually make your 
hair stand on end from excitement or mechanical stimulation. 

It’s a fascinating collection of microscopic machinery, and 
really much more complicated than this brief description 
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he hair brush is mightier than the beauty 
parlor in bringing glory to your hair. Every But 
shade of hair has its individual beauty when the 
natural sheen is brought out. Five minutes’ 
daily brushing will achieve it 


implies. I’ve talked about 
hair structure because, in the 
healthy hair, all these depart - 
ments are working at high 
efficiency. The blood is send- 
ing plenty of rich nourish- 
ment to the hair-making ap- 
paratus; the oil glands are 
producing just enough—not 
too much—oil to make hair 
smooth and lustrous, and the 
little “erector pilus” muscle 
is holding the hair firmly, 
keeping it elastic and alive- 
looking. 


HEN the hair machin- 
ery is not working 
properly one of two things 
may be at fault. -First, your 
health in general may be be- 
low par. There may be diet 
deficiencies, lack of fresh air 
and exercise, or your system 
may be suffering from too 
many parties and dances. 
Rest and building up, under 
a doctor’s orders, if possible, 
are the very best ways to 
get results. When general 
health is poor all the hair 
tonics in the world won’t help 
} : you. You must get to the 
root of the trouble. 
if you're reasonably 
healthy there is no reason on 
earth why you shouldn’t have 
healthy, lovely hair. Before 
it begins to show signs of 
neglect learn to treat it scientifically. You can do for yourself 
nearly all the things that the professional scalp expert does 
in her salon. I do hope that all the girls who read this article 
will look in their mirrors, feel the texture of their hair, and 
begin to be very, very critical of it. Now, while you’re young, 
is the time to start. It will save many a heartache later on, 
when the little gray hairs creep in and the hair grows dull 
and lifeless before its time. 

Begin now a systematic daily treatment, even if your bob 
is sleek and shining. The daily hygiene of the hair is as 
important as the hygiene of the skin or the teeth. No girl 
would miss her morning session with the toothbrush or the 
daily washing of face and hands. Why should the hair get 
only occasional attention? 

Learn to massage your hair daily—and I mean every single 
day! After you've got used to the idea a few minutes’ 
massage of the scalp will be no more of a chore than brushing 
your teeth or taking a bath. 

Grasp your head with your two hands, resting your elbows 
on a table in front of you. The thumbs should grip the neck 
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Grain Your Geair to Platter Your Gace 
Gor the Care of the Fair Is the Beginning 
Of Beauty ‘Wisdom 


at the base. Now begin 
by rotating the scalp under 
the thumbs, then rotate 
the fingers, till you've 
covered the whole scalp 
with this stimulating, in- 
vigorating movement. 

A healthy scalp moves 

quite freely over the bony 
skull. With a little prac- 
tice in scalp massage you 
can become quite expert. 
Of course, if you can, it’s 
fine to have a professional 
do it now and then. The 
skilled hair specialist can 
use more force and a 
soothing rhythm that helps 
wonderfully when you're 
tired and jumpy. 

What about brushing? That, too, 
is a daily hygienic duty. It ought 
to be a joy, because the right kind 
of brushing begins at the hair roots 
and draws the hair straight away 
from the scalp. Never brush the 
hair down flat, for that only mats 
in the dust and grime that the hair 
has been accumulating all day. The 
old rule, a hundred strokes a day, 
still holds good. 


“DUT,” wails the girl with delicate 
hair, “my wave will come right 

out if I brush my hair every eve- 
ning!” I know how lovely a marcel 
or finger wave can be. But I’ve also 
seen hair which, because of the 
wave, has been dreadfully neglected 
and shows it. It’s quite true that 
there are certain kinds of hair that 
will not hold a wave after brushing 
or combing. You must remember, 
however, that the hair that’s so beau- 
tifully waved today will react in 
time to the neglect and abuse that 
comes from restricting its freedom. 
One good compromise is to learn 
how to wave your hair at home with 
combs. Often by putting the combs 
in while you dress you can give your 
hair all the wave it needs to keep 
it looking smart. Use light, thin 
combs, and break them off a little at 
the ends till they are just the right 


length. Part your hair as you wear it and dampen with a 
good curling lotion. Insert the combs at the sides hori- 


wi tended hair can frame the 

plainest face into new loveliness 

but don't make the common mistake of 

neglecting your scalp in order to pre- 
serve your marcel wave 


GAVE YOu 
A SBEAUTY ‘PROBLEM? 


f you will write eMary Lee she 

will help you with it. Jndividual 
letters with self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes will be answered by te- 
turn mail. 

“Do not fear that your personal 
beauty problem may be too slight or 
too complex for eAiss Lee’s attention. 
Address eMiss eMary Lee, care 
of Smarr Set, 221 West 57th 

Street, New York City 


strong and lively. Don’t 
ever be a slave to your 
wave, or your hair will 
steadily deteriorate in 
quality. If you use pat- 
ented or kid curlers re- 
member not to coil them 
too tightly so that the hair 
is painfully pulled. 

It’s a mistake to im- 
agine that you must wear 
your hair waved, no mat- 
ter what type you are. 
There are lots of girls who 
would look better with 
straight hair. If your 
features are fairly regular, 
if your face is neither too 
large nor too small, you 
may find that straight, 

smooth hair, trained to lie grace- 
fully, is much more effective than 
tightly waved or curled locks. Give 
it a try, at least while you're treat- 
ing hair that is over-oily, over-dry, 
or suffering from dandruff. 


AILY massage, daily brushing, 
and thorough shampooing: 
these are the A-B-C’s of beautiful 
hair. There are lots of good special 
tonics on the market which may be 
used along with massage: for oily 
hair, tonics and shampoos that are 
slightly astringent; for dry hair, 
preparations with an oily content 
that encourage the lazy oil glands 
to get back to work again; and for 
the first signs of dandruff, antiseptic 
tonic preparations that, along with 
massage and regular, frequent sham- 
pooing, may cure it permanently. 
For dandruff in advanced stages a 
skin and hair specialist should be 
consulted. Dandruff is a germ dis- 
ease and as such should be treated 
by a physician. Be specially careful! 
of your brushes and combs. When 
you wash them—and you should 
wash them every few days—put a 
drop or two of germicidal lotion into 
the water. Keep them away from 
dust, in a drawer—and don’t let 
anyone else use them! 
Here is comfort for girls who are 


letting their bobs grow out. The right kind of massage and 
brushing will make your hair grow much faster than usual 


zontally. At the back it’s smarter to put them on a slant 
across the back of the head. This gives you a soft swirled 
effect. Comb the hair forward into a curve and push one 
comb in at the widest part. Now comb the next inch of hair 
back and insert the comb where the wave dips in. Do this 
all over the head, checking the back with a hand mirror. A 
ribbon tied around, or a veil, loosely draped, will hold the 
wave and combs in place while you're dressing. 

I’m really no more partial to comb waving than to any 
other type of waving. It just seems to me to be a fine 
solution for the girl with delicate hair who wants to keep it 


and show a much more lustrous and sparkling quality. Some 
girls find that hair loses its strength when it’s been bobbed 
for some time. Experts don’t know quite why this is, but 
it seems to be because bobbed hair hasn’t enough length to 
get the full benefit of brushing. You need a vigorous, long 
pull to polish and exercise that strand of hair. Massage with 
the fingertips such as I described earlier in this article will 
help a lot. Occasionally it’s well to allow your bob to grow a 
little longer than usual for a change. This seems to improve 
its quality. 

With this first article on hair I [Continued on page 135] 
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Of a 


Man ‘Who Wouldn’t Give Up 


“And 


SS‘ was long and slim and brown. Her eyes were amber 
pools set in pale gold. Her hair clung to her head 
in a neat mahogany swirl. Her mouth was wide, dully 
red, sullenly full, with the sullenness offset by a sudden and 
unexpected up-curl at the corners. 

Men were taken off their feet by her clean, clear arrogance, 
her absurdly snobbish retroussé nose and the unmistakable 
idleness of her long brown hands. Wealth behind wealth, 
unlimited resources. That was Sherry. 

Her long yellow roadster was stopped in traffic. Impa- 
tiently she jammed her hand on the horn. It made a long 
whining sound. She leaned back and stared with absorption 
at a gadget on the dashboard. She was not interested in the 
gadget. She was not, if it came down to it, interested in 
anything. She was terribly bored. 

“Lord.” she said between clenched teeth, “another week- 
end at the Barrons’!” 

The lights -switched and she slid smoothly along behind a 
delivery truck. 

Exactly an hour and ten minutes later she drove into the 
Barrons’ driveway. 

She stepped up on the porch, yanked her gloves off and 
greeted Dimmy Sanders with a brief inclination of the head. 


EE BARRON appeared in the doorway and beckoned to her. 
Sherry followed her upstairs and into the blue room. 
Poised for flight in the doorway, Bee said, “Make yourself 
comfortable, won’t you? Somebody's waiting for me to do 
something. I forget what.” She disappeared and then stuck 
her head in the doorway once more. “By the way, Bruce 
Harkness is coming down later. Your pet hate, isn’t he?” 
“Next to castor oil,” said Sherry. 
“Before he went to Europe, didn’t you make some smart 
crack about him in public?” 
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Ghe High Speed Romance 


cA Girl Who ‘Wouldn’t Give Jn 


; 


“T said that he might 


be filthy with money, " 


handsome as Adonis, 
irresistible as love and 
conceited as I am, but « 
I wouldn’t spend five Wrat do you 
consecutive hours with mean by hiding in my 
him if he handed me a_ car?’’ demanded 
million dollars in one Sherry. “‘Lady,’’ said 
dollar bills. Why?” Bruce, “it was the 
“Nothing, but [heard biggest rumble seat I 
that he wanted to meet could find 
you. I’ve never heard 
Bruce ask to meet anybody. I hope you won't insult each 
other for the next three days.” 


os WE BOTH come from fairly good families,’ Sherry 
said, “so we won't come to blows.” 

Bee grinned and departed. Sherry stared at the open door 
resentfully. 

“Bruce Harkness!” she said to herself. “Trying to shove 
him off on me for three months before he went to Europe. 
Throwing him at me in conversational balls all the time he 
was gone! I hope he chokes on his first olive!” 

Dinner, with white linen gleaming softly yellow in candle- 
light. Bee paying no attention to any one, smiling at the 
blond young man who was the current crush whenever she 
met his eyes. Jim Barron laughing at one of his own jokes, 
which were awful. Dimmy paying strict attention to his 
plate in the awful fear that he’d shove an asparagus tip off 
the edge. Boredom, boredom, boredom! Sherry rose. Tommy 
Burns looked up. “Where for?” 

“Air,” she said. 

She went into the sunken garden and walked around the 
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fountain five times. The sixth time she bumped into some- 
thing. It said, “I heard you scrunching around but I thought 
you'd swerve.” 

She straightened and gasped. “I beg your pardon!” 

R you want my coat button? You might have asked like 

ady.” 

“How did you get out here?” 

“Through the windows of the library. I dumped my baggage 
in the hall and heard chatter. I came out to think up some 
good chatter so they wouldn’t get ahead of me.” 

HERRY tugged feebly at their mysterious bond. “It 

seems to be caught on something.” 

““Unhand me, villain!’ is the accepted phrase,” he replied. 
“You don’t know your classics. It’s caught on one of your 
frills. Why do women wear frills?” 

“Why do men have teeth?” 

“The better to bite you with, my dear.” 

“Don’t be crass.” 

“I’m not crass. What is crass, anyway?” 

“What you were.” 


By 
HAGAR WILDE 


“King’s X!  Let’s 
start over.” 

“You might start 
untangling me.” 

“T didn’t tangle you. 
You tangled me. It’s 
faintly pleasant any- 
way.” 

“Light a match and 
unhook that button, 
will you?” 

‘“Haven’t a match,” 
he said. 

Sherry caught her breath in something bordering on nervous 
hysteria. She jerked. There was a sharp ripping sound. He 
said: 

“Five hundred dollars shot to pieces.” 

“What do you know about it?” 

“Tt felt like five hundred dollars.” 

“T came out here to be alone.” 

“So did I,” said he, “and I might add that I was here first.” 

“The more reason for retiring.” 

“That’s a good point for an argument,” he murmured. 

T DON’T want to argue. Why can't you leave me alone?” 

“Well,” he yelped, “did I run into you and hook some- 
thing over one of your buttons or did you run into me and 
hook something over one of mine? Maybe I’ve a mistaken 
impression.” 
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“I don’t want to talk with you!” she said peevishly. 

“Who asked you to talk with me?” 

She brought her French heel down on the gravel path and 
he said: 

“Is your face anything like your voice?” 

“Am I going to get this garden to myself or am I not?” 

“Not.” 

She started off with tears of exasperation in her eyes. She 
found that he was tramping along beside her. She stopped. 
Her voice was dangerously quiet. 

“Just where are you going?” she inquired. 

“I don’t know yet. Where are you?” 


“¥'M GOING to walk around and around the fountain until 
I drop dead.” 

“Don’t let me stop you,” said the young man. “It promises 
to be interesting.” But when she continued on her way she 
found that he was walking beside her. Presently she heard 
him muttering, “I think I am a camel who is looking for a 
camel who is looking for a camel who is looking for its young.” 

She stopped in her tracks and stared through the darkness. 

“If you don’t stop talking,” she said, “I shall go crazy.” 

“I’m not talking to you,” said the young man, “and I’m not 
greatly concerned about your sanity. Probably I should be 
because after all I'll bet you're somebody's sister or some- 
body’s mother. I’m bound to say in self-defense that I 
know a better one. It’s about an elephant. Shall I tell it 
to you?” 

“T shall probably bang you over the head. 

“Not when you hear it! I think I am an elephant behind 
another elephant behind another elephant who really isn’t 


ins was a sick- 
ening crash, splin- 
tering sounds, and 
Sherry bounced 
out of the car 


there.” He paused and waited for a sign of approval. “Of 
course,” he continued, “it’s much the same as the other one 
except that the animal is changed and the elephant isn’t look- 
ing for a baby elephant and the camel is. I mean, the camel 
is looking for a baby camel, not a baby elephant. I know 
lots of others.”’ 

She started on at a swift, savage pace. 

“So,” he said, “round about and round about and round 
about we go.” 

“Did you ever hear of a man named Milne?” she asked 
when she could stand it no longer. 

“Ah,” said the young man, “conversation! This is indeed 
a pleasure. Did you ever hear of a man named Keats?” 

“Can't you keep still?” 

“T can but it’s fun talking. You encouraged me.” 

“Do I have to go in the house?”’ 

“T don’t know, do you?” 

“Dimmy,” she said, “is an angel in comparison.” 
He has no sense of pro- 


- IMMY,” said he, “is a fool. 
Now, take me 


portion. He has no aesthetic sense. 
for example—” 

“I don’t want you,” she said, “and don’t think for a moment 
that I don’t know who you are. You're the incomparable, 
irresistible Bruce Harkness. I've heard samples of your con- 
versation before.”’ 

““Plagiarists,”’ he said in an injured tone, “but you're quite 
mistaken. I am the gardener. I garden because I love the 
feel of dirt between my fingers. I don’t have to garden 
because my father is a millionaire who sells newspapers on 
the corner of Broadway and Forty-second Street every after- 
noon between three and three-thirty. You, I take it, are the 
incomparable, high-hat, insufferable Sherry Langdon.” 

“Insufferable!” she cried. 

“Mustn’t stop between posts,” said Harkness, “must never 
stop between posts. Only three steps more and we'll be at 
a post. Come, only three steps.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Please don’t tell anybody,” he murmured. “I wouldn’t be 
accepted. They’d throw me out on my ear.” 

“I think I’m going somewhere,” she said. 

“Where?” 

“Somewhere where you aren’t,” she snapped. 

“Try,” said he. “There isn’t any such place and besides 
I think Pm going to kiss you. I can feel it coming on. You'd 
better run.” 

There was a sharp crunch of gravel under his heels. She 
stood her ground, hating him like mad, torn between the 
impulse to laugh and a stronger impulse to slap him. Another 
moment and his arms would go around her and he would get 
slapped. Suddenly he chuckled. 

“I don’t want to kiss you,” he said. “You're not worth 
kissing. You're a conceited, high-brow, opinionated little 
good-for-nothing. I’ve never liked you. I’ve heard a lot 
about you and the more I heard the more I didn’t like you.” 

“Triple it,” she said, “and you'll have my opinion of you!” 

He laughed again. Real amusement dripped from it. “We're 
both no good,” he admitted, “but I’m better than you are. 
I don’t curse the world because I’m bored. I don’t go around 
breaking hearts because I have nothing better to amuse me.” 
“Don’t you!” she said. “Oh, don’t you!” 


i O,” HE retorted, “I don’t. I drink because I like it 
You drink because you're expected to. I kiss women 
because it’s pleasant. You kiss men because it’s too much 
trouble to refuse. I go on week-end parties because I like to. 
You go because you're so shallow you can’t stand your own 
company. It’s like sitting home alone with an egg-shell. 
We'd better find a bench. If I tell you all that’s wrong with 
you, you'll get tired standing.” 
“If I hated you before,” Sherry said, “I hate you three 
times as much now. I hate you a million times more—a 
billion.” 
“Trillion—quadrillion,” he murmured, “can’t count any fur- 
ther. You'll have to go on your own.” 
Abruptly she turned and left him flat. She ran swiftly 
toward the house with tears of rage streaming down her 
cheeks. She burst into the living room and called, “Bee!” 
Bee disentangled herself from the [Continued on page 133| 
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tise started running desperately. Bruce caught up with her and bumped along beside 
her. ‘Rotten riding and rotten walking,”” he commented. ‘‘There’s no accounting for a 
woman’s taste.’’ Sherry did not deign to answer him 
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Who Went 
Looking for “Romance 


T WAS Saturday night and Minna was tired. She leaned 
against a Louis XVI dressing table in the French Room and 
closed her eyes. She, hated this garden of hats high up in a 
city of coke and soot, this set world of mirror pools and hats 
blooming on slender stalks, this world made falsely gay by a 
waterfall of color which was the Spanish shawl Miss Gold, the 
buyer, had draped artfully over a gilt chair. 

Green! Green!’’ Miss Gold was summoning her briskly 
and she opened her eyes to face two women, one stout and 
one thin, arranging themselves on the spindling gold chairs. 
“Oh—” she advanced in a pretty flutter. “I’m so glad you 
came in, Mrs. Burns. We have some darling models just in 
from New York.” 

Minna had learned salesmanship in her eleven years at the 
Mammoth. She'd begun learning at nineteen, when the mil- 
linery was a small dark section near the main entrance up 
three steps from the men’s furnishings and now, at thirty, with 
a little nostalgia sometimes, she was still learning. The girlish 
slenderness of nineteen hadn’t yet departed and the eyes were 
still shadowed and blue, but there was no one in Coke City’s 
foremost millinery salon to see. 

Thirty years old. Thirty. “I can’t believe it,” she thought 
often. “I can’t stand it.” 

“These high shades are so becoming to you, Mrs. Burns.” 
Her voice was dulcet, soothing. 

“I can't stand it,” the undercurrent of thought pulsed on. 
“Hats and women! Women and hats! A picture at the 
Crystal on Wednesday nights with the girls and one at the 
Empire on Saturday nights.” 

“there! See that cunning line down over the ear.” Her 
laugh tinkled engagingly and the sale was made. “The wisteria 
is wonderful with your skin,’ she marveled. 

“With her Skin,” she thought resentfully. “Nothing to do 
but loll around a suite at the St. James until time for her 
facial. I'll be here at the Mammoth when I’m seventy-two 
probably mousing around like little Miss Purdy in the art 
embroideries.” 

This was a frightening thought and Minna tore the sales slip 
slowly. Thirty years old and no sights and sounds of far 
places. No steamers putting into strange ports. No slow 
surge of happiness. No swift raptures of pain. No men. 
There were no men in Minna’s life. There never had been 
men. 

“Green! Where are you, Green?” Shortly after nine the 
girls descended upon her. “Gracious!” Their exclamations 
seemed to splinter against the bright mirrors; their determined 
giggling denied the fact that they were past being girls. “We'll 
miss the feature!” 

“Not going, girls,’ Minna reported. Here was one Satur- 
day night she wouldn’t do a picture with them. 

‘High hat,” Mowbry accused, head on one side. “Since 
Gold has decided to take her to the big city she spurns our 
small town pastimes.” 

Minna was folding the Spanish shawl. She put it down 
slowly 

“What do you mean, Mowbry?” she asked. 
Gold—” 

“Yes,” Chase interposed. “She’s taking you to New York 
with her on the spring trip. What luck!” 

“It’s true, all right,” Horn affirmed. “Four days in th 
wicked city. "Night, Green.” 

“Good night.” 
The spring trip! 


“Has Miss 


Four days in New York! 


The Story of a Girl “Ohe (Pall 


By BROOKE 


M inna was going 


to New York for the 
spring shopping trip! 
Things could happen 
there! In Coke City 
nothing ever hap- 
pened. But in New 
York—four days! 
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Spring 


HANLON 


And Had to Wait 
Gill Yt 
Gollowed Her Home 


Minna let the shawl slip out of its folds, dropped it 
curtainlike behind her and held her chin for a moment 
against a cascade of fringe, watching the maneuver in a 
pier mirror. With a swift sweep and turn she enveloped 
her body in the glittering green and gold square and re- 
volved slowly. She saw a slender blonde girl with faint 
fatigue smudges under her eyes, light catching a hidden 

glint in her hair. ‘‘Foolish,’’ she 
chided. 

But New York! Things could happen 
there. In Coke City nothing ever hap- 
pened. In New York, four days— 

Gold came in, short, black haired and 
olive skinned. “You look good in that, 
Green,” she commented judiciously. 

“I was thinking of taking it.” Color 
sprang to Minna’s cheeks as she unwrapped 

the dazzling garment and 
stumbled on. “I—We have 
a cousin graduating in June 
and—” 

“Tt’s a good value.” Gold 
ran Semitic fingers over the 
weave. “By the way, 
Green, I’m taking you to 
New York with me to buy 
the spring stuff. Tuesday 
night. I told Ritts it was 
either that or make two 
trips. You can help with 
the sports.” 

“Yes, Miss Gold.” 


HE lights winked out 

and Minna fumbled for 
her wraps in a closet, went 
out through the misses’ 
coats and dresses and down 
the stairs in the darkness, 
a slow smile touching her 


lips. 

“New York, for four 
days!” Her mind ap- 
proached this magical 
thought timorously, fearful 
that it was a mirage that 
would fade. “Something 
will happen. I’ll make some- 

thing happen. I know I can make something happen.” 

The wheels sang on the rails. Minna rested her 
head against the back of her seat and stared at the 
lights of a town winking by. “I'll make it happen; 
I'll make it happen,” the wheels sang. tae 

Make what happen? She didn’t know but the singing was 
there, a rhythmic, dream-inducing refrain. She could have 
sat there, winking lazily from time to time, all night long. 
But Gold it seemed had different ideas. 

“We may as well get to bed early,” Gold suggested. “We'll 
have a busy day tomorrow, you know. Do you mind if I 
take the lower?” 

Of course Minna didn’t mind. She wouldn’t have thought 
of demurring even if she had minded. Gold was Gold. A 
little mellowed and unbent, off alone on a buying trip with 
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her assistant, but still Gold. Minna climbed up to her aerie 
and listened again to the pounding of the wheels. 

She opened her week-end kit of Mayflower beauty prepara- 
tions and with the mirror of her ostrich-skin case propped up 
before her set to work. Mayflower Cleanease for ten minutes; 
wipe off with soft tissue. Mayflower Stimulay until burning 
sensation is felt; wipe off with soft tissue. Mayflower Morn- 
ing Dew, Mayflower Sun Sweet and Mayflower Bon Nuit to 
remain on over night. The little cubicle smelled like a dower 
garden when Minna finally closed the kit and rested. She was 
drowsy now. 

“What on earth do you want 
to spend money on a May- 
flower kit for?” she could hear 
her sister Irma’s objections 
when she'd brought it home. 

“Cold cream is good enough. 
I ought to know. It’s twenty 
dollars, Minna.” 

Minna hadn’t listened. Why 

had she wanted the expensive 
Mayflower set with its thim- 
blefuls of scented creams? 
Why, why? She smiled, won- 
dering. Why was the green 
and gold shawl that Estelle 
Gates, the ad writer, had 
christened Valencia now tucked 
away in the bottom of her 
bag? What would Irm have 
said to that? And where on 
a buying trip with shrewd, 
hard-headed Gold would she 
have an opportunity for wear- 
ing a green and gold Spanish 
shawl? 

“Irm would think I'd lost 
my mind.” Minna stretched 
luxuriously or at least as luxu- 
riously as her cramped quar- 
ters permitted. “I suppose 
Gold is asleep.” She listened 
but could hear nothing. Settled 
at last between the sheets she 
reached an exploring hand un- 
der the pillow and closed it over her bag. This 
was a beaded affair which matched Valencia 
miraculously with its green and gold, Chase’s 
birthday gift to her. It was an evening bag 
with a bracelet fastening which left one’s hands 
free for dancing. 

Minna closed her eyes but noc to darkness; 
there was a resplendent Minna Green in the 
pictures that she saw. 


OMETHING in the bag crackled under the 
pressure of her fingers. “Lost my mind,” 
she reflected sleepily. “I have lost it. What if 
Irm knew I'd drawn the six hundred and fifty 
from my savings account and had it here under 
the lining of my purse?” 
She crackled the purse again and smiled. 
“Things will happen,” she promised herself. “I'll 
buy a fur coat, that’s one thing. And—and— 
and—” She drifted off at length to a quiet dreamless sleep. 
New York embraced them. Its rush. Its roar. The 
sweep of wind down the canyons of its streets. The wintry 
sun gilding its tower tops. 
“Look, Gold, look!” 
“I have that appointment with Eichelbaum at ten.” 
“Oh! Gold...” 
“I made reservations at the Mirabeau. 
you know.” 
“IT wish the girls could—” 
“We'll look at the new Rienza line, Green. ‘I liked their 
mid-season showing. Maybe he'll come to terms this time.” 
The day went by in a delirium of hats. From mountains of 
cheap felts presided over by gum-chewing priestesses of the 
guild to hills of silks and straws marshalled by sack-suited 
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gentlemen with slippery dark eyes Gold went, picking and 


peering, with Green in her wake. From the smart new season 
models that came in dozen lots to the expensively atmosphered 
ones-of-a-kind Gold went imperturbably, her photographic eyes 
busy. Late in the day she pushed into ateliers where mannequins 
were high priced and blonde, where curtains were velvet or 
gold tissue and hats were set like expensively mounted jewels. 

Back in their room at the Mirabeau the older woman sighed 
and took off her shoes. 

“Today I was just looking. Tomorrow morning I'll let you 
go back down to Eichelbaum’s and to Fink and Silverstein’s. 
Pick out about six dozen of the sports at each place. A lot 
of greens and tans. Stick to small shapes. It feels good to 
get your shoes off, don’t it, Green?” 

Gold relaxed in a rocker which she filled a little more 
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than completely and gazed 
out at high cliffs of build- 
ings magically picked out 
with lights. “We won't 
go anywheres tonight, 
> “He Green. Just rest up. To- 
morrow night maybe we'll 
do a picture.” 

“All right, Gold.” 

Tonight we'll rest! To- 
morrow night we'll do a 
picture! Minna felt a 
momentary qualm of dis- 
appointment. She tapped 
about in black mules with a sunburst of yellow ostrich feathers. 
Mowbry had given them to her at Christmas time and they 
matched her silk coolie coat with its markings of yellow and 
red, half price in the January clearance sales. Well, after all, 
there were four nights. This was New York and adventure was 
right around the corner. Romance was passing over. You 
could hear, if you listened closely, the humming of its shining 
wi 


I guess you’re not 
glad to see me,’’ Sam 
said, “but you may be 


to see this. 
brought out the bead- 
ed bag “Where did 
you find it?’’ she asked 


ngs. 
“How about a drink of ice water, Gold?” She experimented 
with taps. 

“Thanks. Lord, I’m tired.” 

“T’'ll open that box of chocolates I bought downstairs. They 
have everything here, don’t they?” Green’s voice was awed. 
“Listen to this: marcel, shingle, permanent wave, facial, mud- 
pack. Wait till I tell Irm.” d 
Gold chewed a chocolate-covered nut and rocked. “Imagine 


Mordaunt Soeurs trying to work those silver lamés off on us,” 
she sniffed, smiling the smile of one who could not be worked. 

Minna swung one mule reflectively. She'd settled down to 
writing post cards to the girls. “I'll just put ‘Green’ on 
them,” she decided. “Try one of these nougats, Gold.” 

Gold tried a nougat. ‘“Guilding claiming to have bought 
out the Leider line,” she scoffed. “The name is all he bought.”’ 

Minna stabbed absently with: her pen. and listened to the 
beat of the city coming up from below, timing itself to her 
own rapid pulse beats. She would have liked to take one 
of the Mayflower treatments, but, looking at Gold, put the 
thought aside. Gold was so frankly middle-aged and so dis- 
regardful of it, sitting there inadequately covered by her 
kimona. Her feet were in incongruous worn felt slippers. 


te HAVE to get away from her,” Minna decided. But 
how? How get away from Gold, whose sharp glances 
were arrows pinning one eternally down to facts? It was im- 
possible to bring out the Mayflower kit in her presence; how 
then bring out last summer’s sleeveless. chiffon? The green 
and gold Valencia? The evening slippers she had bought? 
How dress in chiffon, wrap herself in fringe and step into those 
foolish French-heeled gold slippers from one of Ed Greeley’s 
bargain tables on the main floor of the Mammoth? How do 
all this, at thirty, under Gold’s cool appraising black eyes? 

Yes, there was Gold. Minna ornamented inch after inch 
of the desk blotter with small curling designs. 

“T'll take dinner Saturday night with my brother in Brook- 
lyn,” Gold reflected. “They'll expect me to stay over night. 
I can meet you at the train Sunday, if that’s all right, Green.” 

“That’s all right, Gold.” The pulse beat of the city 
strengthened; the shining wings brushed close. 

She put on the black silk pajamas that Horn had embroi- 
dered for her; the pocket was a yellow kitten’s head with 
green eyes and under it her heart-beat quickened as she 
planned. 

“Oh, hum,” Gold yawned. “Saturday afternoon you can 
buy your coat, Green,” she said drowsily. “I know a whole- 


*sale place that’s good. I'll give you a card. You still got 


that money?” She raised herself on a plump: elbow. 

“Yes.” Minna smiled in the darkness and located the bag 
under her pillow. Gold hadn’t been very comfortable about 
its presence on their travels. “It’s sewed in, Gold,’ Minna 
reminded her. 

“IT thought you were saving for a bedroom set.” Gold’s 
voice came absently from the edge of sleep. 

“T don’t know,” Minna said. “I thought I’d look at coats, 
at any rate.” She wasn’t thinking of coats, particularly; she 
was thinking of Saturday night. Could a girl of thirty, a 
small town girl, still slightly—yes, still slightly pretty, find 
adventure, romance? “In New York she can,” Minna as- 
sured herself. 


ND somehow, with Valencia about her, she didn’t feel thirty 
or faded or small town in the least. She felt, rather, queer 
and frightened and adventurous and young. 

Queer and frightened and adventurous and young but mostly 
frightened. 

Minna surveyed herself in a pier mirror in her room at 
the Mirabeau. Mayflower Silksift was on her arms and throat 
and face. Red Lilies blended into and concealed the pallor of 
her cheeks. Passion Flower touched her lips and her lashes 
were dark with their burden of Light 0’ Love. The yellow 
chiffon with its scent of the cleaning and dyeing establishment 
on Maple Avenue back home clung to her slenderness. Gold 
buckles winked on the gold slippers. Valencia was spread 
rippling in gold and green promise over a chair. Minna caught 
it about her suddenly, tilted her ankle against a waterfall of 
gold fringe and stared. 

Gold had left for Brooklyn right after lunch. 


* INNA Green, go wash your face.” Some part of her 
wanted to say this, and say it acidly, as Irm might 
have, but Minna fought it down. ‘You're scared to death,” 
she discovered. “Aren’t you?” she taunted. 
“No. No.” She pulled Valencia tightly about her and bit 
her lip fiercely. 
The phone rang then and she looked at it stupidly. “Who 
in New York— Why—!” [Continued on page 94] 
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econd Prize. Beverly Her- 
mon, one of those fatally 
gentle brunettes. Beverly is a 
typist and lives at 3200 Euclid 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Waar a grand and glorious response 
we got to the contest run in the September 
and October issues of Smart Set for photo- 
graphs of beautiful American girls. Pictures 
came in from Maine to Texas and points 
between. There were beautiful faces not 
only on our mailing-room floor but all over 
the place. Dark girls and fair girls; girls 
as delicate as spring flowers; girls as sub- 
stantial as gilt-edged first mortgage bonds; 
all kinds of girls but one kind, the homely 


Fie Prize. Winifred 
Carter, an exquisite 
blonde, a modet by pro- 
fession, of 24 Jane Street, 
New York City 


kind. Above are the three prize winners, 
chosen because each in her individual way 
is truly representative of the millions of 
lovely girls in this country. To these three 
Smart Set sends its congratulations. To the 
other entrants, our thanks and encourage- 
ment. 

It was only after a long and careful study 
of the many photographs that the editors 
received from all parts of the country that 
the judges made their final decision. 


“he “Ohree “Winning “American “Beauties 


. hird Prize. Billie Granger, 


a brunette of the prettyand 
pert variety. Billie resides 
at 92 Van Wagenan Avenue, 
Jersey City, and is a secretary 


Each picture was painstakingly considered 
and after many days and many conferences 
the judges managed to agree in favor of the 
winners you see pictured here. 

Remember that this contest was not the 


contest to discover the typical American 
girl, which contest is now running in this 
magazine. 

So read the rules now for this newer, 
larger contest and try again—and better luck 
this time. 


What “Do Vou Love? 


and women who reverse the attitude I have 
sketched. There are men who manage to 
play a woman’s game, who instead of mak- 
ing advances to the woman they want, en- 
deavor to interest her in making advances 
to them. There are women who ignore the 
usual conventions and go out after the man 
they want in a fashion that is distinctly 
masculine. The reversal of method is never 
complete but you have certainly observed the 
tendency. Indeed, some faint signs of it can 
be discovered in most people. It is fairly 
common for a woman to ask a man to 
dance with her, though I notice that there 
is usually a faint flavor of resentment on 
both sides when this happens. No man 
or woman can much overstep the rule that 
man proposes without being laughed at, or 
worse. 


HY do we hold this rule so dear and 

defend it so strongly? I think the an- 
swer is that we are all in a kind of uncon- 
scious conspiracy to preserve at the core of 
life the masculinity of men and the feminin- 
ity of women. We feel that a man does not 
use feminine methods in love as an addition 
to masculine methods but in order to make 
up a deficiency in his masculinity. We feel 
that it is only the woman who cannot trust 
her femininity who adopts masculine ways 
in love. Modern biological psychology con- 
firms this feeling and proves that those in- 


[Continued from page 57] 


dividuals who adopt the methods of the 
other sex are inferior, They do not in- 
crease but reduce the sum total of their 
powers. 


UT you cannot go on from there and 

argue that consequently a woman who 
cuts her hair short or drives a motor car or 
earns her own living after marriage is un- 
feminine and hence inferior. These things 
are mere matters of fashion and hence super- 
ficial. Do I mean to say that “earning her 
own living” is a mere matter of fashion? 
I do. The great majority of women have 
always earned their own livings. Indeed, 
they formerly worked harder than they do 
today. 

We frequently speak as if a woman’s hav- 
ing a job were a new thing, invented in the 
United States. It is true that the type- 
writer was invented in the United States and 
so was the stenographer as we know her 
today. It is true that women now earn 
their livings at occupations that formerly did 
not exist but the occupation of housewife 
has existed for thousands of years and the 
average woman has worked at it in the past 
quite as hard as the average man has 
worked. The majority of married womer 
are still working at it. 

There are, however, more women in the 
United States today, in proportion to the 
population, who do not earn their living 


than there have ever been in any other 
country since time began. This is really 
only a way of saying that the United States 
is richer than any other country has ever 
been before and consequently can and does 
support more idle women than could for- 
merly be supported. 


BY one thing that has not perceptibly 
changed since recorded history began is 
the attitude of men and women toward each 
other. 

This attitude has been fundamentally based 
on the masculine reaction of loving and the 
feminine reaction of wanting to be loved. 
It was established thousands of years ago 
and has persisted through every change of 
fashion ever since. 

In my opinion this attitude will con- 
tinue for years to come. It will continue 
as long as children continue to be born. 
For when you come down to it, the fact 
that women have babies is the kernel of the 
matter. As long as they do they will have 
an eye out for men who will take care of 
them and will continue to use the same vld 
methods of luring, ensnaring and ha:sinag 
on to that variety of man. As long as 
women have babies men will have an eye 
out for women in general but will, in spite 
of themselves, be drawn to that variety of 
woman who demands to be taken care of 
and is not too independent. 
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such widely varying types 


—yet all screen stars alike have the vital 
appeal of smooth skin 


9 out of 10 screen stars 
guard their skin with 
Lux Toilet Soap 


BLONDES 


Marioa Davies—*'I am Esther Ralston, Para- 
simply delighted with mount—"‘‘It keeps the 
Lux Toilet Soap."’ skin so very smooth."’ 


Dorothy Mackaill, First Aana Q. Nilsson, F. B. 
National—‘‘It is lovely keeps the skin 


for the skin."’ smooth as velvet."’ 


BRUNETTES 


Bebe Daniels, Para- Billie Dove, First Na- 
mount—‘‘Heips keep  tional—‘‘It's pure and 
the skin so lovely."" - so very refreshing."’ 


Louise Brooks says: 


N exquisite skin is any girl’s greatest 

charm, and for the screen star it is 

all important, leading motion picture 
directors say. 

“TI don’t know of a single girl without 
lovely skin who has won enough of the 
public to become a star,” says William 
Beaudine, director for Fox. 

Nine out of ten screen stars use Lux 
Toilet Soap for smooth skin, and all the 
great film studios have made this white 
fragrant soap the official soap for their 
dressing rooms. It is made by the famous 
French method, and lathers generously 
even in hard water. Try it—today. 


More of the many stars 
using this soap: 
BLONDES 


May McAvoy—Warner Brothers 
Phyllis Haver—Pathé 
Jeanette Loff—Pathé 

Gilda Gray—Independent 
Lois Moran— Fox 
Mae Murray—Independent 
Greta Nissen—Independent 
Vera Reynolds—Independent 


BRUNETTES 


Olive Borden—Independent 
Madge Bellamy—Fox 
Mary Duncan—Fox 
Marie Prevost—Pathé 
Aileen Pringle—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Irene Rich—Independent 
Virginia Valli—Independent 
Lya de Putti—Columbia 


RED-HEADS 


Sally Eilers—Mack Sennett-Pathé 
Mary Astor—Fox 

Merna Kennedy—United Artists 

Jacqueline Logan—Pathé 
Marjorie Beebe—Fox 
Myrna Loy—Warner Brothers 

Sally Phipps—Fox 

Audrey Ferris—Warner Brothers 


BROWN HAIR 


Evelyn Brent—Paramount 
Betty B Warner B 
Sue 
Betty C Pp 
Doris Kenyon—Independent 
Mary Philbin—Universal 


And many, many more lovely stars 


RED-HEADS 


Clara Bow, Paramount Joan Crawford,M.G.M. 
— Toilet Soap -—*'it is lovely for keep- 
keeps the skin lovely."’ ing the skin smooth."’ 


Nancy Carroll, Para- Janet Gaynor, For—*‘it 
mount—‘‘Itkeepsone’'s makes my skin feel so 
skin so very flawiess."’ soft and smooth."’ 


BROWN HAIR 


Corinne Griffith, First Renée Adorée, M.G.M. 
National — gives —‘‘It gives my skin 
such a velvety feeling.'" such a fine texture."’ 


MaryBrian,Paramount Eleanor Boardman 
keeps one's skin says:—“‘It is so excel- 
in perfect condition."' lent for smooth skin."* 


Lux Toilet Soap 


Luxury such as you have found only in ae 1O¢ 
soaps at 50c and $1.00 the cake. . . 
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Ol Lupe Velez, United Art- 
ists—'‘Lux Toilet Soap —‘“It keeps the skia 
keeps my skin velvety."’ so satia-smooth."’ 


Adds Glossy Lustre, | 
Leaves Your Hair 
Easy to Manage 


F you want to make your hair . . . easy 

to manage ...and add to its natural 
gloss and lustre—this is very EASY todo. 

Just put a few drops of Glostora on the 
bristles of your hair brush, and... 
brush it through your hair ... when 
you dress it. 

You will be surprised at the result. It 
will give your hair an unusually rich, 
silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing its natural wave 
and color. It keeps the wave and curl in, 
and leaves your hair so soft and pliable, 
and so easy to manage, thatit will ...stay 
any style you arrange it... even after 
shampooing—whether long or bobbed. 

A few drops of Glostcra impart that 
bright, brilliant, silky sheen, so much 
admired, and your hair will fairly sparkle 
and glow with natural gloss and lustre. 

A large bottle of 
Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store 
or toilet goods coun- 
ter. 

Try it!—You will 
be delighted tosee how 
much more beautiful 
your hair will look, 
and how easy it will 
be to manage. 


Try It FREE 


WATKINS CoO. 


THE R. L x 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio | 
Please send me FREE a sample of GLOSTORA, | 


all charges paid. 


| 
| Address 
L In Canada address 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. } 
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It was only Gold, after all, calling from 
Brooklyn. “Get your coat, Green?” she 
inquired conversationally. “What kind?” 

“I didn’t get it, Gold. Couldn’t decide.” 
Minna didn’t tell her that there hadn’t been 
time, that hairdressers, manicurists and 
beauty shop attendants of various sorts 
had taken up her afternoon. 

“You all right, Green?” Gold wanted to 
know. 

“Yes.” 

“Had your dinner yet? Didn't? Why 
don’t you take in a picture?—Yes, I would. 
All right, good-by.” 

“Good-by, Gold.” 

Ed Greeley’s sample slippers caught all the 
lights in the corridor and all the lights in 
elevator. “I'll walk like a Rienza 
model, the blonde one.” She tried to re- 
member but she felt like a drowning per- 
son with everything slipping away, when 
she stepped out of the little gilt cage. 

Self-consciousness claimed her agonizingly. 


HY hadn't she bought a magazine and 

some mints and called on the safe and 
miraculous power of room service? It 
seemed that all the loungers and all the 
promenaders were staring. 

“Two?” A head waiter claimed her at 
last. “Yes,” she murmured thankfully and 
followed him through a maze of light and 
color to a small table in a secluded corner. 
A moment later she looked up in alarm. 
The same waiter was pulling out the chair 
opposite her and a big man with brown 
face and burnt hair was settling himself 
gingerly in it. The waiter vanished. 

“I’m sure sorry.” The big man started 
to rise. “I guess he kind of sat me here by 
mistake.” 

“No, no,” she said. “Don’t go. It's all 
right. I mean I’m not expecting any one. 
Please stay.” His bulk was a kindly screen, 
shutting her from view. 


“All right, if you say so.” He looked 
relieved. 
Minna looked carefully past him and 


waited for her food. She became conscious 
of soft music at the left. He ordered black 
bean soup and planked steak and baked 
potato; that was manlike. No doubt he'd 
finish up with pumpkin pie. 


“I could move,” he offered again. “I hope 
I'm not—” 
“Oh, no.” She smiled a shy reassurance 


and twirled the fringe of Valencia about 
one finger. People would think they were 
together, perhaps. In fact—she stopped 
twirling suddenly—why shouldn't they be 
together? Why, here was just what she 
was looking for, a tall, decent-appearing 
man in a dinner coat. The coat was some- 
what rusty-looking, of course, and a little 
tight. “He’s had it a long time,” Minna 
thought generously. 

“It’s awkward dining alone,” she breathed 
fearfully and then wondered how she could 
have expected him to hear that discreet 
murmur. 


“T'S fierce,” he agreed fervently. “I’ve 

been doing it for a month and I ought 
to know.” He offered her a cigarette. “Oh, 
no,” she shrank back. 

“There.” He snapped his case shut and 
grinned. “I knew there was a woman in 
New York who didn’t smoke. I knew it.” 
His laughter boomed for the first time and 
couples at adjoining tables looked up startled 
and then smiled in sympathy. Minna found 
herself laughing too, a girlish tinkle which 
set the boom to going again. She had hap- 


pened to think of Mowbry and Horn and 
Chase, their expressions when she would tell 


he (all 


[Continued from page 91] 


of Spring 


them of being offered a cigarette in the 
dining room of the Mirabeau. Of course, 
she decided craftily, she wouldn’t let them 
know that the man was such a new ac- 
quaintance. The music beat, the lights 
hea and Minna let her eyes brush past 

im. 

“Now down my way—” He settled him- 
self comfortably, evidently thinking that in- 
troductions had now been accomplished. 
“Down my way it’s no uncommon thing to 
see a woman smoke. In fact I’ve seen 
great grandmothers at it down there.” 

“Down your way?” she prompted, dipping 
into her clear soup. 

“Brazil,” he said. “But somehow I was 
kind of surprised to see so many of ‘em at 
it up here.” He looked around regretfully. 
“A man stays away from his home town 
twenty years and when he comes back 
expects to find things the same as when he 
left,” he reflected. 

“You've been away twenty years?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what I have. I have a 
kind of a coffee farm down there. Went 
down as a cabin boy on a boat twenty years 
ago. Yes, sir, I was just twenty and those 
sun countries looked pretty good to me.” 

Twenty plus twenty she computed. He 
was forty years old. What a nice age. His 
face was brown and his hair burnt from 
coffee farming. He was nice. “I’m glad I 
did it.” She found this thought in her 
mind. “I’m glad Gold went to Brooklyn. 
Things can happen here after all.” 

“Tell me about it,” she invited and 
turned on the smile that had charmed many 
dollars out of the purses of Coke City wives 
and into the coffers of the Mammoth store. 

Time simply sped by then. The orchestra, 
which was said to be one of the best in 
the world, played an accompaniment and 
Sam Reynolds told about his coffee planta- 
tion in Brazil. That’s what he had come up 
to New York for, really, but no one had 
asked. 

Minna smiled and nodded and colored 
from time to time. The smiles drew more 
and more about methods of coffee culture 
from Sam Reynolds; the nods applauded 
him; the heightened color accompanied his 
enthusiastic recital fittingly. 


_ ELL, say, this has been great,” he 
said regretfully as his apple pie and 
her Bavarian cream came lingeringly to an 
end. “I’ve been up here for a month and it’s 
the first time I’ve found a soul to eat with! I 
certainly want to thank you, Miss—Miss—” 

“Miss Minna Green,” she supplied. 

“Minna Green,” he repeated. “Minna 
Green. I like that. It’s like the mint in 
a mint julep, isn’t it? Say, isn’t it?” He 
boomed. 

Minna only tinkled and colored even more 
softly. She had only a very hazy idea of 
what a mint julep was, still less any thought 
of aspiring to be the mint in one. 

“I think you'd better let me pay your 


check,” he suggested. “He thinks we're 
together, you know. I kind of wish you 
would—” 


When she'd said yes hesitatingly he had 
another proposal. 

“I bought two tickets to the ‘Swankers,’” 
he said. “Had a sort of an idea I'd bump 
around in the lobby here and maybe find a 
chap with nothing to do, like myself. I'd 
tell him my pal was side-tracked and I had 
these tickets, see. If you—I suppose you 
have an engagement—” 

Gracious, anything to get that red from 
his ears! “I’d love to go,” she said in swift 
compassion and watched the color fade re- 
lievedly. “I haven’t a thing to do. I—” 


| 
LJ 
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There! it was done! He was booming 
gratefully and the waiter was scooping up 
crisp bills. So she was the sort of girl who 
did that sort of thing. She studied the toe 
of one of Ed Greeley’s sale slippers and 
tried to feel the proper amount of com- 
punction but it was difficult. With Sam 
Reynold’s help she pulled Valencia snugly 
about her again. She was going to the 
theater with Sam Reynolds with a man 
she didn’t know. 

A procession with lifted eyebrows passed 
in her mind. Mowbry, Horn, Chase. 

“Well, there. That’s that.” He was tuck- 
ing his hand under her arm. 

“I really ought to get my coat.” 

“Now, now. It’s almost curtain time. 
We'll just hop into a cab and the theater’s 
just around the corner. I kind of like that 
thing.” He touched the gold fringe with 
a careful finger. “It suits you, you know.” 

It suited her! Valencia! Well, it was 
true, tonight. Her pallor was lost behind a 
Mayflower mask of beauty; her eyes were 
jewel-like above their faint blue artificial 
shadows. He helped her into a cab and 
she huddled down in a corner, winking at 
the electric signs. 


HEY walked down to the fifth row in | 


the gorgeous new Rainey Theater just as 
the lights went out and the curtain rose 
on the first act of the “Swankers.” People 
looked up at them; that was because they 
were creating a disturbance of course, not 
at all because her cheeks were burning 
furiously with excitement 
wrapped closely in a green and gold sheath 
above which her blonde head glinted chal- 


lengingly, just as the beauty shop attendant | 
had promised it would after that five-fifty | 


treatment. They stared, but it was probably 
not at all because the man at her shoulder 


was six feet two and browned by a Brazil | 


sun. 
“I told him to drive through the park,” | 


he said apologetically, settling back in the 


cab. “Since you wouldn’t care to eat again— | 
“There’re | 


Sure you won't, now ?” he pressed. 
lots of places we could go, eating clubs.” 

“Oh, no. It’s nearly twelve.” She had a 
Cinderella feeling that the clock would strike 
at twelve. Night clubs! She 
those, but she couldn’t let him do anything 
more for her. 

“There’s time for a ride in the park, isn’t 
there?” he coaxed. “It’s mild tonight. The 
moon’s come up. There, see it! No, you’ve 
missed it.” 

“A short ride,” she granted. 
laughed so much in my life.” 

“Was good, wasn’t it? ‘Swankers.’ 
a new show.” 

“Thank you so much for taking me.” 

“Say, none of that. I can’t believe you're 
going home tomorrow. I wish I knew you 
well enough to ask you to stay and see more 
shows.” 

“I must go back. I work,” she confessed. 

“What do you do?” He was amused. It 
was as though he said, “What could a little 
thing like you do?” and Minna, with eleven 
years in the millinery back of her, reveled 
in that. 


“I never 


It’s 


HEY rolled and swung, safe in a warm 

boat sailizig through a semi-darkened sea. 
Up channels between mysterious islands 
where queer ghost vegetations cropped up, 
past other boats, swinging into other chan- 
nels. The driver cut his wheel sharply to 
make a curve. Minna lurched toward Sam 
Reynolds and he caught her in his arms. 
“I’m going to kiss you,” he said seriously, 
and did, holding her close. 

“There.” He put her back carefully into 
her own corner. “I’m not sorry.” He 
looked straight ahead. “Don’t expect me 
to say I’m sorry.” 


IMMUNE 


and she was | 


read of | 


They rolled, quietly, swiftly. Light and 


*4 out of 5 While Caring for 
Teeth Neglect the Gums and 
Sacrifice Healthto Pyorrhea 


ENTAL authorities tell us that in this 
super-civilized age of luxurious liv- 
ing and soft foods, proper care of the 
gums is as important as care of the teeth. 
For when gums are neglected they can- 
not resist disease. They recede from the 
teeth which loosen in their sockets. Then 
Pyorrhea sets in. Its poisons ravage 
health and leave in their wake a trail of 
havoc ...A needless sacrifice made by 
4 persons out of 5 after forty and thou- 
sands younger. 

Brush your teeth, of course. But also 
brush gums vigorously with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. It safeguards teeth and health. 
It helps to firm gums ard keep them 
sound. As you know, Pyorrhea seldom 
attacks healthy gums. 


When you have used Forhan’s for a few 


. It is a safe, pl i 
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No matter how white 
teeth may be { 


NOBODY’S 


days you will see an improvement in the 
appearance and health of the gums. Also 
you will note that this dentifrice cleans 
teeth and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. 


Pay a semi-annual visit to your dentist. 
And start brushing teeth and gums with 
Forhan’s regularly, morning and night. 
Teach your children this health habit. 
They'll thank you in later years. Get 
a tube of Forhan’s from your druggist 
today. Two sizes—35c and 60c. Forhan 
Company, New York. 


Forhan’s for the gums is far more than an 

toothpaste. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
It is compounded with Forhan's Pyorrhea used 
by dentists everywhere. You will find this dentifrice 
especially effective as a gum massage if the directions 
that come with each tube are followed closely. It’s good 
for the teeth. It's good for the gums. Use it faithfully. 


New ... Forhan’s Anti ic Refresh 


It’s The Perfect Mouthwash. It ens breath and 
taste and refreshes mouth. It is good for sore throat. 


ash, that has 


no telltale odor. Try it. 


for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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When 
the young wife 
knows half the truth 
(and half only) 


—about feminine hygiene 


HERE does her information stop? 

When does it begin to be mssinforma- 
tion? It all depends upon her circle of friends. 
Some may know—and she may know—the 
general attitude of doctors and nurses con- 
cerning feminine hygiene. But does she know 
the dangers that follow the wrong applica- 
tion? These dangers are very real, and yet so 
easy to avoid 


The right way is so easy, 
so safe — Zonite 


No woman need hesitate in takin 
of the professional approval behind the 
regular practice of feminine hygiene. No 
longer need she fear poisonous germicides 
like bichloride of mercury or the compounds 
of carbolic acid. Today she can get Zonite, 
the great non-poisonous antiseptic of the 
World War 

Zonite is as safe to use as pure water. It will 
not injure delicate internal membranes. It 
will not leave terrible scars on feminine 
tissue. And yet for all its harmlessness to 
human beings, Zonite is more powerful as a 
germ-killer than any dilution of even carbolic 
acid that can be used on the body. 


Booklet — mailed free 


For = information send for new book- 
let on feminine hygiene. Frank. Scientific. 


advanta 


Zonite Products Corporation, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, shin in- 
fections or chapped skin. Also as a powerful deo- 
dorant in greascless cream form. Large tubes, 50c. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPOR ATION 31-H 
250 Park Avenuc, New York, N. Y 
Please send me free copy of the booklet or booklets checked 
below 

(.) The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 


(] Use ot Antiseptics in the Home 
"(Phen 


, shadow—light 


and shadow alternating. 

“I meant to kiss a woman when I came 
up here and now I’ve done it. It kind of 
took me a month to get around to it.” He 
looked at her and saw that she was crying 
quietly, sunk in her corner. 

“Miss Green,” he began miserably and 
then gave it up and stared straight ahead 
again. 

“I wish you could know just how I hate 
myself,” he said after a while. “I guess I 
forgot myself, just kind of forgot myself, 
Miss Green. Miss Minna Green. You 
looked so sweet.” 

She dabbed at her eyes. 

“I don’t ever see any women down there. 
No real ones—” 

Minna winked her eyes furiously and ar- 
ranged the glinted hair. They were pulling 
up in front of the Mirabeau. 

“Can't I take you to the elevator?” he 
asked humbly. “Yes,” she granted and as 
the door clanged shut gave him a misty 
smile of forgiveness. The cage shot up, 
cutting him from her sight. 


ACK in the room she had shared with 

Gold she stood for a long time staring 
into the mirror. The mascaro had run with 
her tears making deep velvet shadows under 
her eyes. The misty smile was still lingering 
on her lips. “It’s over, I guess.” 

She let the wrap fall and stretched her 
arms with a delicious weariness. Her eyes 
widened then and fixed themselves on her 
right wrist. The silver bracelet attachment 
was there and the chain hung swinging but 
the purse was gone. She caught the ends 
and examined them. Broken! No, they 
had been clipped. There was a clean cut 
through one link. 

She undressed heavily and sat on the edge 
of the bed in her coolie coat. At one o'clock 
she was still sitting there and at two. She 
had no tears for this calamity. “It’s gone,” 
she thought. The words kept repeating 
themselves. “It’s gone. Gone.” The six 
hundred and fifty was gone. Gold had been 
right. Finally other words came. 

“He must have been—he was—a thief.” 


HE wheels sang on the rails and Gold 

figured absently on an envelope. Tomor- 
row the French Room again, the frosted, 
arched windows, the gilt chairs. An hour for 
lunch and home at five-thirty to her mother’s 
gloomy murmurings, her sister Irm’s shrewd, 
reckoning glances. 

“What do you want the ten for?” Irm 
would ask. “Spent the week after next’s 
salary in New York, did you?” 

If she hadn’t bought Valencia she’d have 
had enough to see her through the week, 
she thought. The Mayflower kit too, she 
regretted dully. Carfares and lunches and 
collections for flowers, for gifts, those things 
came with every week at the Mammoth. 
The price of the shawl would have tided 
her over. Minna shrank from the thought 


of it, glistening in folds in the bottom of 
her bag.* She shrank from the thought of 
herself in it, threading the Mirabeau dining 
room, getting into cabs, walking down the 
aisle of the Rainey Theater. 

“It suits you,” he’d said and she'd believed 
him. A Spanish shawl with gold fringe suit- 
ing a plain, pale, faded girl from a small 
town millinery department! “I suppose he 
spent fifteen dollars or so,” she thought, 
“and gained six hundred and fifty.” 

A dull color came into her cheeks and she 
crouched in her seat, remembe ‘ng. He'd 
picked her for an easy victim. No, no. 
Yes. A small town woman— 

“They’re sharp,” Gold said. “They’re 
quick as lightning, too. Usually they work 
in crowds, snipping. Jewels and purses. 
| It’s too bad, Green.” 

Minna stirred. If only Gold would for- 


| He’d been laughing at her 


about it. 


all the time then. Pretending he was at- 
tracted, pretending she was attractive. She’d 
been kissed by a— 

“Let’s see, were you in a crowd, Green?” 

“I went to a movie,” Minna fibbed faintly. 

Gold nodded. ‘“That’s just when it hap- 
pened,” she deduced. “Do you remember 
any one’s lurching against you?” 

“I remember being pushed against a 
man.” Minna looked out of the window, 
her cheeks scarlet. 

“That’s it. Ten to one he was the thief.” 

“I think I won't tell any of the girls, 
Gold.” 

“No reason why you should,” Gold ap- 
proved. “Not even Irm.” Every one at 
the Mammoth knew what Irm was like. 

“You looked so sweet,” he’d said. Why, 
she’d been a fool, just a fool. “I haven't 
seen a woman, not a real one,” he’d said. 

“Don’t feel so bad about it, Green,” Gold 
advised. “It’s gone now.” 

It was gone now. She'd been a fool and 
not exactly a young one. She thought of 
the comforts the money would have bought 
her mother. A cheap little car to get out 


in the country— 
“Let’s eat something.” Gold folded her 


envelope. 

“Yes, Miss Gold.” Minna brushed her 
eyes hurriedly as she followed Gold down 
the aisle to the diner. In an hour the spring 
trip would be over. Already the atmos- 
phere of the French Room had reached out 
and caught Minna. 

“I have just the little cloche you're look- 


| “Do You ‘Dare 
Gly? 


whirred its way 
through the skies from 
man-piloted planes to Ruth 
— a prominent society 
girl. 

Did a girl have the ability | 
to pilot a speeding plane? It | 
had to be proved. So Miss 
Nichols set out to prove it. 

- She not only was rewarded 
with one of the greatest hon- 
ors bestowed on a woman | 
flyer, but she was one of the | 
| 


first two women to receive a 
flyer’s transport license. 

She will tell the dramatic 
story of her conquest of the 
air in March SMART SET. 


ing for, Mrs. Lytle. It’s in the window; 
I'll have it out in two minutes. Oh, my, 
no. No trouble at all. Gray silk with a 
straw facing in blue. Your shade of blue, 


Mrs. Lytle. You want a touch of straw 
now, you know. We're getting on into 
spring. 


“There. How do you like that? 

“Brims are awfully good. Of course, if 
you like the off-the-face mode better—Ci- 
tron, in a new weave. It’s imported.” 

Minna shifted from one foot to the other 


and smiled her bright, forced smile. She 
had never been so tired. 2 
“No trouble at all. Not a bit. Come in 


next week, Mrs. Lytle.” She watched her 
sale go, holding her smile. 

“Green! Green!” 

“Yes.” She followed the call and came 
upon Mowbry, making a knowing face be- 
hind a hat she held up as a screen. “Some 
ene asking for you, Green. Right out in 
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the misses’ @ats and suits—he is waiting. 

He stepped out to meet her from the 
shelter of a rack of junior tailored tweeds— 
Sam Reynolds! 

“Why, why—” Minna groped backward 
and clutched a tweed. 

“T guess you're likely not very glad to 
see me,” he said unhappily, “but maybe 
you will be to see this.” He dived into his 
pocket and brought out the beaded bag. 
“There. There you are, Miss Green.” His 
ears were reddening slowly and his eyes 
clung to hers. 


She took the bag and stared at it help- 
lessly. “I thought you—” She stumbled | 
and bit her lip but too late. 

“You didn’t think I made off with it, | 
did you?” His laughter boomed but only 
for a moment. “Well, say now, Miss Green, 
I didn’t give you any call to think very 
highly of me but I didn’t think it was as| 
bad as that.” 

“What happened?” she faltered. “Where 
did you find it?” 

“They arrested a snipper in the lobby of 
the Rainey that night,” he explained. “He | 
had a lot of jewelry and stuff. Your name 
was in the purse and it was advertised. I 
happened to see it, that’s all. They gave 
it to me without any fuss. Guess they 
didn’t know it had money in it. You better 
count it, Miss Green.” 


E WATCHED her, his ears now an in- 
credible brick red. Minna was conscious 
of the girls watching. Mowbry and Horn 
and Chase, all eyes for this tableau. She 
put a hand on his arm and drew him into 
a little recess reserved for stock. “Six 
hundred and fifty.” She finished counting 
and looked up at him. 

He looked down at her and the seconds 
assed. 

“You could have sent it,” she remembered. 

“I guess you kind of wish I had sent it, 
Miss Green.” 

“No.” Looking straight ahead her eyes 
were on a level with the top button of his 
coat. “No. I’m awfully grateful.” 

Silence enfolded them. 

“Why didn’t you send it?” she prompted 
gently. 

“I guess maybe I sort of wanted to see 
you again,” he stammered. “I figured I'd) 
come on up and see if there was a hotel | 
here I could kind of hang around at for a/| 
while and see if I could talk the project of | 
going down to Brazil up to you, Miss— 
Miss Green.” 

She smiled mistily. “Miss—Miss Green?” 
It was a barely audible murmur. 

“I guess I meant Minna.” His laugh 
boomed and seven customers on the floor 
jumped and opened startled eyes. 

“A taxicab is better,” he discovered in a 
moment. 

“Green!” A staccato call rang through 
the coats and suits. “Green!” Minna put 
hurried hands to her hair. 

“Is that for you?” he asked. 


was a famous author 
c whose pen dripped romance 
but his own love story turned out 
quite differently from any in his 
books! a writer found the 
truth stranger than his fiction is told 
in “Gaunesque,” one of the most 
enchanting tales you have ever read. 
qn (March SMART SET. 


runettes 
are the worst 


offenders 


So easy to 
remove hair 
with Del-a- Tone 
—only 3 minules! 


— But blondes are no exception 


The smartness that sheer silk stockings impart, is something no chic woman 
wishes to forfeit. Yet how often not only the effect of smartness, but good taste 
as well, is utterly sacrificed by the superfluous hair seen through the gossamer 


silken web of a stocking. 


There’s no need to run the risk of being judged crude and lacking in dainti- 
ness when it’s so simple to remove offending hair with DEL-A-TONE. 


Applied directly from its handy tube, 
DEL-A-TONE Cream, snowy-white, creamy 
and dainty, has no equal for complete re- 
moval of hair from legs, arms, under arms, 
back of neck, and face. Does not en- 
courage heavier growth, but rather, tends to 
retard it. 


Before putting on your next pair of silk hose 


—use DEL-A-TONE and be certain of smart- 
ness and good taste. Then you will realize why 
it is as indispensable to the modern woman as 
her dentifrice or cosmetics. 

DEL-A-TONE Cream or Powder has been 
the choice of fastidious women for over twenty 
years. It’s the quickest and most pleasant 
way to remove hair. 


DEL~A-TONE 


Removes Hair in 3 Minutes 


Sold by drug and department stores, or sent prepaid in U. S. in plain wrapper, $1.00. M. 


back if not 


satisfied. If you have never tried DEL-A-TONE, send coupon for free 10c package to Miss Mildred Hadley, 
Dept. 652, The Delatone Co., 721 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


PACKAGE IN U. 8. 


O DEL-A-TONE Cream 


Name 


Miss Mildred Hadley, c/o The Delatone Co., Dept. 652, 721 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE, prepaid in plain wrapper, 10c size I have checked herewith. 
O DEL-A-TONE (Powder) 


Address... 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you've seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 


And, of course, you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the Valley of 
Vinales— Matanzas — Pi 
nar del Rio, home of 
“burning romance” in leaf. 


Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, or 
Jrom any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 
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“Peter -“And “Pan 


[Continued from page 54] 


actors without even loading a second belt. 

The building itself, a deceptively spacious 
half-timbered affair, was on a considerable 
rise of ground ded.cated to lawn. Below it 
on all sides, like encampments of savage 
enemies held in check only by constant war- 
fare, was a tangle of natural growth, almost 
a jungle of brush, brambles and small trees. 
The realtor who sold the property suggested 
that the jungle effect could easily be sup- 
planted by formal gardening but Corinne 
would not hear of it. 

“The charm of it all is to find this gay 
and comfy home in back of a forbidding 
wall which makes you think it must sur- 
round the House of Ussher or the country 
retreat of Stevenson’s Mr. Hyde. I shall 
always love to be a little frightened on the 
way home. It will make me so much 
gladder fo get here. No, we shall never 
change the jungle. Inside its scratchy 
brambles I shall pretend that I’m the Sleep- 
ing Beauty—all but the beauty part.” 

“And the sleeping,” completed Peter. 

“You should have said I was kind of 
beautiful.” 

“That’s obvious, my dear, but you can’t 
expect the world to know that you dream 
your most beautiful dreams with your eyes 
wide open—” 

“Looking at you.” 

“If that isn’t sarcasm save it until we are 
alone.” 


HEIR conversations always led them 
with harelike twists and turns a thou- 
sand miles from where they started. 

They got back finally and bought the 
house. 

It was only about two hours’ drive from 
New York City by automobile, especially if 
you had a very good car so that was pur- 
chased too, a long-snouted, heavy beast 
that looked as if it were scratching its 
belly on the road. It purred very satisfac- 
torily and there was every sort of appliance 
on the instrument board except a fuze setter 
and a submerging lever. 

There was furniture in the house as they 
bought it but Corinne unobtrusively re- 
placed most of it in the course of time and 
gained something of harmony and appear- 
ance by each exchange. The effect was 
never formal and yet it was always good. 
Corinne wrote her name on every room 
by the things she bought to put into 
it and by the way she arranged them in 
comfortable and convention-defying disorder. 

She had never been so happy before as 
when she was feathering that nest. It was 
a pleasure that could be prolonged indef- 
initely because there was nothing set about 
her system, no bothersome period scheme 
that barred anachronisms. Her house could 
grow as she grew with something new added 
whenever she had a spring fit for change. 


| WAS a house that required several ser- 
vants to keep up properly. That meant an 
ever changing retinue because neither Peter 
nor Corinne knew anything about managing 
or retaining a staff. Corinne was clever 
enough to learn to run the house but chose 
not to devote herself to it. 

“If I do become a first class housekeeper,” 
she told Peter, “I shall not be much of 
anything else. It’s a question whether you 
want me for that or for a companion.” 

No one who had ever played with Cor- 
inne, the empress of the elves, would ever 
have wanted to transform her into a house- 
hold drudge. Peter certainly did not. 

“It’s always possible to engage some one 
to supervise the house,” he decided. “Hire 
some more servants.” 


It was not an economical policy but just 
at that time there was no particular need 
for economy. It is true that the entire 
savings account and then some had been 
knocked out by the purchase of the house 
at Veriende but the royalties were still 
coming in by bushel basket and the pros- 
pects were that the approaching theatrical 
season would be much better than the last. 

Then of course there would be the new 
play which Peter was going to write. There 
was no need to worry about finances. For 
a young man Peter’s income was phenom- 
enal. It could scarcely have been attained 
in any other line of endeavor except lucky 
speculation. 


S° CORINNE devoted her steel-spring 
energy and her tireless youth and vivac- 
ity to making her home and herself attrac- 
tive to Peter, succeeding too beyond the 
wildest dreams that any bride might dare to 
dream. 

Peter was a charmed and chained giant. 
So far as he could remember real life dated 
from the time he had first partially cap- 
tured the elusive spirit which wore the title 
of “Mrs. Hughey.” She was his certainly; 
she was constantly surrendering something 
of herself but overnight the fairy gifts 
vanished. In some way he found that he 
was starting all over again every day. He 
got the impression of being an actor in a 
play that ran the gamut ef emotions once 
every twenty-four hours. It was a game 
that intensified the pleasure of married life 
a thousandfold. There was nothing hum- 
drum about it. There was nothing restful 
or recuperative about it either but Peter 
didn’t notice that. Young nerves, even 
when constantly stimulated, do not sag back 
so noticeably as old ones do when the temper 
has been drawn by constant reheating in 
the furnace of emotions. 

Some days he would find that Corinne 
was a different person entirely, had even 
taken a new name which she announced to 
him gravely by a note sent to him at 
breakfast by the maid in the morning, pro- 
posing a day of delightfully wicked philan- 
dering. She could keep up an assumed 
character for hours at a stretch and never, 
so far as Peter could tell, make a false move. 
The girl’s powers of invention and histrionic 
ability were a marvel and a constant joy 
to him. 


N° ONE called on them but they did not 
expect that nor want it. Enough social 
life could be secured by joining the country 
club later. Peter knew some of the men 
from college affiliations and many others 
knew of him by reputation. He had only 
to signify that they wished to be passed 
upon socially and they would be given 
plenty of opportunities to be tried out. 

It was Corinne who finally suggested that 
he get back to work. 

“Something really worth while this time,” 
she spurred. “Not to hint, darling, that 
your other plays aren't the cleverest things 
that have been done in their line but they’re 
terribly light for a Twentieth Century 
Shakespeare.” 

Peter grinned. “I don’t want to write 
anything that you are not apt to under- 
stand, beloved child. I had seriously consid- 
ered doing my next piece in words of one 
syllable.” 

She ignored his insult. “You ought to 
write twice as well here as you used to do 
working the way you did in hotels or in a 
barren office downtown. You notice I 
modestly say nothing whatever of the in- 
spiring effect of my own presence.” 


= a 
WAY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
——_ 


The living room became Peter’s workshop. 


“It’s the most charming spot in the entire ° ° 
house and it ought to be the best place to or t eS ast1 LouS 
work.” eee 

Perhaps it ought to have been but it 
certainly wasn’t. Peter spent fruitless hours e 
trying to get started but for some reason the 
laboriously summoned puppets of his brain tol ette 
did not compare interestingly with the per- 
vasive presence of Corinne which was almost 


as potent in the room which she had stamped KE 

pee, ae herself as if she were actu- OR the protection of her feminine 
And on the few occasions when he did health, on which her daintiness and vivacity 

manage to and the precious spirit of youthfulness so 

came up to break up the day; the cook fe - 

downstairs and broke an arm vociferously largely depend, the modern woman uses 

one time and the plumber had to tear up Lysol Disinfectant in the course of her 

part of the floor on another occasion. The toilette as a matter of course. 

interruptions were not long nor particularly | 

important but they were very effective. | But even in this enlightened day there is 

Peter did not resent them. On the contrary much misinformation about this vital sub- 

he was glad to be present to take the onus ‘ G F 7 2 

of responsibility from the slender shoulders ject. Get the facts. emuinine hygiene incor 


of his wife who was charmingly dependent 
upon his decisions even in matters of house- 
hold policy. 


rectly practiced or the use of the wrong dis- 
| infectant may lead to serious harm. 

| The makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant offer 

you a booklet called “The Scientific Side of i 
Health and Youth,” which gives sound profes- 
sional information and rules, written in frank, 
explicit, simple language by a woman physi- 
cian. Send the coupon now. The booklet will 
reach you in a plain envelope. It is free. 


TILL his work did not progress. Peter did | 

@ot, could not, realize it but he was| 
working his imagination so hard keeping up 
with Corinne that there was very little left 
for the hours that he devoted to alleged 
dramatic creation. 

There was a tiny office in the Bostwick 
theater which he had had the use of ever | 
since his “Butterfly’s Day” had begun its | 
phenomenal run at that house and once a 
week he drove in to collect royalties and | 
attend to the simple routine of the easily 
handled business matters connected with his | 
plays. 

Once or twice an idea occurred to him 
while he was sitting at the disreputable desk 
in the cramped cubby-hole which had been 
assigned to him because none of the office 
staff would work there and he spent bliss- 
fully unconscious hours there chewing pen- | * 
cils and scribbling. Corinne was terribly! 
hurt the first time he came home late from | F 
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But in the meantime, take no chances. 
Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disinfectant at your 
druggist’s today. Complete directions come 
with every bottle. 


Sole distributors: Lehu & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 


“Lehn & Fink Serenade” — WJZ and 14 other stations sssociated with 
the National Broadcasting Co.— every Thursday at 8 p.m., eastern time; 
7 p. m., central time. 


such a spree, hurt and suspiciously jealous, | 

and he promised not to do it again. But it | 
happened the very next week. Corinne had | 
driven in with him to do some shopping and % 
after waiting two hours at the place they + 
had agreed to meet she finally ferreted him 
out in the cubby-hole. 

She laughed and gave up. “I'll never | 
scold you again but I won’t make dates with | 
you either, not unless the appointment is | 
for one minute after you get out of bed in| 
the morning. I’m surer of you when you're 
asleep than when you're dreaming with your 
eyes wide open.” 

They had their first tiny quarrel that day, 
too. 


ORINNE was tired by the time she found 

him and careless perhaps. Anyway she 
produced her vanity case right there in the 
office and applied rouge, powder and lip- 
stick before Peter’s astonished gaze. 

The lipstick brought forth the explosion. | 
“Corinne,” he said sternly, “I absolutely | 
forbid you to begin the use of that damn | 
thing.” 

“Begin the use of it?” she inquired curi- | 
ously. “What do you mean? I’ve —_— 


used it.” 
“T never knew it.” 
“That proves how skillful I am. Thanks.” 
“Stop doing it now anyway. No one 
but actresses of the cheapest sort make up 


for the street.” LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, Department 272, Bloomfield, New Jersey a { 
Corinne laughed. “Poor old Mr. Mid- HEALTH 

Victorian Van Winkle, where have you been | Please send me, free, your booklet, “ The Scientific Side of Health and Youth. tia 

these twenty years? Every woman does 7 ‘a 

it.” Name... Street... 
Peter coldly, “I beg to differ with you. 

Every lady does not.” City ES a 


“Where did this word ‘lady’ creep into 
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ADOREE 
Boncilla Clasmic Pack. See 
her in “His Night", new M-G-M - elease. 


Rich Rewards 
For Beauty 


ovie stars do not depend on make-up. 
That comes last. The first step is to 

get aclear, clean basis for that make-up and 
a natural glow. For this they depend on 
Boncilla clasmic pack. This is how they 
et their forcune-making charm and the 
men and'Women every where admire. 


Play Your Part As Weil 


Your part may not be the stage or screen. 
Your career, however, is as important 
to you as Renee Adoree’s is to her. Do 
as she does. Apply Boncilla clasmic 
pack to the face and neck. Rest while it 
drics—a few minutes at most. You will feel 
it draw from the skin all that clogs or mars 
it. The dirt and grime, old make-up, dead 
skin and hardened oil are absorbed from 
the pores to the pack. The causes of black- 
heads and blemishes are removed. 


A Few Minutes Will Amaze You 
You will feel a tingling warmth as fresh 
blood revives and nourishes the pores. 
Remove the clasmic pack and see: 


A Clear, Clean Skin 
A Smooth, Soft Skin 
An animated Look 
Cheeks Like Roses 


Enlarged are reduced. Little lines are 
po at Wrinkles are softened. Weak 
muscles ate made firmer. 


One Pack Will Convince You 


All this can be ot by One test, or a 
few tests. Make them in justice to yourself. 
Judge by the results you feel and see. You 
will be amazed and delighted. Your new 
beauty will surprise you. 
At all toiletry sections in jars for $3.50 
and $1.50 or in tubes for $1.00 and 50c. 
BONCILLA LABOR AT Iac. 
Indiana polis, U.S.A. 


smart beauty and e 
barber shops 


conversation? Never mind, acccpt 
the nomination. What I can't understand 
is how you are qualified to speak on the 
habits of every lady when you didn’t know 
those of your own wife?” 

“It’s an abominable practice.” 

“Why? If it makes us more attractive, 
why ?” 

“Men don’t want to love something that 
is false, something that is not what it ap- 
pears to be on the surface.” 

“So they love women,” Corinne jeered. 
“There’s food for a lot of thought in that, 
friend husband.” 

Peter pounded his desk. “I’m no hus- 
band to a woman with painted lips and 
|a painted face. Take it off, I say.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Corinne with surpris- 
| ing meekness, doing as she was told or at 
| least pretending to. 


HE started to laugh while he watched her 

rubbing vigorously at her cheek with 
his handkerchief which she had borrowed 
for the purpose. 

“What are you laughing at?” he de- 
manded. 

“I was just wondering how you were ever 
going to know whether you were a hus- 
band or not in the future. If you didn’t 
know until today that I’ve always had it 
on how are you going to tell tomorrow and 
all the days after that unless you happen to 
catch me right in the act of gilding the 
lily ?” 

Peter assured her that he would notice 
from now on but he had an uneasy feeling 
that he had won a distinctly empty victory 
and he stayed cross about it for the entire 
| evening. 
Corinne had more fun than usual. Peter 
| got the first data for the conclusion which 
|he was to arrive at much later, that she 
would much rather win a strategic contest 
with him than almost anything in the entire 
world. 

It was on one of Peter’s infrequent work- 
ing days at the theater that he was dis- 
| covered in his retreat by the office boy who 
said that there was a lady in the general 
waiting room who wanted to see him. 

Peter could not imagine who it could be. 
Corinne would have brushed right past 
office boys, doormen and even Cerberus 
himself. Perhaps it was his aunt. She had 
not communicated with him since his mar- 
riage except to send a case of table silver to 
his office as a wedding present. 

He went out trying to straighten up his 
tie and smooth out his hair; no success 
however as usual. 

There was no one in the room whom he 
knew. There was no one there at all, in 
fact, save an elderly man and one girl. She 
must be the one. But why? 

Peter must have looked his bewilderment 
because she arose and met him. 

“I’m Rose Pommery,” she said and added 
in explanation, “Corinne’s best friend. I 
think she must have spoken of me.” 

In Peter’s not very serviceable memory 
there floated a vague cloud which came 
forward obligingly at the mention of the 
name, “Rose Pommery.” Yes, he had heard 
it before but for the moment he could not 
recollect where or in what connection. 


T WAS a pretty name, much prettier than 

its possessor who was a dumpy creature 
with substantial ankles and a blotchy com- 
plexion. Outside of that she was doubtless 
all right. Peter’s reaction to her was pity. 
It must be too bad to be a girl and no 
more attractive than that. Nature is so 
needlessly cruel to women in this matter 
of sex selection. It ‘is so silly to shower 
more happiness on those who accidentally 
have bones of a certain shape and skin and 
hair of a texture that is no more their own 
fault than breathing! 

Still she was his wife’s friend although 


that puzzled him a little too. Peter did 
not know yet that a very attractive girl is 
usually piloted by a sub-calibre fish of no 
splendor whatever, some one who plays au- 
dience and furnishes contrast at one and 
the same time. 

“Come into my private workshop,” Peter 
invited as he led the way, “and tell me 
what I can do for you.” 

He placed a chair for her facing his desk. 
A second look at her in the privacy of his 
own den was not reassuring. She was dis- 
tinctly unprepossessing. 

“Some of us girls from the knitting mill 
are taking a couple of days’ vacation with- 
out pay. The mill is running on short time 
anyway and they’re glad to have us lay 
ourselves off. We thought we’d run up to 
New York and have a large time.” 

“Yes,” Peter supplemented, his mind 
wrestling with words like “knitting mill,” 
“short time” and other expressions which 
he had not hitherto stubbed his toe against. 

“We wanted to see Corinne,” she was con- 
tinuing, “and nobody back home knew her 
address, not even her mother. But I saw 
your name on the posters for this theater 
and I came over to see you and find out 
where your wife was.” 

That was perfectly clear. But Petergwas 
frankly puzzled by the fact that Corinne 
had not sent her address to her parents. 
Why not? 

“Where is Corinne?” the girl was repeat- 


g. 
“We live in Connecticut,” Peter replied. 
“The name of the railroad station and post- 
office is Stamford but we're not very near 
to that even. The best way to go out is 
by automobile.” 
“Are you going home soon?” 


OMETHING warned Peter in time that it 

would be an unpleasant surprise to his 
wife if he brought in unannounced this sub- 
stantial memento of her past. Doubtless 
she had not wanted her old friends to 
visit her yet or else she would have invited 
them. 

“No,” he finally replied in answer to her 
question, “not until late tonight.” 

“How far is it by train?” 

“I don’t really know but I believe it 
takes three or four hours.” 

“Shucks! That would ruin a whole day, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“How would it be if I told her you are 
here and she could meet you in town for 
luncheon tomorrow ?” 

“That would be swell. Where?” 

“The Plaza,” he suggested and then 
changed it. “No, she usually goes to the 
Iroquois.” He had realized almost too late 
that the young woman before him did not 
quite fit in with Plaza atmosphere, that she 
would not be happy there herself. 

“At what time?” 

“One o'clock.” 

That was settled. But his guest seemed 
to show no signs of departing, Peter cast 
about in his mind for material for con- 
versation. Finally he remembered some- 
thing, remembered it with a smile. He did 
know something about this girl, something 
interesting too that gave him a much higher 
opinion of her mental qualifications. 

“You're the girl,” he told her, “who is 
responsible for my meeting Corinne.” 

“Gee, I didn’t know it. How?” 

“Don’t you remember the argument you 
and she had about the way for a lonely 
girl to meet men?” 

Seeing that she was still mystified he went 
over the entire story as he recollected it. 

Rose laughed. “She made that all up. 
This is’ the first heard about it. Cor- 
inne is the darndest liar, ain’t she? A 
man gave her that seat to the show, a 
traveling salesman I think. He was going 
to take her to it himself but he had to leave 
town the last minute. Ain't that the limit? 
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We all wondered how she met you. The 
kid is certainly clever.” 
Peter was suffering from an inexplicable 


nausea. He wished that he had not heard 


what this creature of flesh and brass had | 
just told him. Just why the discovery that | 


Corinne had lied to him should make so 


much difference he could not have told. | 


The truth was not particularly discreditable 
to her and the lie had harmed no one. | 
And Peter knew, or at least had pretended 
to know, that women are mendacious. His 
plays were full of epigrams on the subject. 

Still this concrete example so close to 
his heart had all the effect of a tap on the 
solar plexus. His wife was a being apart 
from the rest of her sex, he had built her 
a habitation of cotton wool that she might 
be protected from everything coarse or 
smirching. But here was a canker inside, 
something that had been there all the time. 
It made him feel uncertain; the pathway 
ahead rocked a little under his feet. 

At any rate he wanted no more of Rose 
Pommery’s society. The sight of her slightly 
piggish face affected him like the presence 
of an unbeliever in his temple. The one 


| 


who overthrows idols may have a con- 
scientious and upright character, may even 
do a lot of ultimate good, but he certainly 
leaves nothing in his wake so beautiful 
and comforting as what he has destroyed. 


ETER remembered. It was matinee day. | 


“Would you care to see this play?” he 
asked. 

Rose giggled. “I was wondering if you 
would ask us.” | 

The “us” brought Peter up with a jerk. 
“How many are you?” 

“Just ten. The others are waiting down 
in the lobby.” 

“Are they—” Peter hesitated, “—are they 
all friends of my wife?” 

“They all know her,” Rose returned. “We 
all worked in the same room in the mill. 
Of course Corinne was never there much. 
She didn’t like to work and only came| 
around when she was broke. Nobody else | 
could have got away with murder like she 
did. But she is so good looking and the 
foreman was kind of stuck on her himself 
so he gave her a job whenever she wanted | 
one—a soft job too. She treated him 
rotten and I don’t know why he did it. 
But she always could get around a man. | 
I guess you know that by this time.” 

Peter could have killed her for the smirk 
that accompanied that remark. Instead he 
rose hastily, and looking at his watch with- 
out seeing it, remarked that it was nearly 
matinee time. 

He led the way out and downstairs to 
the lobby of the theater. They were all 
there, nine girls, all of the same general 
type as the misnamed Rose. Some were 
pretty but not attractive, others were plain 
and eager, all were pathetic but uninterest- 
ing. They wanted so to have a good time 
but there wasn’t a chance that they ever 
would. Peter was troubled by that thought 
afterward. 


IS immediate problem was to get them 

out of the way. He went to the box- 
office window. Max Nathan, the house 
treasurer, was on duty. 

“Give me ten, Max,” Peter demanded. 

“What do you mean, ten?” Max de- 
manded. “This is a successful show. There 
aren’t ten seats left in the house. Are you 
giving an annual orphans’ outing or are 
those the shades of your own past standing 
over there?” 

Max was an accomplished kidder and a 
privileged character. He had been an em- 
ployee of the theater since he was sixteen 
when he had started as an usher. 

Peter was troubled. “I’ve promised them 
seats,” he said. 


HEREVER women meet the world, 

they are in danger of offending others 
at certain times. Learning this, they become 
unhappily self-conscious. Carefree pleasures 
are impossible. Now, a discovery of Kotex 
Laboratories makes worries of this sort un- 
ey Each sanitary pad is scientifically 
treated, by patented process,* to end all odor. 
The last problem in connection with sani- 
tary pads is solved. 


That “conspicuous” feeling 
The other fear—the feeling of being con- 
spicuous—is also eliminated. Corners of the 
otex pad are scientifically rounded and 


tapered so as to leave no evidence of sani- 
tary protection when worn. 


Yet every advantage remains 


You can so easily adjust it to your needs. It 
is, as always, absorbent to an amazing degree. 
Cellucotton absorbent wadding takes up 16 
times its weight in moisture—5 times more 
absorbent than cotton itself. The fact that you 
can so easily dispose of it makes a great differ- 
ence to women. And a new treatment renders 
it softer, fluffer, than you thought possible. 


Won't you try The Improved Kotex—buy 


“Well,” suggested Max dubiously, “I 


twelve, at any drug, dry goods or department 


“Delicate to discuss this, 


yet smart women should know” 


—Says a society leader concerning 
this phase of feminine hygiene 


No longer need women fear offend- 
ing others. Scientific deodoriza- 
tion* is a new feature of this mod- 
ern sanitary pad, which excels in 
comfort and ease of disposability. 


a box this very day. It is 45c for a box of 


store; also obtainable through vending cabi- 
nets in rest-rooms by West Disinfecting Co. 


*Kotex is the only sanitary pad that deodorizes 
by patented process. (Patent No. 1,670,587.) 


Deodorizes. . . and 4 
other important features: 


1—Softer gauze ends chafing; pliable 
filler absorbs as no other substance 
can, 

2-—Corners are rounded and tapered; 
no evidence of sanitary protection 
under any gown; 

3—Deodorizes—safely, thoroughly, by 
anew and exclusive patented process; 

4—Adjust it to your needs; filler 
may be made thinner, thicker, nar- 
rower as required; 

and 

5—It is easily disposed of; no un- 

pleasant laundry. 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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GROW — 


Yes, Grow Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows like this 


in 30 days 


THE most marvelous discovery has been made—a 

way to make eyelashes and eyebrows actually 

grow. Now if you want long, curling, silken lashes, 

can them—and beautiful, wonderful eye- 
rows. 

I say to you in plain English that no matter how 
scant the eyelashes and eyebrows, | will increase 
their length and thickness in 30 days—or not accept 
a single penny. No “‘ifs,”’ or ““maybes.” It 
is new growth, startling results, or no pay. And you 
are the sole judge. 


Proved Beyond the Shadow of a Doubt 


Over ten thousand wemen have tried my amazing 
discovery, proved that eyes can now be fringed with 
long, curling natural lashes, and the eyebrows made 
intense, strong silken lines! Read what a few of 
them say. I have made oath before a notary public 
that these letters are voluntary and genuine, From 
Mile. Heffiefinger, 240 W. “B” St., Carlisle, Pa.: 
“I certainly am delighted . . . I notice the greatest 
difference... people I come in contact with remark 
how long and silky my eyelashes appear.” From 
Naomi Otstot, 5437 Westminster Ave., W. Phila. 

Pa.: “I am greatly pleased. My eyebrows and 
lashes are beautiful now."" From Frances Raviart, 
R. D. No. 2, Box 179, Jeanette, Penn.: “Your eye. 
lash and eyebrow beautifier is simply marvelous.” 

From Pearl Provo, 2954 Taylor St., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: “I have been using your eyebrow and 
eyelash Method. It is surely wonderful.” From 
Miss Flora J. Corriveau, 8 Pinette Ave., Biddeford, 
Me.: “I am more than pleased with your Method. 
My eyelashes are growing long and luxurious.” 


Results Noticeable in a Week 


In one week—sometimes in a day or two—you 
notice the effect. The eyelashes become more beau- 
tiful—tike a silken fringe. The darling little upward 
curl shows itself. The eyebrows become sleek and 
tractable—with a noticeable appearance of growth 
and thickness. You will have the thrill of a life- 
time—know that you can have eyelashes and eye- 
brows as beautiful as any you ever saw. 
Remember... in 30 days I guarantee results that 
will not only ‘delight, but amaze. If you are not 
absolutely and entirely satisfied, your money will 
be returned promptly, I mean just that—no quibble, 
no strings. Introductory price $1.95. Later the 


price will be regularly $5.00, ¢ G 


Grower will be sent C. O. D. or you can send 
money with order. If money accompanies order 
postage will be prepaid. 
L USPLE YOUNG. 

8532 Young Building, Chicago, Til. 

Send me your new for growing eye- 


lashes and If not absolutely and 
entirely em I will return it within 30 days 


and you will 447 my money without ——- 
Price is $1.95 plus few cents postage. 
If money sent ¢ with order price is $1.95 and gest 
age is prepaid. 
State whether money enclosed or you want 
order C. O. D 


Name 


St. Addresa 


City. State. 
See eee ee eee 


might be able to buy some back for you 
from the speculators but you'll have to pay 


a premium.” 
“All right, do that,” Peter agreed. 
It was finally accomplished. The ten 


seats cost Peter fifty-five dollars but it was 
worth it to get his grinning charges out of 
the lobby and off his chest for the moment. 

Peter did not return to his office. The 
day was ruined so far as work was con- 
cerned. He didn’t know what he wanted 
to do, what he could do. He was unhappy, 
harassed by doubts and most of all by the 
sense of loss. Something had vanished, 
something that he had never had, it is true, 
but it had seemed all the more his perhaps 
because it had only existed in him and for 
him. 

He took his car and drove and drove and 
drove. His idea was to drive as far as 
possible from Veriende, perhaps never to 
go back there. 

But he couldn’t do it. Something kept 
pulling him toward the tiny clearing in the 
jungle where the half-timbered house stood. 
No matter where he drove he crossed roads 
that he knew led back home. 


INALLY he took one of them. He had 

to go and find out if what he had lost had 
not come back. It was a silly idea but 
he had a feeling that maybe he would 
discover his idol upright again in the niche 
where he had left it. 

Corinne was at the piano when he came 
in. It was dusk, dark almost and a tall 
candlestick with a lighted candle on either 
side of her was all the light. 

She did not hear him come in nor see 
him because she was intent upon her music. 
Corinne did not sing nor play much but 
she made the most of the smattering of 
musical education she had picked up. She 
had feeling and her voice enfolded a little 
tender song as a mother holds her babe at 
her breast. 

It was a little song she was singing now, 
nothing but a thread of a melody with a 
few glistening words strung on it. She made 
them glow with unexpected caressing lights. 
The words: 


Within the garden of my heart 
A little flower grew, 
A blossom fair you planted there, 
It was my love for you. 
You found the garden of my heart, 
That none but you might see; 
Where now there grows another rose, 
It is your love for me. 


At the conclusion of the song she sat with 
her hands on the piano keys. Peter realized 
with a tug at his heart that she was very 
lovely. Her frock was an old-fashioned 
thing, intentionally so because it had cost 
an entirely new-fashioned price, with a fichu 
of ivory lace at the neck. Her hair was 
piled high and she looked like a little girl 
who has just had it done up for the first 
time. 

A tear ran down her cheek. 

Peter stepped forward and spoke. 

Corinne looked up suddenly, her hands 
both of them going to her heart in the 
universal feminine gesture of fright. Then 
she saw him and smiled a glorious bursting 
sort of a smile all the more wonderful be- 
cause of the gesture and the tear that had 
preceded it. 

She held up her lips to be kissed. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. “Whence 
come these tears?” 

“I’m a silly woman,” she explained brush- 
ing them away. “I was crying because that 
song made me realize how much I loved 
you. I guess, too, I was wondering what 
would become of me if anything should 
ever take you from me. I've let you fill up 
all the space inside of me where my soul 
used to be.” 


Peter held her tight and kissed away the 
tears. Nothing mattered much except that 
they cared for each other. 
= seemed to be no question about 
that. 

Peter did not tell Corinne about the en- 
gagement he had made for her with Rose 
Pommery until after dinner and even then 
he made no allusion to the fact that Rose 
had ruined the story of their first meeting 
by telling the truth about it. 

Corinne’s reaction to the advent of the 
chum out of her past was not at all what 
Peter had expected. 


IS wife was unaffectedly glad to get in 
touch with her old friends. “I must 
show them a good time, Peter mine, because 
they have so darned few things in life to re- 
member with pleasure. Do you care if I 
spend a little money on them?” 

Care? Peter was more than pleased. He 
had been afraid that she would repudiate 
them utterly and he was glad to find a rock 
of genuineness on which to rebuild his ideal. 

So they went into town together the 
next day, Corinne to the Iroquois to meet 
the Terrible Ten as Peter characterized 
them to himself and he to the theater for 
an afternoon of work. 

Max Nathan hailed him from the box- 
office. “Do you know what happened to 
that bunch of janes you got the seats for 
yesterday afternoon?” 

“No. What?” 

“They came out after the first act and 
tried to get the money back for the seats— 
said it was the worst show they had ever 
seen and wanted to go to the Hippodrome.” 

Peter laughed ruefully. “I suppose I 
ought to be glad to find ten people who 
are good judges of the drama. Except for 
the acting and the scenery I think it’s pretty 
bad myself.” 

He assured himself later that he ought 
not to care what people of that order of 
intelligence thought of his work. It cer- 
tainly did not matter in the least as long 
as so many thousands disagreed with them 
but Peter had a funny sensitiveness and 
the criticism rankled. It annoyed him 
enough so that he accomplished very little 
that afternoon. 

Corinne was gloomily subdued also when 
he picked her up later in the afternoon. 

“Why, where are your little friends?” he 
asked when he found her unexpectedly alone 
at the rendezvous. 

“I finally ditched them,” she replied climb- 
ing into the car beside him. Then a mo- 
ment later, “Peter mine, aren’t they dread- 
ful? It’s funny I didn’t remember how 
they were. . guess I must have liked them 
in the old days because I didn’t have you 
to compare people with. Please drive fast. 
I want to get to that little house back of 
the jungle where nothing unpleasant can 
get me.” 


ETER silently stepped on the accelerator. 
They rode in mutual glumness for a 
dozen blocks or so. 

Finally she slipped her hand under his 
arm and drew imperceptibly closer. “I’m 
still your favorite wife, aren’t I? I wasn’t 
rude to those girls as you’re thinking I was 
in your lofty disapproving fashion. On the 
contrary I gave them the best time that 
they’ve ever had or ever will have. You see 
I know their tastes better than you do. It 
cost nearly a hundred dollars and they'll 
never forget it. But I don’t have to pre- 
tend that I liked it, do I?” 

She had hit unerringly upon his exact 
thoughts. It was uncanny. He was relieved 


to find that Corinne had not failed of gen- 


erosity, that she had not snubbed her old 
friends merely because of her own altered 
estate. 

“It’s pretty hard to blame me,” she sug- 
gested plaintively, “because you happen to 
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have made me over into something I once 
wasn’t and never even dreamed of being.” 

It was difficult to resist Corinne in one 
of her self-abasing moods, in any mood for 
that matter, and while Peter deep down 
suspected that her apologetic and worshipful 
attitude was two-thirds domestic histrion- 
ism’ he allowed himself to be pleasurably 
thawed. 

They arrived home gayer. A little wind- 
ing road did an uphill reverse S through 
the tangle of screening undergrowth and 
there you were before the unexpected house, 
unexpected by every one, even its new 
owners who were unaffectedly pleased every 
time they stumbled upon it. 

Peter stopped the car because that was 
the best view of the place, just as you came 
out of the jungle. It was dusk but lights 
in the living room had been lit against their 
arrival and the welcoming windows seemed 
eager mother eyes watching for the return 
of adventuring children. 

Beyond it lay the Sound, calm and un- 
stirred. There wasn’t even a boat in sight. 

Neither of them broke their silent enjoy- 
ment by speech for a full minute. Finally 
Peter sighed. 


“TT IS pretty swell, isn’t it, Mrs. Hughey ?” 

“It is, Mr. Hughey. Do you know 
what, Peter mine? When I get this far and 
take one look I always feel as if I’d just had 
my face washed and my teeth brushed. 
Let’s decide right here and now never to 
have a quarrel in that peaceful home heaven 
of ours. When we feel one coming on let’s 
get in the car and go somewhere beyond 
the jungle. We'll both be so anxious to get 
back that we'll cut it short.” 

“Why not decide never to quarrel?” 

“Peter mine, you're still talking like a 
bridegroom. Married people always quarrel. 
I think that’s why some of ’em get married. 
But when we come home let’s us always 
stop and kiss right on this spot so the house 
can see and know that everything is all 
right.” 

They inaugurated the custom then and 
there. 

“See,” said Corinne, “the darned old 
mother house is blinking her eyes because 
she’s happy too. No, it’s my own eyes. 
Do you know what, Peter mine, I’m getting 
to be a weepy old sentimentalist? Drive on. 
Let’s see who lives in that house. If they 
aren’t home perhaps we can borrow it for 
the night. I want to sleep in the Teenie 
Weenie Bear’s bed.” 

Peter’s wife’s mind worked like that, spiral- 
ling from one altitude to another with an 
occasional nose dive or a head. spin by way 
of unexpected diversion. Peter’s own quick 
perceptions whizzed through the air right 
after her, identifying the landmarks by 
which she got her bearings. He had had a 
greater educational training for mental acro- 
batics but she was more daring. Therefore 
it was Corinne who led the way almost 
invariably. 


HEY played that evening that they were 
Two Babes in the Woods who had found 
the empty house of The Three Bears and 
they explored it from basement to attic in 
mock fear of the return of the real owners. 
The possibilities of the exploration game 
being somewhat exhausted it was decided 
after dinner that Peter was to go away and 
return later as one of the bears to find 
Corinne Goldilocks in possession of his pa- 
jamas, bathrobe, tooth-brush, razors, Lares 
and Penates. 

Peter played good naturedly because it 
amused the childlike love of pretense which, 
probably present in all women, was de- 
veloped to its highest degree in his wife. 
But he never quite threw himself into the 
game so wholeheartedly as Corinne did. He 
found it more difficult to forget his dignity 
and while he did do exactly that he always 


“Your make-up should enhance 
your personality, but never over- 
dramatize it. Your rouge, creams 
and powder must be perfect in 
color, in blending and lasting qual- 
ities. I prefer Tangee preparations 
myself. They are particularly ef- 
fective, and I am glad to recom- 
mend Tangee lipstick particularly. 
It is really more than a lipstick! 
Tangee protects your lips from 
chapping and isso natural in effect.” 


Ruth St. Denis, the 
world’s greatest expo- 
nent of Classical and 
Oriental Dancing . . . 
“who has brought more 
realization of Beauty 
into the world than any 
other being of her time.” 
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make-up 


Ruth St. Denis and Denishawn Dancers at class, in Denishawn House, N. Y. 


Demand Tangee today. One lipstick for 
all complexions! On sale everywhere. 
Tangee Lipstick $1. Tangee Rouge Com- 
pact 75¢, Tangee Créme Rouge $1 (and 
for complete beauty treatment: Tangee 
Day Cream, Tangee Night Cream and 
Tangee Face Powder, $1 each). 25¢ higher 
in Canada. 


Beauty . . . for 20 Cents 


Twenty cents brings you the miniature Tangee 
Beauty Set—all six items and the «Art of Make-Up.” 
Address Dept. 8.5. 2. The George W. Luft Co., Inc., 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


If the name Tangee does not 
appear on the carton and gun- 
“metal case it is not Tangee 
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Now the secret 
of lovelier eyes 
is yours ...do this 


New let Liquid Winx glorify your eyes. 
This ves lash dressing, so safe, so 

easy to app and remove, them 
—e arger, more expressive and 
utterly a Fey sat framing them in a 
soft shadowy fringe of luxuriantly curling 
lashes. Apply it to the lashes with abso- 
lute peace-of-mind. There’s not the slight- 
est hint of artificiality. It neither streaks 
ner runs, for it is waterproof. Sold at all 
toilet goods counters, Only 75c complete | 

in black or brown. 


Ifa cake lash dressing Sold wherever Li- 
ie preferred, there's 
none ite so effective 
ae Cake Winx (two 


shades, brown, black). 


Se complete. Ross 
Com 


17th St. 


y, 29 
» New York. 


BLONDES’ 


Biggest beauty 
problem solved! 


LL light hair tends to 
get dark and dull. But 

now blondes have discov- 
ered a special shampoo that 
not only prevents darkening 
Lut lightens and brightens 
dull, faded hair. No dyes or 


Scalp. Over a million users. 
: Blondex is the name of this sham- 
- poo and it is sold at all leading dru 

and department stores. 
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ES) letters and date. Patent safety catches 
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ea. 55.00 doz Sterling Silver Wc 
$5.00 doz. 2 colors enamel Any 3 or 4 
BAsTIAN Bros Co. 896Gastian BLOG. Rocnwester 
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harsh chemicals. Fine for ; 


had a detached way of looking on at his 
damn-fool self, that was analogous to the 
attitude of a patient elephant pretending to 
drink out of a teacup for the amusement 
of a tentful of children. 

Tonight, though, his mood more nearly 
approached that of .his wife and when he 
left the house to change into a bear he had 
an inspiration to make up for the part. 

There was a heavy fur coat in an old 
trunk of his own up in the attic of the 
garage and unless it had been entirely de- 
stroyed by moths since it had last been 
worn it would be a very efficient bear dis- 
guise. Without telling Corinne of his plans 
he went after it. 

Corinne’s part was much simpler although 
it took considerable time. She was small 
and childish looking anyway and when she 
had rolled down her stockings to resemble 
baby socks, manufactured an absurdly brief 
| skirt out of a lace petticoat and tied her 
| wavy hair with pink ribbons she was the 
|adorable personification of a Wiederseim 
kindergartener. 

Then she raised the window shade which 
was the signal to Peter that she was ready 
and that he should come in. 


HE telephone bell rang in the library. 
The maids were making so much noise 

in the kitchen washing dishes that they did 
|not hear it so when it happened the second 
| time Corinne answered it herself. 

Standing there with her slim, immature 
| figure, clothed in demure babyish garments 
she did not look old enough to know how 
|to use a telephone. 

Still thinking in character, she wondered 
| vaguely as she took up the receiver if it 
‘could be one of the three bears calling up 
|to «-s if his porridge was ready. 

“Hello.” 

“Hello.” 
friendly, although it sounded familiar. 
this Mrs. Hughey ?’ 

“Yes.” 

“I thought so. This is George.” 

Corinne gasped. 

“Surprised ain’t you? Hoped you would 
be. I’ve been looking for you whenever I 
could spare any time ever since you ditched 
me that day in Atlantic City. Pretty foxy 
of you not to tell anybody back home where 
you were but to let them address you at 
the Ritz. You're wondering right now how 
|I found you, ain’t you? It was a cinch. 
|I ran into Rose Pommery and her gang 
not ten minutes after you left ‘em and they 
spilled the beans.” 

“But,” faltered Corinne, trying to collect 
| her momentarily scattered wits, “why did 
| you want to find me? Where are you?” 


The man’s voice was not very 
“Ts 


WANTED to find you for the same rea- 
son that any man wants to find any girl. 
| I'm nuts about you; I always was and still 
am even if you did play me a low-down 
trick. And if you want to know where I 
am now I’m over at Stamford and I’m 
going to call on you just as soon as I can 
get hold of a taxi to make the trip.” 
Corinne was panic stricken. The fright- 
ened thoughts which were racing through 
her brain were certainly not in keeping with 
her childish costume and her slender little 


bare legs. 
“But George,” she protested, “you can’t 
come here. You can’t possibly do 


I'll be there in fifteen 
I’m married. My husband 


“Sure I can. 
minutes.” 

“You mustn't. 
is here.” 

“I don’t want to see him. All you got 
to do is slip away for a minute. Come out 
in the yard. I'll find your house and be 
waiting somewhere near the front door.” 

“Oh, I can’t,” Corinne wailed, at a loss 
for an expedient for one of the few times 
in her life. 

“Yes you can. You're such a darn good 
liar you can do anything.” 

“But I don’t want to see you.” 


HAT’S what I thought. But I want to 

see you, girlie, and I’m going to get my 
wish. I’ve got some stuff to spill that 
you’re going to want to hear. I advise you 
to hear it first anyway before I dish it up 
to Mr. Peter Hughey which is what I’m 
going to do this same night if you don’t 
come out to see me when you hear an 
automobile horn honk four times—our old 
signal.” 

“Please, Daddy—” 

“Tell it to me when I get there. rl give 
you plenty of time then. -by. 

“Wait a minute!” 

He was gone. 

Corinne, her nerves all taut with appre- 
hension, hung up the receiver. What should 
she do? George must not talk to Peter, at 
least not right away, not until she had done 
some anesthetic explaining herself. She 
could not imagine what George thought he 
could tell that Peter would believe or that 


HE first and second in- 
stalments of “Peter--and 
Mrs. Pan’’ appeared in the 
December and January is- 
sues of SMART SET. Copies 
of these will gladly be sent to 
you postpaid for twenty-five 
cents each 


would really hurt her much with her hus- 
band except for the fact that she, herself, 
had lied so egregiously about George at 
the time of the adventure in Atlantic City. 
If she had not laid such a substantial corner- 
stone of doubt it would be possible even 
now to defy George to bring on anything 
he had up his sleeve. 

But she had lied and until she had ex- 
plained that away there was no way of 
accounting for George or what he might say. 

Thinking this and darting hither and 
thither mentally like a cornered rabbit Cor- 
inne left the telephone and turned slowly, 
unseeing at first. 

The door was opening, deliberately, si- 
lently. Through it came a huge furry 
object not easily distinguishable in the down- 
thrown illumination from the reading light, 
with two gleaming eyes peering through 
black slits in something covering the face. 

It came toward her with arms out- 
stretched. 

Corinne screamed, a dry harsh scream 
that choked her. She fell to the floor be- 
fore Peter could emerge from his terrifying 
disguise and catch her. 


ND so at the most inauspicious 


moment that could have been chosen 


the curtain fell on the comedy that “Peter and Corinne were playing: 

qt will be rung up in the eAMarch issue on Corinne at her wits’ end in an effort 

to keep George from meeting “Peter again face to face! ‘Peter bewildered! 

George indignant at the tricks Corinne has played on him and determined to 
do something about it 
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cA Letter to Mary 


[Continued from page 73] 


that you will succeed just because you are 
a nice-looking girl with an average good 
education unless this is accompanied by 
energy, will and character. Supposing you 
have no definite goal but just strongly 
want to get out. Even so, I say perfect 
yourself in the typing, for nearly every pro- 
fession requires that knowledge. 

Then we will suppose that you have taken 
my advice and strengthened your character 
and self-respect so that you are self-reliant ; 
you will then be ready to start. You will 
perhaps look round for a week on your 
arrival and by that time you will gain some 
idea of what you can try to obtain first or 
what you can do for a living until some 
definite goal does present itself. Then se- 
cure this, however small it is, and learn all 
it can teach you in the game of advance- 
ment. Do your job to the very best of 
your ability no matter what it is. That is 
never waste of time. 


F I were Mary I would try to be the best 

on the job. If I were a cook, I would 
invent new dishes and learn methods and 
orderliness. If I were a typist I would 
practice until none of the other girls could 
go as fast or be as accurate. Whatever you 
do, if you perfect yourself in it, you have 
acquired a valuable asset. You will have 
secured the approval of all those placed 
over you who will then gladly help you 
and you will have subconsciously acquired 
personality because conquerors always have 
personality. 

The negative creatures who just come 
for an adventure never put any sinews into 
temporary work; they are always procras- 
tinating and saying, “Oh, I will show more 
interest when I am in something I like.” 
Show interest in everything you have to do. 
As well as the spirit of adventure, show 
the spirit of conquest. 

Then if Mary comes to the big city she 
must not be one of those innocent doves 
who think all strangers mean well by them. 
Mary must be cautious as though she knew 
that half of those she meets were crooks. 
She can be polite and charming but watchiul. 

She must be chary of her favors too 
and not let amusement take up all her 
spare time nor tire her out. Let her have a 
definite goal as soon as possible and go for it. 

She should not let any weak or foolish 
self-indulgences get in the way. It is no 
harm if she has not been able to decide 
what she eventually wants to do so long as 
she takes each temporary line as a lesson, 
gains some benefit from it and does not 
merely become a restless drifter. 


HEN girls are young, some strong 

emotion of love generally crosses their 
paths very soon; the men in the great city 
seem more attractive just because they are a 
novelty. So, Mary, do remember that in 
truth men are all the same fundamentally 
in the home town or Chicago. If they are 
attracted by you, they desire some physical 
as well as mental response from you, and 
so it behooves you to ‘:eep enough head to 
be able to decide what or how much it is 
wise to give them. 


Do not let yourself tumble into a love 


affair headlong! Be as cunning as a ser- 
pent. Make yourself attractive, be re- 


served, and give the impression you are | 


worth while knowing better, but are not 
wearing your heart on your sleeve or ready 
to be complacent to Tom, Dick or Harry. 
Every day in your new emancipation try 
to learn something ; knowledge always comes 
in useful! Every day sharpen your critical 
faculties, acquire the power of observation. 
Acquire knowledge of character in others. 
Cultivate tact and control your own feel- 
ings while you watch for the reactions in 
others. 

I know a girl who came from just such 
a place as Mary. She had been one of the 
belles of the home town and as gently bred 
and tended as possible; her family was so 
angry at her going that they gave her 
nothing and she arrived in New York with 
only a few dollars. She failed to get a 
suitable job while they lasted so she had 
to take really menial situations. 

I saw her six months afterwards; she was 
a maid to a society woman. She was doing 
her very best in this uncongenial task and 


turned her mistress into a friend. She told | 


me she was learning great lessons of life 
there. 

From this, she went into a model house 
and learned all 
methods there, and now she conducts one 
of the largest florist establishments in the 
Middle West. She was intelligent, despised | 
nothing and learned from everything. She | 
did not take jobs and do them badly be- 
cause she did not think them worthy of 
her; she made the job polish her experience. 


O TO sum up my advice to the Marys | 
who have the “get out” urge strongly, is | 
this: first, before sailing from your harbor, 


- 
spend at least six months in preparation, | Avenue and 


trying to sift out the jobs you don’t want 
from those you do. Try to save up every 
cent of your money to have a little capital. 


| 


| 


she could of business | 
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The Girl They 
Didn’t Invite 


MARY shed real tears that night. Over at 
Elizabeth's, the party was in full swin 
and for the first time Mary had not been invite 

She had been to all the other parties with 
the crowd. But, now, they had gone in for 
Bridge, and she was “out of it.” 

She tried to read her magazine and forget 
about it, but the tormenting thought kept com- 
ing back to her—she couldn't play Bridge and 
they had stopped inviting her. 

The magazine page was just a blur. She 
couldn’t read. She turned the pages idly. 
Then, suddenly, two lines of heavy type took 
form before her eyes and forced themselves 
upon her: “Now, you can learn to play bridge quickly 
and easily!” And just as that advertisement 
brought the solution to Mary's problem, so 


| will this one bring the same oportupity to you. 


| 


Try to obtain information about the centers | 
of employment in the great city and the | 


possible opportunities—and above and be- 


yond all, begin at once examining your own | 


character, taking stock of all its faults and 
virtues so that you will be aware of the 
sides you will be likely to slip up on. 

Prepare your own inner being for your 
fight always remembering that the only mag- 
netic serenity in the world comes from 
perfect self-respect. 

If you have a strong, splendid character 
you can step out bravely and take all your 
chances and make them benefit you. If you} 
are a weakling you will have more oppor- | 
tunities for getting into morasses in the 
city than you would have at home. Your 
lessons may be bitter and you may go under | 
and out or you may learn strength through 
pain. 

No one can tell another what to do on 
all occasions but any one who thinks can 
give this advice. 

Be true to yourself, be kind, be strong, be 
brave, be sagacious and watchful and you | 
will be armed for all emergencies and most 
probably you will achieve success! 


found himself knee deep in lies. Jt was either that or 


lose the girl he loved. 


So Johnnie went in for the lies, by the wholesale, even 


to faking the name of his college. Everything was jake until the girl saw a tele- 
gram denying his attendance at the university in question. Ghen he had a terrible 


time proving that all his yarns. had been just “Twhite Lies.” 


“Don’t miss this 


Holworthy Flall story in Smart Set 


To prove that “BRIDGE SIMPLIFIED, A 
Book for Beginners,” will téich you how to 
play winning Bridge, you can test it in your 
own home for seven days at our risk! 

BRIDGE SIMPLIFIED brings you the same 
patient, experienced instruction which its author, 
Hereward Carrington, gives in expensive pri 
vate lessons to the socially prominent Beles 
“Here ts 
precisely the book,” says Sidney S. Lenz, 14-time 
International Bridge Champion, “that will safely 
lead the Bridge novitiate into the realms of good 

ur copy of Carrington’s BRIDGE 
SIMPLIFIED and begin to learn or to im- 
prove your Bridge at once. It is as if he sat 
at the table with you, and in swift, easy, under- 
standable language swept all confusing tech- 
nical terms away, beginning at the very begin- 
ning and leading you up to the point where 
you play the most intricate hands scientifically 
and successfully. 

Let the smooth-reading 322-pages of this mas- 
terpiece of Brid ff a teach you how 
to play winning Bridge. Let it bring you the 
many social contacts, business friends, and 
happy evenings that well-played Bridge affords. 

Just clip and miail the convenient coupon. 
Deposit the small purchase price with the post- 
man. Examine the book for seven days. Make 
yous decision AFTER you hold it in your 
hands. When it arrives give the postman only 
$2.50 plus a few cents postage. If you return 
it within a week, your money will be cheerfully 
refunded, otherwise you may keep the book as 
your very own with nothing more to pay. 


Don’t delay. This opportunity will not come 
again. Clip the coupon while it is be 
fore you. Neel it in and mail it 
S 


today. LE 
COPELAND” COMPANY, 
Dept. 103, 119 West 57th St.. 
New York, N. Y. 


Mail This Convenient 
Coupon Now. 


COPELAND CO., 
103, 
119 West = St., New York, N. Y. 


Please me _a copy of Hereward Carrington's new 
book, “BRIDG Es L. IFIED A Book for Beginners When 
the book arrives, I will give the postman $2.50 plus a few cents 

and if not thoroughly satisfied will return the book wit thin 
a week for complete eetund (If you wish, you may enclose $2.50 
with this coupon and we will pay all carrying charges, allowing ‘you 
the same generous ret privilege) 


Send to 
Address 
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IO minutes” 


How many people you know end their 
colds with Bayer Aspirin! How often 
you've heard of its quick relief of sore 
throat and tonsilitis. No wonder mil- 
lions use it to conquer colds, neuralgia, 
rheumatism; and the aches and pains 
that go with them. The wonder is that 
anyone still worries through a_ winter 
without these tablets! Friends have told 
you Bayer Aspirin is marvelous; doc- 
tors have declared it has no effect on 
the heart. All drugstores. 


is the 


ountin 
AS “THE CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


Accountants command big income. 
Thousands needed. About 9,000 
Certified Public Accountants in 
U.S. Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. 
We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for C. FP. A. ex- 
aminations or executive account- 
ing positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary — we 
repare you from ground up. 
r training is supervi 
Wm. B. Castenholz, A. 
C. P. A., assisted by staff of C. 53 A.'6. This Book 
Low cost—easy terms. Write now FREE! 
for valuable 64-page book free. 
LaSalle Extension Dept. 250-Hi Chicago 


The Form 


Developed Quickly 
THIS BEAUTIFUL WOMAN SAYS: 
“I have proven that any woman can 
have a beautiful form if she will only 
use your method Friends envy my 
perfect figure.”” (Name on request.) 


For eighteen years this method has 
been used suceessfully—endorsed by 
physicians of national reputation— 
praised literally by thousands who 

“y heve quickly beautified their forms. 
i. Send your name and address for 


this valuable information with actual 
photographic proof—all sent FREE. 


THE OLIVE CO. Dept. 44, Clarinda, lowa 


yous lordship,” 


(-astles and the 


[Continued from page 70] 


and led him away toward 


the lift. 

Twice in the car Montebarro attempted 
to speak. Both times the Marquis pre- 
vented him by saying, “Suppose we don’t 
discuss it until later, your lordship.” 

In the room Montebarro threw his hat, 
stick and gloves upon a bed. Then with 
hands upon his hips he turned and in a 
voice barbed with icicles he said, “Will you 
kindly tell me what the deuce you mean 
by—” 

“Just a moment, 
close this transom.” 


your lordship, until I 


HE Marquis shut the transom, locked the 

door, went across and pulled down the 
windows, then toppled on the bed and loosed 
the laughter he had been restraining with 
such difficulty. Montebarro stood staring 
down at him. 

“The Earl of Montebarro! Why did you 
—shut that howling, you ass. Why did 
you step on my foot? You with your— 
will you keep quiet? My God, I could 
cheerfully strangle you.” 

“An honor, your lordship.” 

“Oh, shut up, Marq. Do, please. Tell 
me why you didn’t let me explain.” 

“My dear old Monte—” The Marquis 
sat on the edge of the bed. “I saw the ex- 
pression upon the face of the fair one when 
she heard you announced as the Earl of 
Montebarro. saw her glance at her 
mother. I saw that, Monte; and at that 
moment I understood that somehow it’s 
going to mean our introduction, while if 
you were only Thornton Earl Montebarro 
of Atlanta or wherever it is, the sky, as 
you say, wouldn’t look so rosy.” 

Montebarro glanced at the Marquis 
quickly, then he went to the window and 
looked down at the lights of Paris. Finally 
he turned and went back to the side of the 
bed where the Marquis was sitting. 

“You know, Marq,” he said, “at times 
I'm proud of you. 

At six-thirty two young men in faultless 
dinner jackets sat in the lobby of the Regina 
Hotel, their chairs in the unavoidable path 
of one coming from the lift. 

“The only thing I can think of, Marq, 
is for you to faint at her feet.” 

“Then what?” 


“Why, after you are carried out I’d—” 
“Take her to dinner. I don’t like that 
suggestion.” 


The door of the lift parted and they gazed 
with the fixed intentness of two masculine 
Pandoras watching the opening of a poten- 
tial treasure box. A fat man, two slender 
ladies and a boy wearing an Eton jacket 
came out. The young men slumped back in 
their chairs. 

“Why don’t you rush up to her, call her 
Miss Marble or something and ask where 
she has been since last you saw her at 
Ascot ?” 

“You're a vast assistance, Marq. What 
does she know about Ascot?” 

“Then ask if she isn’t Miss Reid from 
Chicago.” 

“Or Jones from Texas.” 

Again the door of the lift swung open. 
Again the watchers by the threshold sat 
erect. And again, after six ladies and seven 
men straggled out, they relaxed. 

“Monte, why not tell her you're wait- 
ing to meet a cousin from America and 


|ask if she isn’t the lady desired?” 


“She undoubtedly is the lady desired but 
your suggestion isn’t worth a damn. Neither 
she nor her mother would fall for anything 
so obvious.” 

The Marquis tenderly adjusted the upper 


tip of his evening tie. Montebarro lighted 
a cigarette. They sat in gloomy uncer- 
tainty. 

“I say, Monte, old chap, let’s tell them 
we are guides and for a small sum would 
show them about the city.’ 

—? a suggestion could have been made 
only— 

From out the lift came two elderly couples ; 
then a lady accompanied by her daughter, 
a small girl with hair of midnight, dressed 
in white velvet with a lone red rose on 
her left shoulder. 

“Montebarro, do something, anything.” 
The voice of the Marquis was of pained 
huskiness. “Have a stroke. Stab yourself. 
Do something.” 

The lady and her daughter passed with 
only the casual glance of strangers. They 
crossed the lobby and went into the dining 
room. 

“Marq, old chap, we do not dine at the 
Café de Paris.” 

“At least we know where the quarry is.” 

Five minutes later a head waiter was 
called from the dining room in answer to 
a request that he attend the desires of the 
Earl of Montebarro in the lobby. One min- 
ute after his appearance he was backed 
in a corner behind some palms receiving in 
open-handed bewilderment crumpled bank- 
notes from two young gentlemen who both 
talked in eager whispers. 

“I'll try to do it, m’lord,” the waiter said 
at last, stuffing his pockets with his sud- 
denly acquired wealth. 

“My good man,” said Montebarro with 
overwhelming lordliness, “unless you are 
successful in this simple commission I shall 
speak to the management.” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

A moment later when the two young men 
entered the dining room they saw the head 
waiter arguing wildly with one of his under- 
lings, arguing directly beside a table at 
which an elderly lady and her daughter 
were just beginning their soup. The young 
men drew near the table and then stopped 
suddenly, apparently in some embarrass- 
ment. 

“My sincerest regrets, your lordship,” said 
the waiter in a very audible voice as he 
turned to them, “but your table is taken. 
Already it has been given.” He pointed 
with French frankness. “Already diners 
are there. I am desolated, your lordship. 
This, of course, is your lordship’s eternal 
table but tonight the mistake has been made 
and it is taken. The lady and her daughter 
are there and it is your lordship’s perpetual 
table. I am distract.” 


ND he proceeded to give a most excellent 
imitation of a head waiter being distract, 
clasping his hands and sighing, then un- 
clasping them and sighing and pointing and 
waving his arms and calling malediction 
upon the one who had made the error. 
Throughout the tirade the waiter watched 
the elderly lady and when she gave a little 
sign he almost bounded to her side. For a 
moment she spoke in a low voice to him. 
Then he stood erect and said in a loud 
voice, “But yes, madam, it is the Earl of 
Montebarro’s table reserved. It is_ his 
throughout his stay in Paris.” 
Again she spoke softly and again the 
waiter spoke to the ceiling and the four 


walls. “But no, madam, all other tables 
are reserved. There is no table for his 
lordship.” 


It was at this moment when Montebarro 
and the Marquis advanced, walking with 
dignified reticence. 
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ness,” said Montebarro, bowing in a manner 
he imagined approved at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, “we would like to assure you we sin- 
cerely regret our arrival has caused you 
even momentary embarrassment.” 

“But we, your lordship,” said the lady in 
a soft pleasing voice, “are the ones to 
apologize, for we, apparently, are about to 
deprive you of your dinner.” 

“Tt is nothing. We can go elsewhere.” 

“Yes, so we could, m’lord,” said the Mar- 
quis, “but already we are late.” 

“Yet there’s nothing—” 

“Perhaps,” interrupted the waiter, “per- 
haps madam and her daughter would permit 
his lordship to dine with them at this table. 
I will set two other places. Yes?” 

The waiter bent forward, deferentially 
waiting the commands of madam yet about 
him was an air of hopefulness calculated to 
induce a favorable decision. The lady 
glanced at her daughter and they both 
glanced at the young men. 

“It is an imposition, Jacques,” said Monte- 
barro. “We would be intruding.” 

“After all,” said the lady, “we are the 
intruders.” She placed her serviette upon 
the table and nodded to her daughter. “We 
are the ones imposing.” 

“Not at all.” The gesture of the Marquis 
was compelling. “Besides, we could not even 
dream of interrupting you.” 


T= lady looked at her daughter in mo- 
mentary uncertainty, quite evidently 
troubled about what to do. Then she turned 
upon the young men and in a quick glance 
considered them. A most pleasing laugh was 
the announcement of her decision. 

“Why not?” she asked, showing a spirit 
of dignified friendliness. “Why shouldn’t 
we dine together?” 

Montebarro bowed. “We of course would 
be honored.” 

“Then join us. There’s ample room.” 
She watched Jacques scurry away and re- 
turn with dishes and glasses and _ silver. 
She waited until the two young men were 
seated, then she smiled at them. “While we 
are being so frightfully unconventional may 
I announce that I am Mrs. Bannering? And 
my daughter, Mary. We are from America.” 

“May I present the Earl of Montebarro?” 

“And may I present my friend, the 

ar—” 

“Winthrope, John Winthrope. His lord- 
ship and I are at the same college in Ox- 
ford.” 

“So you’re Oxford men,” said Mrs. Ban- 
nering. 

“Yes. Both of us.” 

“Mother, Phil Rogers is at Oxford. He 
writes the most delightful letters. I imagine 
it must be the most wonderful old place.” 

Montebarro, with his American ability— 
developed through numerous casual flirta- 
tions—to fall momentarily in love, told him- 
self her voice was more of music than of 
words. 

The Marquis the instant he heard her 
speak not only forgot about nightingales 
and the far-off sound of slow running water 
but sincerely and for the first time gave his 
heart to a woman. 

They told her about Oxford and she en- 
couraged their talk with soft questions, with 
understanding nods. As she moved her 
head the lights, playing upon the midnight 
blackness of her bobbed hair, caused it to 
seem streaked with-blue; the Marquis swore 
it did. 

Before dinner was ended Montebarro and 
the Marquis were pushing each other aside, 
trampling on each other in their efforts to 
supplicate a delicate little idol. 

As coffee was served the Marquis apolo- 
gized, carefully apologized for his boldness, 
but would Mrs. Bannering and her daughter 
be so gracious as to accompany them to 
the opera? 


“Tt’s most kind of you to ask but neither 
of us enjoy the opera.” 

“Then the theater.” 

“Let’s be real honest, mother.” And Mary 
Bannering made a quick little gesture which 
caused the heart of a young English noble- 
man temporarily to suspend action. “This 
is our first night in Paris and we've planned 
a terribly wild time, beginning at the Folies 
Bergére.” 

, “I say, that’s topping. If only you'll 
let—” 

“Mrs. Bannering,” interrupted Monte- 
barro, “it’s our first night in Paris too. 
And we'd like to have a terribly wild time. 


We don’t care where we begin. Won't you | 
please let us make it a foursome? We'll | 


have such a good time.” 


And they did. First they went to the | 


Folies where the Marquis being the only 


one who understood French sat between | 
Mary and her mother and, Montebarro | 


gloomily believed, unmercifully displayed his 
knowledge of the language. 


Afterward they visited the Bal Tabarin | 
to see the Cancan. Then they sipped a | 


bottle of wine at the Moulin Rouge. At 
one-thirty the door of Zelli’s cabaret swung 
open to admit them. 

“T adore this,” said Mary as they sat at 
a choice table and saw a man bend his 
partner almost to the floor, then jerk her 
upright by a sudden pull upon her hair. 

The lights were few and dim, the music 
was softly insistent, the wine of such a 
vintage that several bottles passed rapidly 
across the table. 

An hour after they had come to the little 
cabaret, Montebarro was dancing slowly in 
an uncrowded corner with a girl from whose 
raven hair stole a perfume that for the 
evening had rushed through his brain and 
galloped to his heart, there to play a fleeting 
havoc. 

“Mary,” he whispered, “Mary—you don’t 
mind if I call you Mary?” 

“Not at all, Lord Montebarro.” 

“Don’t call me that. Call me Monte, 
won’t you, Mary?” 

She smiied up at him and asked, “Are 
all lords so nice as you, Monte?” 

“Why should you think of other lords, 
Mary ?” 

“I won’t, Monte.” 

The music was all the murmur of a saxo- 
phone and the persuasive whisper of a 
violin. The lights were slowly blue and 
red and yellow and then blue again. 

“Monte,” Mary said and her voice told 
that she too had been bewitched by the 
evening, “Monte, I want to see your castle.” 

“Mary,” he swore, for he had persistently 
looked upon the wine when it was bubbling, 
“you shall see my castle.” 

The music sobbed to a fairy ending and 
hand in hand Mary and Montebarro crossed 
the floor toward the table where the 
Marquis and Mrs. Bannering sat in gay 
conversation. 

“We have only a week in Paris, Monte. 
Then we're going to Brussels for two days. 
Afterward we're off to England. May we 
see your castle then?” 

“Yes, Mary,” he said, at that moment 
perfectly willing to promise her the moon 
set in planets, “when you come to England 
you shall see my castle.” 


HE Marquis of Chertsey and Thornton 

Earl Montebarro sat in the ancient 
library of “Cravenscourt,” sipping glasses of 
brown sherry. 

“If you ask me, Marq, this can’t con- 
tinue.” 

“But why? All day you've been a per- 
fect lord.” 

“All day I’ve been a perfect ass. When 
Mrs. Bannering asked me about the chapel, 
wasn’t that a fine one? I tell her Queen 
Elizabeth used to say mass there, then she 
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reminds me the Queen was a Protestant.” 


“But your reply was perfect. I adored 
that, Monte. ‘Yes, but she said a very low 
mass, Mrs. Bannering. Oh, Monte, you 
were priceless.” He raised his glass and 


laughed as he nodded. “Health, your lord- 
ship.” He drank and then hurried on. 
“But undoubtedly you were at your best 
in the picture gallery I almost swooned 
when you told them my great-great uncle 
was the Duke of Alva.” 

“How the deuce was I to know?” 

“What difference does it make, Monte? 
They'll never learn any better.” 

“That’s just what I want to know. What 
difference does it make? Why should we 
keep up this lordship business? I’m tired 
of it. I want to be a citizen.” 


T= Marquis started to finish his sherry ; 
instead he put aside his glass and went 
across to a window, there to stand with his 
back to the room. “Monte,” he said, “you 
don’t really mind, do you?” 

“Of course I mind. Every time one of 
your servants calls me ‘your lordship’ he 
looks as if he wants to chop off my head.” 

“You mean you won't go on with it?” 

“But why? Why should I? Turn 
around, Marq. What’s your real idea in all 
this?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“You're gaga about Mary, aren’t you?” 

“I worship her, Monte. During that 
week in Paris I learned what real love is. 
And now every minute I think about her. 
I dream about her. Never before have— 
I'm sorry.” 

“My soul, Marq, I had no idea you—” 

“Well, you have it now. As you say, 
I’m positively gaga about her.” 

“Gaga, Marq.” 

“Yes, gaga, that’s what I am about her.” 

“Fine. I agree with you. I think she’s 
a perfect doll and I'd be delighted to see 
you two plunge over the precipice together.” 

The Marquis only shook his head. 

“But why don’t you say you'd like to 
make her Lady Chertsey or whatever she’d 
be? What’s the idea in not telling her the 
truth ?” 

The young Marquis went back to his 
chair and sat down. He sipped the last of 
his sherry, then smiled a little wistfully at 
his glass. “Monte,” he said and his voice 
was lonely, “we've been most awfully good 
friends. For two years, old boy, we've for- 
gotten all these silly international differ- 
ences and we've had some ripping times.” 

“Ripping, you call it. Damn fine, say 1.” 

“And a friend, Monte, doesn’t try to take 
a girl from one who loves her.” 

“And what does that prove?” 

“You love her, Monte. I’ve seen you pat 
her hand and heard you tell her she was 
adorable. I know what that means and 

“Don’t be a blithering ass. That was 
nothing, nothing at all. In America those 
things mean only we're good pals, that’s 
all.” 


si O, MONTE, it won’t do.” He went to 

1 the decanter and filled his glass. 
“You're just being generous. You know 
Mary is heaven and earth and the stars 
above to me. You know it and that’s why 
you're giving her up.” 

“But it’s not, I tell you. I don’t love 
Mary that way. I swear I don’t. I think 
she’s a little dear but I'd never dreamed of 
anything serious.” 

The Marquis held up a warning finger. 
“They're coming,” he said. 

“Marq,” Montebarro sighed, “I’m afraid 


you're an Englishman after all.” 

But the Marquis of Chertsey had gone to 
the door of the library to admit Mrs. Ban- 
nering and Mary, Mary in a soft dress of 
orchid color. 


“We're late?” asked Mrs. Bannering. 

“Two sherries late,” answered 
Marquis. “May I serve you?” 

“Oh, Monte, I think it’s just marvelous 


the 


here. This gorgeous old place and that ter- 
race garden and the lake. You are a lucky 
fellow.” 


The Marquis came to them with the 


sherry. “Very lucky,” he said. “Very, very 
lucky. Did you have any trouble finding 
your way to the library? We have had 


guests—I mean, the first time I was here I 
got all tangled up and entered a maid’s bed- 
room thinking it was the chapel.” 

“And did you remain to pray?” 

“I did not. She screamed as if I had 
been Bluebeard.” 

The door opened and the butler, appear- 
ing as if several pillows were lodged be- 
neath his belt and a poker beside his spine, 
came into the room. 

“Dinner is served, your lordship.” 

“Thank you, Lawton,” answered Monte- 
barro. “Shall we go in? I’m positively 
ravenous.” 

With the soup they talked of Paris, of 
the happenings in the shops, of their ex- 
periences in Montmartre; they bewailed 
their losses at the races and recalled ad- 
ventures in questionable cabarets. After- 
ward they talked of England. Mrs. Ban- 
nering told of the trip to Belgium. While 
the filets of pigeons were being eaten, Mary 
asked numerous questions about the house 
and grounds of the old country home. As 
the raspberry sponge was served, Monte- 
barro caused the butler suddenly to choke 
and become very red by explaining that 
the silver upon the table had been brought 
from the Indies by one of his ancestors who 
sailed with Drake. 


Coffee was served at the table, Monte- 
barro declaring that during his mother’s 
absence the percolator remained idle. Then 


the Marquis related half a dozen stories of 
Oxford, all of them being to the glory of 
Montebarro: how he had won a place on 
his college Rugger side, how he had won 
his half-blue at swimming and how he had 
come in an easy victor in the intercollege 
grind. 


WAS a most marvelous race,” said the 
Marquis. “Monte was up on Thor’s 
Hammer, a noble horse but a devil of a 
temper. Yet Monte brought him home 
lengths ahead of the field. And when—” 
“For heaven’s sake, keep quiet. [I'll 
never hear the end of that story.” 
“And why should you?” laughed Mrs. 
Bannering. “I’m sure it’s worthy of repeti- 


tion. Do tell it.” 
The Marquis glanced about him. “We’re 
all through with our coffee. Let’s go out 


and I'll tell it on the terrace.” 

But on the terrace he didn’t tell the story. 
Instead, he remembered a picture of the 
finish of the race, a picture he said he had 
seen on one of his previous visits . to 
“Cravenscourt.” Would Mrs. Bannering be 
interested? Would she come back into the 
house. to see? 

And so Mary and Monte were left alone. 

A heavy old moon, broken and yellow 
with age, rested in senile loneliness just 
above the tops of the trees that nodded and 
swayed in sprightly minuet. The flowers 
kissed the air, and he, base deceiver, bore 
away the sweet caress, murmuring and of- 
fering continually proof of his dalliance. At 
the bottom of the lake a great yellow eye 
glared back at the moon in baleful in- 
solence. 

Then Mary spoke and her voice blended 
with the night. “Monte,” she said, “it’s 
heavenly. It makes me think of poetry.” 

“Of Shelley, perhaps, or ‘the vain young 
night trembles o’er her own beauty in the 
sea.’” ° 

And there they sat in a great silence, un- 


til the goddess of the night left her ebony 
throne and they could almost feel the soft 
rustling of her sable cloak. 

“I think we better go in, Monte.” 

“Why ?” 

“IT don’t know. 
house and I don’t know. 
go in, if you don’t mind.” 

“But I do mind. I’ve something to say 
to you.” 

“Monte, I swear I'd rather go in.” 

He ignored what she had said. “At 
Zelli’s the first night we were together you 
said you wanted to see my castle. You said 
that, didn’t you?” 

“Monte, please let’s go in.” 

“You said it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I said it.” 

“Well, Mary, I—” 

“Oh, Monte, don’t please, please, please. 
All my life back home I’ve read about Lady 
This and Lady That. I built up a land of 
dreams where wondrous women lived in 
golden castles and always I was one of 
them. Always I was a lady who went to 
courts and talked with kings and had many 
servants and—and such a home as this. But, 
Monte, I was wrong.” 

“Mary, don’t say that. 
were wrong.” 

“But I was wrong. Those were only the 
dreams of a silly little girl.” 

“Listen, Mary, to marry an Englishman 
with a home like this and with a title 
would be—” 

“No, Monte, I won’t let you. It wouldn’t 
be fair, because I could never marry a title, 
Monte, never, never, never.” 


The others are in the 
I'd just rather 


Don’t say you 


—— audibly swallowed his 


bewilderment. “Mary, for heaven’s 
sake don’t say that. You don’t understand 
what I’m trying to say to you. I want to 


tell you—” 

“I know, Monte, but I could never marry 
a title. That isn’t what really counts. That 
isn’t what sets your heart singing. Oh, I 
know I'm talking wildly but that’s the way 
I feel, the way I feel deep inside.” 

“Mary, are you opposed to international 
marriages? I mean do you think it’s all 
right for an American boy to marry an 
English girl, or an English boy to marry 
an American girl?” 

“Positively yes. I—” 

“Then, Mary, if John were to come to 
you and—” 

“Oh, Monte, Monte, don’t.” 

She sprang up and, softly white in the 
moonlight, fled along the terrace toward the 
house. 


HORNTON EARL MONTEBARRO 

watched her disappear into the front 
entrance, then he stood, saluted the moon, 
tossed a kiss to the black canopy, tried to 
pat his own back and sauntered after her, 
his hands in his pockets and a very naughty 
whistle upon his lips. Inside the house he 
went directly to his room where he rang for 
the butler. A moment later that dignitary 
appeared. 

“Yes, your lordship.” 

“To hell with that lordship racket. Go 
tell the Marquis I want him here, now and 
in a hurry.” 

“Yes, your lordship.” 

“My name is Montebarro. Mr. Monte- 
barro, you understand. I’ve discarded my 
coronet.” 

“Yes, your lo—Mr. Montebarro.” 

And the old butler waited until he was 
certain he was unseen before he even dared 
shake his head in decorous bewilderment. 

Montebarro was standing before his mir- 
ror, quite obviously admiring the reflection 
he saw there, when the door opened and 
the Marquis came in. 

“Lawton said you wanted me.” 

“I'm not the only one.” 
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“How do you mean—not the only one?” 
“So does Mary.” 
“Oh, Monte, I—” The smile was driven 

from his face. “I wonder if that’s kind.” 

“Now be a good boy and sit down and 
listen. I want no interruptions.” 

“But, Monte, I—” 

“Sit, I tell you.” Montebarro stood with 
his feet apart, his hands in his pockets, his 
face announcing himself as a young man 
very much pleased with himself. “I've 
known all along you were in love with 
Mary. That’s great, because I think she’s 
a little peach. But just before dinner I 
learned you thought I wanted to make her 
Mrs. Montebarro. That’s wrong, Marq.” 

“But don’t say that, Monte, because the 
way you talked to her and the way—” 

“Listen, stupid, as I told you that’s Amer- 
ican. Nothing else. We on the other side 
say and do things which in this country 
would be mistaken for a proposal. I’m not 
in love with Mary any more than I am with 
a score of others. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“No interruptions. Out on that terrace 
just now I tried to work things around so 
I could tell her the truth about who was the 
lord and who wasn’t, but she popped it to 
me she would never marry a nobleman, be- 
cause, don’t you see, she thinks I’m the guy 
with the title. Then she all but told me 
she was mad about you.” 

“Wouldn’t marry a nobleman?” 

“No. Positively not. Therefore, my lad, 
what I’m telling you is to run along, ask 
her how she’d like to be Mrs. Winthrope, 
marry her as is, then drape the coronation 
robes after the preacher has said his say. 

“But I couldn’t—why, Monte, that would 


“T don’t give a damn what it would be. 
You’re cuckoo about her. She is about you. 
She’s not worried so much about a title as 
she is in thinking I go with it.” 

A quarter of an hour later there came a 
soft tap upon his door. 

“Come growled Thornton Earl 
Montebarro, poising to hurl fresh scorn 
upon the Marquis. “Come in,” he repeated. 


“Oh, Monte,” came from the hallway. 
“Ye Gods— Yes, Mary,” as he hurried to 
the door. 


“Monte,” she said, “Monte, Marq’s down- 
stairs talking with mother.” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“And, Monte, you know I told you I'd 
never marry a British title.” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“Well, Monte, I’ve changed my mind.” 
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by the little gray director who gave the 
girl her first big shot. 


“I owe nearly everything I have to Mr. 
Brenon,” says Elizabeth Meehan. “Without 
his help I'd not be where I am today. In 
the studios he is considered a stormy petrel 
but he has a soft and gentle side that 
works magic with his players. 

“Formulas for success are common but 
my pet ingredient is luck, or accident, or 
whatever you want to call it.” 

And here we can leave the beautiful Eliza- 
beth, just another miracle among the many 
the picture industry has seen in the lives 
of men and women. | 

Her achievement, however, is founded 
upon sound performance and not fickle | 
public acclaim. She has delivered. 

If you are a swimmer, an amateur news- 
paperwoman or a show girl, take up scenario 
writing and see where you get. 
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44 A sense of arrangement.” He glanced at 
}the cheap attractive china, the carefully 
|tended tubs of flowers. “Savoir faire. I 
| hardly know how to put it. I'm having to 
‘travel a good deal on business; I’m going 
to California shortly and just any dud won't 
do for me.” 

An alert silence descended on mother and 
daughter. Out of it: 

“Please don’t stand,” said Mrs. Gerald. 
“Sit down, do. It is just possible—things 
happen so strangely—that we might—that 
my daughter might suit you excellently, 
if—” she said with a maternal care, “we 
knew rather more about the post. Don't 
you think so, Esta?” 

“Things happen so strangely!” the girl 
repeated with a sudden breathlessness of ex- 
| citement and interest. 

“My experience is,” he smiled, “that things 
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Right at home, in the odds and ends of spare 
time that now go to waste, you can prepare your- it, 

“Please sit down,” Mrs. Geraid repeated. 
So he had the third chair. 


self for the position you want in the work you like 
“If you have time—” Mrs. Gerald sug- 
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And the girl, Esta, went in for another 


|cup and saucer. 
Yes, he had known that he would take 
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studied him, swiftly, keenly, apprehensively, 
hopefully. She had married at seventeen, 
borne a son at eighteen, a- daughter at 
twenty-two. In the late thirties she had 
lost a hard-drinking, hard-tempered husband 
who had spent his only moderate salary 
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Motallurey Mining Agriculture and Poultry some furniture to leave her. And half that 
had been sold instantly to pay debts! 
le Yet penniless and with a young daughter 
otro Show card and on her hands, she had thanked God for 


taking him. Privately, of course. To people 
one always said, “I had the misfortune of 
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Sosniee | more popular remark than, “I was glad to 


be rid of him.” 

She had learned daily little things like 
this, learned quietly, and with humor, with- 
out bitterness, smiling often at the world’s 
. | foibles without explaining her smile. Thus 

: |in her patience and good humor and quiet- 
ness she had learned people. She looked at 
| Kelly March. 

Her own age? No. Five years or more 
| younger. A well-set, ordinary-looking man, 
and yet not so ordinary looking. His face 
reddish, weather-beaten and sophisti- 
|cated. His eyes were quiet and observant 
and hard. His mouth was hard for all the 
courteous diffidences it had uttered. He 
was rich. He worked. His brain, she 
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face.” 

Her look slid off him even as his look 
came round from Esta’s disappearing figure 
to her. “I ought to introduce myself,” he 
observed, “if you will allow me. I am 
afraid I am behaving very badly in troubling 
you at all.” His ingenuousness did not 
deceive her; it was the ingenuousness with 
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which men of the world covered every in- 
discretion. But it made for good manners 
and she loved good manners., She smiled 
slightly—her rather chaffing, cynical smile. 

“My name is March.” 

He laid a card on the tea table with every 
effect of apology. She took it and then 
put it on the tea tray; she had read, “Kelly 
Francis March, 1 Mayfair Square,” and the 
names of two of the best clubs in London. 

“I am interested in buying up properties,” 
he said, indicating vaguely the further, wider 
end of Hardwick Street. “That is how I 
happened to be passing.” 

“Buying.” He had suggested their flat 
was to let. A little slip, a little carelessness. 
She appeared not to notice it at all but her 
mind fastened on it. He had not, then, 
been looking for a flat or house to rent at 
all? What had brought him up those stairs? 
At that moment, as if in answer to her 
unspoken question, Esta came through the 
French window with the extra cup and 
saucer, the sun fairly flaming on her molter- 
copper hair. 


HANKS,” said Mrs. Gerald and laid 

the card down, “and our name is Ger- 
ald. Esta, this is Mr. Kelly March.” And 
in a moment more they were having tea. 

“May I really talk to you, Miss Gerald, 
about the job I have to offer?” he asked. 

He looked directly at Esta and Mrs. Gerald 
sat back, lighting a cigarette, thoughtfully 
blowing spirals of smoke into the still air. 

“You may!” 

He laughed. “I want a capable secretary- 
typist, good shorthand. Well educated—that 
is to say, good punctuation’ and spelling. 
And tactful. And able to compose a good 
letter by herself if I need it. And able to 
understand a little of my business and to 
sum people up. Also able to receive people 
attractively and stand on her own dignity 
too.” 

He offered a very thin, very long gold 
cigarette case and noted Esta’s nails as she 
took a cigarette. 


“I want a girl of about your age—” He 
paused. “Twenty to twenty-two—” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“Thanks. Twenty-one would do. A girl, 


because she is more teachable than an older 
woman and yet I want a girl who is a 
responsible woman too. To be frank,” he 


said, “I can never stand nonsense, you 
know.” 
“And yet,” thought Mrs. Gerald, “what 


is it but ‘nonsense’ that brought him up 
here?” 

“That’s luck,” said Esta. “I too hate 
anything that might be summed up as non- 
sense.” 

“Have you any references, Miss Gerald?” 

“Excellent ones!” 


ND then the usual string of questions and 
the references carefully noted; Mrs. 
Gerald’s mind the while fastened on the 
great maternal question, “Is he married?” 
Because, undoubtedly, it was Esta’s beauty 
that had drawn him up here although Esta 
did not yet know that. 

As to Esta’s safety, Mrs. Gerald was very 
little concerned. She had brought Esta up. 
And London had brought Esta up too. 
There had been no frankness too frank for 


Mrs. Gerald to voice to her growing 
daughter. 

To herself she had said, “Oh, she must 
never make my mistakes. Never! Never! 
She must know everything, reckon with 
every chance. It shan’t be my fault if she 
doesn’t.” 


“We have a little Corona here,” Esta was 
saying, “I'll type something to your dicta- 


| 


Then you can judge my 


tion if you like. 
work.” 

“May we?” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Gerald answered. “After 
all, there is no need to settle anything today.” 

“Pardon me,” said Kelly March, “there is 
need.” 

He followed Esta through the French 
window into the living room, leaving Mrs. 
Gerald to lier cigarette, her second cup of 
tea and the plate of cress sandwiches which, 
after all, the three of them had _ hardly 
touched. She began to eat them between 
puffs at her cigarette. 

“Esta’s old enough. Esta’s shrewd enough. 
Esta’s hard enough.” 

She reassured herself thus, sitting under 
the orange umbrella. And there came out 
the clicking of the typewriter on which they 
did odd work, when they could get it, in 
the evenings. 


wo stood above Esta, his eyes able 
to range round the room while he 
dictated. A nice room. A poor room but 
nice. Home-made curtains and a beautiful 
old Nanking bow! with flowers in it. Yes, 
this mother and daughter were two unusual 
women for their circumstances. Better, if 
she were efficient, to take this girl than the 
usual kind—faintly frowsy from bed-sitting- 
room living, or narrow from some small 
home in a cheap suburb. 

And what a girl! 

“But why do I do it?” he asked himself. 

Yes. Why did he do it? Despising wo- 
men as he did, disliking them as a sex as he 
had grown to dislike them, with distaste 
for their sponging ways, why did he do it? 
What did it matter if the young women 
had hair like beaten copper or dim stuff 
like the fur of a wild rabbit? 

“Don’t punctuate, please,’ she had re- 
quested, “or paragraph. I'll do it. Then 
you can see.’ 

In a few minutes she handed him an 
intelligently typed letter from her own short- 
hand. 

She was efficient. 

“Very nice. Excellent.” 

She rose. Her movements were lovely. 
It occurred to him that she probably danced 
very beautifully. She could have a good 
time if she liked. Yet he thought that per- 
haps she did not have a very good time of 
it as girls counted good times. She seemed 
remarkably sufficient to herself, like her 
mother. His mind went glum for a mo- 
ment, then rallied. He did not like women 
to be sufficient unto themselves. What man 
did? And yet, despising, deriding them as 
a sex, what else should he wish them to be? 

“Will your mother miss you very much?” 
he asked. 

“Why? Where would my work be?” 

“I’m going to America next week; I have 
banking interests. I’m a banker, in fact. 
After a while in New York I’m going to 
California. I have private interests there— 
oil.” 

“T should travel?” 


HERE was a light on her face that took 

him quite by surprise. Fancy being so 
keen, so excited, as that! Then she dimmed 
the light and became cool as before. 

“TI think, Miss Gerald, that if your refer- 
ences are good, you would suit me, if you 
care to think very quickly over the idea. 
Shall we go out and speak to your mother 
about it?” 

They were all three sitting once more 
under the orange umbrella and the girl was 
telling her mother, “Mr. March would want 
me to go to America with him next week.” 

“To America?” 

“Wait a moment,” said Kelly March. “I 
must give you my business card as well.” 
He laid it down. Mrs. Gerald looked and 
read, “Mr. Kelly Francis March, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Atlantic Combine Bank, 1000 Cannon 


Street, E. C.,” and looked up _ again. 

“Oh,” she said. And she knew she had 
a big man, a magnate of the banking world, 
sitting there on her roof-garden. What 
strange, freak chances life threw into one’s 
lap if one were lucky! Esta was lucky! 
Esta was lucky! The song in her heart 
rose above the wail in it. She asked pre- 
cisely, “Should you be abroad long, Mr. 
March ?” 

“All the autumn and perhaps all the 
winter.” 

“IT couldn’t—” It was Esta suddenly in- 
terpolating. “You couldn’t manage, mother 
—I wouldn’t—” 

“I? I can manage perfectly,” said Mrs. 
Gerald. “All the winter, Mr. March?” 

“In New York and then in California.” 

“My daughter has always hoped to travel.” 

He addressed the mother entirely. 

“I take two secretaries abroad with me, 
Mrs. Gerald—a lady and my man secre- 
tary, who for the past few months has been 
young Charles, Sir Tudor Charles. He does 
more of the entertaining and the social side, 
you know, though he can typewrite too. 
There would be, if she accepts my offer, 
your daughter and Sir Tudor Charles. The 
salary for the right type of girl is six 
pounds a week and of course, while traveling, 
all expenses.” 

“I think that might suit you, Esta,” said 
Mrs. Gerald. 

“Suit me; suit me! Oh, of all the luck! 
When I think of the beastly offices I've 
been into today, and the stuffy rooms and 
the measly salaries! Suit me! California 
and sunshine! Even in winter the sun 
shines ‘there, doesn’t it?” 

“I believe so,” said Mrs. Gerald. 


E HAD gone. The brown car had 
glided away. The air was cooler, the 
sun lower in the sky. 

“IT must water the geraniums,” said Mrs. 
Gerald. 

“You don’t mind? You don’t mind, ma?” 

“Ma.” The affectionately derisive name 
by which Esta and Robert—before he had 
disappeared from their lives ten years ago— 
had called their girlish looking mother 
“Ma,” Robert used to say teasingly, coming 
in, a great lumpy schoolboy, his satchel on 
his back—. And then, suddenly, fury after 
drunken fury of their father’s and Robert 
kicked out, and stayed out. 

All that was ten years ago and yet Mrs. 
Gerald suddenly shrank and felt small and 
frail, and burnt and sick with longing, at 
the word which Esta seldom used now. 

Esta usually called her “Therese” or “dar- 
ling” or “varmint”—something sisterly. 

“Ma, can you manage?” 

“Easily, you vain thing! I make a good 
four pounds a week with my evening jobs, 
don’t I? Manage! I assure you there are 
hundreds of thousands of women in London 
who would envy me this home and a 
creditable daughter traveling about the 
world, writing me wonderful letters.” 

“And a son God-knows-where!” said her 
heart. 

“Because, dearest—” 

“Esta, you go. It would break my heart 
if you didn’t go. It would indeed. You're 
going to have glorious experiences and see 
glorious places. And that man will look 
after you. Yes, I believe he will.” 

“I can look after myself.” 

“Thank heaven, I know you can.” 

“But, I say, old varmint, I’ve hardly a 
rag. And supposing I have to dress for 
dinner every night?” 

“You must have everything we've got.” 

“What do you mean, ma? As if I'd take 
your bits of things!” 

“Well, you will.” 

“Only five days! I'd better begin looking 
over mine now. 

“And mine. You're the idle lady in this 
establishment for the next five days.” 
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“My lord! Ill be out of work for a 
week. No pay.” 

“What have you? 
book ?” 

They took the tea tray in. Dim were the 
glories of hardly-won geraniums and orange 
umbrella And examining Esta’s savings 
bank book, they found it lean. There had 
been this and that she hadn’t been able to 
resist. “Well, plenty of time, plenty of time 
for you to learn to resist,” said Mrs. Gerald, 
“when you're my age—” 

“Watching you has taught me some, ma!” 

“I hope it has taught you not to trust; I 
hope it has taught you to fight and never 
despair and—and—that you may catch up 
with the good things that may be round 
the corner.” 

“If I don’t handcuff and shackle myself 
too soon.” 

“You belong, luckily for you, to a hard- 
hearted, sane generation.” 

“Do 1?” thought Esta and marveled that 
wise women in the forties really believed 
that a mere generation or indeed hundreds 
of thousands of generations ever could 
change the face of nature. Did this adorable 
ma really think then, when Esta stepped 
out of a taxicab in the little hours of the 
morning after an infrequent night of excite- 
ment and dancing, wine, music and thrills, 
that the man who brought her home hadn't 
kissed her just as men did when ma was 
twenty-one and came home from parties? 

“No, not when ma was twenty-one, 
when she was seventeen, for at seven- 
teen she’d been married, poor devil. And how 
horribly married too! Did this sweet, wistful, 
cynical ma truly believe that nowadays 
young blood ran ice water instead of the 
red wine of life, that one’s dreams weren't 
colored as vividly and one’s heart as swift 
to beat to the tune of romance as hearts 
had been twenty-five years ago? 

Yes. Undoubtedly older people thought 
that of the young generation. 

“Well, I've hardly any whole silk stock- 
ings left.” 

“I've a couple of good pairs.” 

“Oh, not yours, ma! Not yours!” 

“Mine. It’s wonderfully convenient that 
we're exactly the same size.” 

“You're proud of your girlish contours, 
aren’t you, old varmint ?” 

“I’ve mever had a chance to grow fat,” 
said Mrs. Gerald. “Never needed any ex- 
pensive slimming treatment. There’s some- 
thing to be said for poverty for women 
after all.” She opened a drawer. “There's 
no saying what I'd be like if some man 
fed me often enough on caviar and roast 
duck and champagne.” 


Where’s your bank 


HROUGH the open door of her own 
bedroom into which she had hastened 

Esta called, “I shall have to make myself a 
new negligée, something saucy. They say 
American women are—” 

“T’ve got the stockings. 
quite whole, as I thought. 
tificial silk—” 

“the smartest things in creation. 
take a lot of care of themselves.” 

“You must take the manicure set, Esta.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Oh, yes. 
with odd things at home. 
jewel case—” 

“But no jewels in it.” 

“Well—” 

Laughter came from the two bedroems. 

“There’s that really good hide bag of 
your father’s that I never sold.” 

“My trunk’s terrible.” 

“You’re to take my new white satin 
jumper. So smart with your black suit.” 

“Ma!” 

“Don't call out so threateningly, darling. 
I can’t be intimidated. There’s the enamel 
cigarette case the boss gave me at Christ- 
mas when we thought he might be going to 
propose marriage to the poor widow, but 


Here. Two pairs, 
One’s only ar- 


They 


The case is decent. I can do 
Then there’s my 


after all it fined down to the cigarette case. 
It usually does. You're to take it.” 

“What'll we do when he notices you never 
take his gewgaw out of your vanity bag in 
office hours ?” 

“He’s given one, since, to some one 
younger, darling, and he’s noticing that.” 

“My evening cloak is in tatters; that’s the 
worst oi this cheap gold tissue. And it’s 
tarnished.” 

“Well, darling, I've a bit in the bank too. 
We'll put up a show between us.” 

“T simply hate—” 

“And I positively love doing it.” 

Silence and thinkings and rummagings in 
the two slips of bedrooms. 

“You're to have my satin slippers, Esta. 
Nude satin is all right with anything.” 

And so on. - 

Soon Mrs. Gerald had laid out on her 
bed and hung about its rail her scanty 
sartorial possessions. Her mock-Chinese 
shawl, her satin shoes, the enamel cigarette 
case, her best vanity bag, the two pairs of 
stockings, the jumper. 

“And my top coat,” called Mrs. Gerald, 
“we only made it two years ago. Do you 
remember buying that remnant at Sel- 
fridge’s? That’s all right. And it’s got all 
grandma’s sable on. That looks good.” 

“Oh, ma! What will you have left?” 

“T will take an inventory when you're gone. 
I'll have plenty. Don’t worry about that.” 
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Then the smile quivered on Mrs. Gerald’s 
lips and her lips twisted and writhed as if 
she were going to cry. But crying was 
taboo. From seventeen to thirty-seven she 
had cried almost nightly and daily, and 
though there were plenty more tears where 
those came from, she did not shed them. 

It had been just the words, “When you're 
gone,” that had momentarily weakened her. 

When Esta too had gone and she faced 
an autumn, a winter of cold fogs, alone here 
in the little flat over the dairy shop! When 
Esta had gone, when the ties had slipped 
that bound them now so closely together, 
when she had lost Esta as she had lost 
Robert, what then? But Esta would come 
back? “No,” Mrs. Gerald thought, “Esta 
will marry wisely, not like me. Esta will be 
happy.” Her heart sank; it seemed to dis- 
solve in weakness; the ten-year-old long- 
ing for Robert pierced her like a sword. 
Ten years gone and not a word! 

“No mother,” thought Mrs. Gerald clean- 
ing the satin shoes with a wisp of rag and 
benzine, “should expect the joys of mother- 
hood to last; she should eat them and drink 
them and be merry for presently they will 
die.” 

“That’s the telephone,” said Esta. 

Mrs. Gerald heard her fly to answer it. 
How eager was youth! 


“Therese! Here! It’s Mr. March, want- 
ing you.” 

Mrs. Gerald straightened herself, a little 
look of apprehension in her eyes, and went 
out. He couldn't, after this sad and radiant 
hour, intend to change his mind? She 
passed Esta, flushed, starry with curiosity 
rather than fearful. How young! How 
young not to know that a blow came as 
often as a kiss. 


Bt the young were wise. For Kelly 
March was saying, “Mrs. Gerald, if you 
have no engagement for this evening, won’t 
you let me return your hospitality rather 
precipitately ? Would you and your daugh- 
ter care to dine with me at Ciro’s tonight 
at eight-thirty for a further talk? I would 
send the car for you and it could take you 
home of course.” 

“How kind of you, Mr. March. Yes, we 
should enjoy it very much. At eight-thirty. 
Thanks so much. Esta! Esta! Esta!” 


OTHER and daughter entered those ex- 

pensive portals very creditably. True, 
as they knew, the liveried servants, and every 
woman there too, could assess them at the 
very little they were sartorially worth but 
they were pleasing to the wider-looking, 
deeper-discerning eye of man, which could 
detect Esta’s divine young figure under the 
tarnished cloak and the thin beautiful feet 
of each in the near-silk stockings and the 
oft-cleaned shoes and the classic contour of 
the two strikingly contrasted heads that 
more than made up for cheap shingling. 

Each had her air of distinction: Esta’s, 
the distinction of youth—so eager, so strong 
and radiant that the eye of every male 
diner in the club turned to her as moths to 
a flame; and Therese’s, so wise, so wisiful, so 
gay with the gaiety that can be hurt no 
longer by the poison arrows of life. Un- 
usual women! 

March had not asked a fourth. He did 
not want them to consider this as a social 
occasion and so flatter themselves, perhaps, 
slightly too much. At the same time, he 
wanted to see the girl again, confirm his 
afternoon’s impressions and that cup of tea 
he had accepted at their hands just gave 
him sufficient excuse. He did not know that 
he even meant to dance. He meant simply 
to look them over again in a setting other 
than their own. The sunshine, the tea- 
cups, the orange umbrella and their own 
environment might have presented them 
oversatisfactorily. He had planned to give 
them dinner and make early appointments 
tomorrow the excuse for sending them home 
early tonight. 

But they looked more charming here than 
they had been in Hardwick Street, quite at 
ease and at home. He thought, “Curse it, 
how do women do it? Cadgers all, of 
course, and used to all the good things men 
can buy for ’em but these two are a bit”— 
and again, “unusual.” 


HEY kept their wraps: Esta her tar- 

nished cloak and Mrs. Gerald her near- 
Chinese shawl, a shawl that didn’t for a 
moment deceive his rapid glance. He had 
given women too many real ones, Spanish 
ones, the genuine articles from Madrid. 
They knew the shortcomings of these cover- 
ings, yet they knew the greater shortcom- 
ings underneath as they would be seen in 
a leisurely walk over a long space of floor 
flanked by some of the keenest and most ex- 
travagant female eyes in London. Dancing, 
if this man danced, would be different but 
to enter a restaurant as a member of a small 
and noticeable party in a gravely non- 
descript and battered frock was a trial to 
any woman. 

He escorted them to a table at the end of 
the long restaurant. 


Esta had a little but not much of 
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Therese Gerald’s fatalism. She was too 
young ever to be wholly indifferent to her 
own doings or the doings of others. As 
she slipped into the velvet seat, as she 
dropped from her fine-skinned shoulders 
the cloak which she so regretted, she looked 
about her and was gloriously happy. 

Kelly March looked at her and saw it. 

He consulted Mrs. Gerald as to the din- 
ner. She took the menu from him and 
studied it as one who knew. She took him 
a little aback because, of course, she couldn’t 
know. Nevertheless she chose a_ perfect 
meal. 

He looked sideways quickly at her white 
shingled head. The whiteness was blue- 
white, not yellowy. Women who would 
take the trouble could do that for them- 
selves at home with ordinary washing-blue 
in the rinsing water. He knew even that. He 
knew terribly much about women. 


E DESPISED and derided women and 
yet—it was perfectly true—he would 
have despised and derided Therese Gerald in 
particular had her white hair not had the 
blue-white purity of snow. He knew that | 
much about himself too. Her very ability 
for beauty in the face of such odds as were 
indicated by her humble flat and her tired 
frock forced his respect. 
She knew how to play her hand. 
And the daughter knew how to play hers. 
He ordered champagne since the girl was 
young and probably would thrill to it. So 
much stupid tenderness he found in his 
heart. 
He hated to see women so sufficient unto 
themselves as seemed this mother and 
daughter and yet he was intrigued by it; 


liked it; honored it in a glum fashion. 
The orchestra was playing; the girl was | 
all alive, dancing from her toes to the tips 
of her fingers. It would be churlish and 
mean not to indulge her. 
“Do you really want to dance this hot 
night, Miss Gerald?” he asked. | 
“I want to dance any night, every night. »| 
“Oh, I hope you are more serious than | 
that!” 
She laughed at him, as if challenging him 
to scold her, as if she didn’t care for him 
any more than her elegant mother cared. | 
One must deal with such a girl! And 
slightly bewildered in spite of all he knew 
that he knew, and in spite of all the young 
women from agencies who had fawned upon 
him for the post of traveling secretary, 
thereby confirming his contempt of their 
sex in general, he raised an eyebrow at 
Esta, rose; she rose too and they were out 
upon the floor. 
Well, she could dance! How she danced! 
“If kept well in hand and not allowed 
too much rope, she'll be very useful at 
restaurant dinners when I’m having to put 
something over,” he considered. While she 
thought, “Oh, what a strange wonderful 
ending to a brute of a day! Here am I 
with a fine job, a boss who wants enter- 
prise and initiative. And—and—every- 
thing !” 


RS. GERALD did not dance that eve- 

ning. She was not asked. “Mustn’t 
fuss the woman,” Kelly thought, “or I'll have 
her driving bargains. I know ’em!” She sat 
on the three brief occasions on which he 
invited Esta to dance, smilingly content, 
aloof, restful, smoking cigarette after 
cigarette in the lovely long enamel holder 
that she was going to give Esta together 
with the case, as if her feet were not pulsing 
to the rhythm. 

She regarded Kelly March. In part, she 
could translate him; in part, he was un- 
known language to her. A hard man, im- 
mune against women yet valuing women as 
he might value horses, pictures, food, wine, 
speeding—anything else that could bring 
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him a thrill and for which the price could 
be carefully computed beforehand. She 
liked him. To her weariness, the restfulness 
of his complete sophistication was grateful. 

She need not pretend, need not put over 
mother stuff as, “Oh, Mr. March, I cannot 
let my little girl go so far from me. Oh, 
Mr. March, I shall miss her so. Oh, Mr. 
March, we have never been separated.” No 
use to voice her sincere trepidation at her 
girl going away, so far, with a man strange 
to them both. Opportunity had come. 
They could take it or leave it. He knew 
that she was glad for Esta’s chance and 
would only too willingly release her and 
that Esta herself was delirious for it. Yes. 
He could pick and choose. All those fawn- 
ing young women from the agencies— He 
knew and she knew. 

“If there were only a few imnocences, a 
few new emotions left at my age!” thought 
| Mrs. Gerald. “If only I didn’t know every- 


| thing.” 

Esta and March returned to the table and 
sat down. 

“It’s delightful for Esta to have some 
dancing,” said Mrs. Gerald. 


He answered, “I should imagine she can 
get all the dancing she wants.” 

Esta laughed, “I could never do that.” 

“Insatiable?” said March. “Women are.” 

In the car, driving home without him— 
he had alighted at his own house in May- 
fair Square: 

“Well,” said Esta, “he’s seen me use a 
knife and fork; he’s danced with me and 
talked to me about all sorts of things. I 
should think it’s all right now shouldn’t 
you, darling?” 

“What did he talk about when you were 


dancing ?” 

| “He went from subject to subject. Had 
|I any pet crazes, theories, missions? Am I 
good tempered? Am I tactful? Am I 


| 


| 


red =| kind wishes. She looked very young and 
| lovely. 


resourceful? Do I like work or play best? 
Do I realize I may have long hours and 
little leisure? In short, he wanted to know 
what he was getting for his money.” 

“Naturally,” said Mrs. Gerald, “a business 
man. And here we are, home again.” 

“Ciro’s! I'd never been there before. I'd 
been to the smaller places, the ragamuffin 
| places. You know.” 

“I wish I did,” said Mrs. Gerald, un- 
ashamed. 


HE five days seemed extraordinarily 

short. She was all ready, the family 
trunk and the hide suitcase properly rein- 
itialled and not very full, even with their 
combined contribution. Mrs. Gerald’s ward- 
robe, indeed, was almost cut down to what 
she stood up in. But what matter? The 
boat train was at twelve and in her lunch 
hour taken early that day by permission she 
could see Esta off. 

Kelly March and his other secretary and 
| his valet were all motoring down to South- 
}ampton. Esta would join them there on the 
giant Cunarder. There hadn’t been more 
than the briefest instructions given and re- 
ceived -since that night at Ciro’s. 

“I’m just his secretary, his typist,” said 
Esta. “I mustn’t forget it and he doesn’t 
mean me to.” 

Esta and her mother stood together on 
the platform amid little groups of excited 
travelers and their friends. Some lovely 
women came by, some leisured-looking men. 
People had bouquets of flowers. Esta had 
a breast knot of roses, too, that the people 
at the dairy shop had sent up with their 


She kept talking: 
“T think over and over again how ex- 
traordinary it was that he mistook the 


my ein seeds: thee | house and came up to our flat.” 


Still Mrs. Gerald had made no comments 


on that to her. 
“Therese, you'll be able to get another 


top coat before the cold weather won’t you?” 
“Of course I shall. You know it.” 
“And look after yourself, Therese.” 
“Why not? It’s all I have to look after.” 
Mrs. Gerald wanted to cling to Esta and 
weep and kiss but did not. 


“There, I have to get in. Good-by, ma 
Good-by.” 
“Good-by.” 


Mrs. Gerald stood on the platform wav- 
ing to the radiant face that had suddenly 
whitened dreadfully at the parting, until 
the train had curled out of sight. And then 
she walked as far as the Embankment Gar- 
dens where she lunched frugally out-of- 
doors. Before her gleamed the river, beau- 
tiful on the summer day, and behind her 
had she looked, she could have seen a great 
hotel which was full of wealthy people 
lunching in a very different fashion. 

She decided not to think, not to brood, 
just to wait for whatever it was that people 
waited for. 

Back in her office again, her employer 
asked her kindly, “Well, how did your 
daughter get off?” and one or two typists 
said, “My, your daughter has luck, Mrs. 
Gerald! I wish it was me.” And at last— 
it seemed a long while—she could go home. 

She was back at the flat. “What am I 
going to live for?” she thought. Time went 
by. Dusk was coming. She began at last 
to cry, to see if it helped. Tears used to 
help. When she began, she could not stop. 
She sat rocking and crying till at length 
through her sob-deafened ears came the 
sound of the persistent knocking on the 
front door. She still wore her hat and 
pulling it a little lower, she dried her eyes, 
powdered her face swiftly and went to the 
door. 

She saw a great, tall, rather lumpy young 
man in good clothes, a stranger at whom 
her heart leaped. She stood quite still in 
the dusk of the threshold, the light behind 
her. 

“Is Mrs. Gerald here?” he began. 

She pulled off her hat and gazed up at 
him. What made her do it? She didn't 
know. His eyes fastened on her slightly 
ruffled aureole of white hair. And her 
silence somehow seemed a sort of answer to 
him, for he began: 

“TI looked in the telephone book for Mrs. 
John Gerald and I found Mrs. Therese Ger- 
ald and that’s my Mrs. Gerald, the one 
I’m looking for, and this was the address—” 
and got no further. 

“I am Mrs. Gerald—” 

“Ma!” 


HE old loving, derisory cry! She knew, 

all at once as her arms strained around 
Robert, that there were innocences left, in- 
nocences left in a young man for his mother 
to find and that there were new frantic 
emotions for her. She drew him in hug- 
ging and kissing him, and he hugged and 
kissed back. Oh, how huge he was! Oh, 
what a splendid son! 

Full under the light they looked at each 
other. She thrilled. A grown man! Hers! 
Her first born, her baby, her lost boy. How 
she thrilled! 

“You look fine!” said he. 

“My hair’s white.” 


“Lovely. Smart. Chic, Ma!” 

And they hugged and kissed again. Simul- 
taneously : 

“You alone?” And: 


“Where have you been?” 

“Australia.” 

“Australia!” 

“Landed this evening at Tilbury ; looked 
for you— You alone here?” 


His look took in the size of the place. 
She nodded. 

“Where's he?” 

“Dead.” 
“Dead! 


When ?” 
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“Six years ago. Four years after you left.” 
“Gosh! I could have written to you 
that time. I didn’t at first; 1 was too sore 
and then I didn't—afraid of making trouble 

for you and the kid.” 

The kid, Esta. 

They did not linger on all that. The dead 
were dead. She wanted to know all about 
him and he about her. 

“But how did you get to Australia?” 

“Stowed away. Yes. 
some grub I bought before I got on the 
boat. An awful cattle boat. My word, 
when they found me—but where’s Esta?” 

“What did they do when they found 
you?” 

“Licked me and made me work. But 
you’re awfully thin, ma. What have you 
been doing?” 

“Never mind me, They licked you? 
How dared they! Oh, those nights I had, 
wondering! And nearly going to the police 
but that would have meant trouble, your 
father losing his job perhaps—there was 
Esta. I kept thinking you’d turn up some 
day.” 

“Not me!” 

“I prayed and prayed. But go on. They 
made you work. And then?” 

“When they landed me I vamoosed. 
They’d have handed me over to some kind 
of authority otherwise. I said I was eight- 
een. I got farm work right away; it was 
harvest time. How long have you been 
here, my old lady?” 

“Go on. Where was the work?” 

“A farmer met the boat at Sydney and 
took me off to Victoria. Then I went to 
Melbourne, then on a sheep farm for years, 
and that’s what I’ve got to tell you about.” 

“Tell me quickly. Oh, Bobs, tell me 
everything at once.’ 

“Tm rich! im a damn millionaire in dol- 
lars anyway. 

“Bobs! obs ! Bobs!” 

“Came home to give you and Esta a good 
time.” 

“She’s gone to America. Sailed today, a 
lovely job as traveling secretary—” 

“Leaving you!” 

“I’m an able business woman!” 

“Able, my hat! You're frail as frail. Sit 
down, Tiny Ma.” The old small endear- 
ments! “Why don’t we sit down? All 
this yarning—” they sat, side by side, hand 
in hand—“let’s get it all out. All that mat- 
ters to us. I was working on a sheep farm 
for a rich boss with a pretty wife. She got 
bored and left him for some fellow she had 
met at Melbourne races. Never came back. 
The boss was awfully unforgiving and 
when suddenly, he died, he left me all his 
stuff: lock, stock and barrel, every head of 
sheep on the place!” 


IS eyes were staring at her solemnly 
bright as they had done when he was a 
very little boy about to give her a present. 

“To you, Bobs?” 

“To me.” 

“Tell me again, are you rich?” 

“Very rich, ma. There’s not a great deal 
doing just now on the.farm and I’ve put 
in a fine manager, given some one else the 
job I worked up to! And I’ve come home 
to trot you round. What d’you want? 
Theaters, Ascot races, the cricket matches, 
restaurants? Hit it up with me!” 

“This,” she whispered, “is wonderful. A 
miracle. Not to be believed.” 

“I'll help your unbelief. But ma, let me 
stay here tonight. Nice to sleep at home.” 

“Esta’s room. Oh, Bobs!” 

“Can we eat here tonight, too? At 
home?” 

“Tl begin cooking supper. The little 
shops round here aren’t shut. I'll get—” 

“No, I'll get.” 

“T'll cook.” 

“We'll cook.” 


Actually. With . 


It was thrilling to be ordered about by 
one’s own grand, tall son. She faltered, alli 
ecstasy and laughter: 

“Where are your things?” 

“Railway cloakroom. [I'll get ’em. And, 
Tiny Ma, a bottle of bubbly ?” 

It was sweet. Devastatingly sweet. Holy, 
wonderful, all of it. He vanished and 
parcels came up thick and fast. By the 
time she had spread her best tablecloth and 
the few good glasses that she had left, he 
was back with suitcases. 

“My great old cabin trunk can stay where 
it is for tonight.” 

“Do you know you haven't even asked to 
look at Esta’s portrait? There’s her latest.” 

“My sister’s a beauty!” 

“We must talk and talk and talk. We'll 
never get it all said.” 

“Shan’t we?” 


HE was like a girl with a white shingle, 

he thought, helping her grill the steak and 
serve the meal. They drank; they talked; 
a barrel organ came into Hardwick Street 
and played below their window; he jumped 
up and seized her and they danced. 

“Ma, how you dance! How did you 
do it?” 

“Esta wanted practice. We dance to- 
gether here whenever a barrel organ plays.” 

“I’m going to dance with you at all the 
nicest places. You're the girl for me. All 
the nicest places in London and Paris.” 

“Paris !” 

“Ma! Would you like to go to Paris?” 

“I’ve never traveled at all, Bobs. I'd 
love—” 

“You shall.” 

She was so proud. 

“How did you get along after he died, 
then?” 

“Any work I could get and I learned 
typing and shorthand in my spare time. 
Now I’m just a fairly competent secretary- 
typist. I make up on tact.” 

She could laugh. He couldn't. 

“You'll drop all that.” 

After supper, sitting and smoking: 

“Smoking’s a new gambit for you, ma.” 

“Darling, I went in for every vice the 
moment I became a free woman.” 

Os Freedom! Freedom’s great, isn’t 
it ” 

“You think so, too, Bobs? So does Esta.” 
. “We saw what we saw when we were 
ids.” 


“You mustn’t judge entirely . . . But ves. 
Freedom’s great.” 
“T'll never marry, anyhow. You're the 


girl for me.” 

“Woman-hater, Bobs?” 

“T’ve seen some, and had some.” 

His rather heavy strong lined young face 
tautened. She recalled, suddenly, Kelly 
March. 

“Esta’s secretary to another woman- 
hater.” 

_He glanced at the portrait on the mantel- 
piece. 

“She may break him of it.” 

“Couldn’t any one break you, Bobs?” 

“Not a darned one.” 

“Lovely, lovely freedom,” Mrs. Gerald 
murmured, soft, slight, sleepy, entranced 
with the sweet gifts of life. 


yn sobered Esta at Southampton. 
Chills because no one met her, and she 
must manage passport business, luggage, 


everything, alone. The knot of roses at the | 
breast of her neat coat-frock seemed no | 


more an augury of gala to come. They 


were a parting kindness from humble neigh- 


bors and no more. 

She surveyed the vast wall of the ship’s 
side and saw the antlike streams crossing 
the gangways. 
awaiting her here? And a cool indepen- 
dence learned in the business world that had 
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trained her made her think, “I don’t care 
where he is. I'll go aboard by myself.” But 
it was lonely work, crossing the gangway 
from, as it were, an old world into a new. 
Every one else had friends. 

Of course ma couldn’t possibly have af- 
forded the rail fare to Southampton, after 
all their contrivings to fill the family trunk 
and the suitcase but at this moment it 
seemed as if somehow she ought to have 
done it. One felt strangely orphaned. And 
to an inquiring, obliging steward she said, 
“B.2,” and wandered down a wide com- 
panionway and found B.2, and shut her- 
self in. 

She surveyed the appointments of the 
cabin and the first thing her eyes lighted 
on was a long cardboard box on the neat 
bed addressed to her. She literally tore it 
to bits in her anxiety for a message. She 
found sweet peas and a slip of paper. 
“Darling Esta, make hay. Ma.” 

She cursed herself for having felt dis- 
couraged. Ma knew. Ma had provided a 
little sop for this loneliness. And arrang- 


| ing the flowers in a tooth glass, she saw, on 


her dressing chest a note formally inscribed, 
“Miss E. Gerald.” It was from Kelly 
March. 


Dear Miss Gerald: I have no doubt 
that saying your good-bys and unpacking 
and so on will occupy you till dinner time; 
therefore please don’t feel yourself obliged 
to trouble about me. There is nothing I 
wish done at the moment that Sir Tudor 
cannot do. Our dinner table is No. 143, 
and I suggest eight-fifteen for dinner. I 
trust this will be convenient; if not, please 
make your own arrangements. K. F. 
March. 


T WAS three o'clock. By five she had re- 

ceived her luggage, beer greeted by a nice 
stewardess and was unpacking very care- 
fully the garments she and ma, between 
them, had managed to provide. Her throat 
was lumpy inside. How austerely, peremp- 
torily, he wrote. When was a girl not a 
girl? When she was Mr. Kelly March’s 
secretary. Not an arrangement made for 
her comfort, not a greeting, not a genial 
gesture! One did not, of course, need those 
things; only, somehow, one expected them. 
One’s feelings were hurt, like the feelings 
of an innocent child who has been met on 
an eagerly anticipated threshold with a 
frown. He was an unkind man, this Kelly 
March, selfish and arrogant. He did not 
care for the happiness or unhappiness of 
others, not anyway for those who served 
him. 

Never mind. She dashed away tears that 
had risen, kissed the sweet peas and took 
to herself Tiny Ma’s laconic message, “Make 


hay. 

She felt a smooth gliding motion of the 
ship moving out to sea. She did not know 
that this was a moment watched by most 
travelers, the tugs taking up position, slowly 
straining, pulling, maneuvring the monster, 
escorting her from the fine harbor. 

Esta merely went to her open port-hole 
and saw a glimpse of it: Southampton re- 
ceding, the coast line falling back, the ships 
and little fishing boats and rowing boats 
and electric launches and idle yachts being 
passed, one by one. Gulls wheeled about 
the Cunarder, dazzling in the sunlight. They 
were out, heading slowly as yet, across the 
Channel for Cherbourg. 

Esta remained a long while, kneeling on 
the sofa-berth under the port-hole, gazing 
out at the blue sea, the burning sky, the 
drifting sun-silvered gulls growing fewer 
and fewer. 

Voices came to her, drifted down the cor- 
ridors or from the deck where people 
passed and repassed. Most people were in 
twos, anyway not alone. A brilliant-looking 


woman or two went by in superexcellent 
clothes, escorted. Beyond this little cabin, 
B.2, was an atmosphere of expectancy. She 
heard the chink of tea trays being carried, 
and far off, very faint, the strains of an 
orchestra. 

“I ought to explore.” 

Esta explored, thoroughly, persistently, 
with determination. She went through palm 
lounges, a ballroom, a smoke room, alor¢ 
hot white decks and up to A deck and 
thence up to the boat deck, where very 
young people had already begun to play 
deck tennis. She watched them for a little 
while, withdrawn, solitary, standing back 
against the rail between the boats. She 
heard snatches of business talk as men 
tramped past her and snatches of talk in- 
dicating plans for future fun and revelry 
during the next few days. She faced for- 
ward and felt the wind as well as the sun 
play on her hair. Finally she went down 
again to dress for dinner. 


N ALL her explorings she had not met 

Kelly March. His note to her was the 
only indication that he was really on the 
ship. 

She had in her purse about fifteen shill- 
ings, all she possessed in the world, not 
enough for tips. But then, surely, Marc 
paid all tips. She had a brief moment of 
worry about that, with the sensitiveness of 
inexperienced youth, while she selected her 
frock for dinner. 

She was so frightened, yes, really cold 
fingered and chill blooded with fright, that 
she thought, “I'll put on my best things, all 
the amber colored things Therese and I 
thought out.” She could hear Tiny Ma 
saying, “It does a woman good to be ab- 
solutely matching throughout. You shall 
have one outfit like that anyhow.” So, it 
had been. She had amber-colored lingerie, 
one set, an amber-colored frock picked up 
on the first day of the sales, which luckily 
were just beginning. They had carefully 
placed a knot of yellow roses upon one 
shoulder. She had an amber necklace, the 
only thing she had that was over five pounds 
in value. She powdered her face, reddened 
her mouth, burnished her hair with the 
most extreme care. Her finger-nails had 
been manicured devotedly that very morn- 
ing, as she sat out under the orange um- 
brella. 

“Surely,” she thought, “I shall do.” Never 
before, she was sure, had she “done” so well. 
This was her apex. Her hasty efforts, and 
ma’s, for that night at Ciro’s had shown 
nothing to compare with this leisured, 
powdered, sleek young thing looking out 
of the mirror. Her feet were in ma’s satin 
shoes; she slung over her arm ma’s gay 
near-Chinese shawl and went out. 


MINUTE late. All the better. A revolt 

rose in her against letting Kelly March 
see that she was eager, anxious. He had 
opened the gates to an unexplored world, 
was paying a salary nearly twice as much as 
she’d had before, was providing for her the 
most luxurious form of travel, outside cabin 
to herself and probably wine every evening 
and yet she was for some curious reason in 
revolt against him. 

She turned out of her corridor and saw 
an exquisite creature in an ermine cloak 
and diamond-heeled shoes, just entering the 
lift to descend to the dining room, fawned 
upon by two or three of the glossiest of 
men. Not the nicest of men, but the glos- 
siest and probably the wealthiest; her city 
training showed her that. Oh! she didn’t 
want to go down in the lift with the creature 
in ermine, with her incredible, beautiful 
shoes! But the lift paused for her and she 
entered, and glances swept over her. She 
did not return them. 


The ermine lady’s face in a way was 
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familiar. It wasn’t pretty at close range 
but it was young, quick, hard, pleasing, gay, 
experienced. And suddenly Esta had it! 
This was “Blossom,” the dancer, no doubt 
down in the passenger list under her full 
name which few of the public knew. Yes! 
She was close to Blossom, London’s darling. 
All the papers had been saying that she was 
sailing shortly in order to fulfil an early fall 
engagement in New York where she was to 
make her debut. 

Blossom was miraculously white, scented 
and soft. And of course, Esta knew it, 
these big ships carried scores of famous 
beauties like this but she hadn’t thought 
much about it before. 


© HY did ma and I take so much 
trouble? What does it matter? One 
can’t compete with such elegance.” 

They stepped out of the lift and she went 
hesitatingly into the great dining saloon. A 
band was playing seductively. A steward, 
seeing her hesitation, helped her. “Number 
143, madam; over that side.” She threaded 
her way and saw Kelly March’s head to 
her right. There was another man at the 
table. 

Both of them were waiting for her with 
strained punctiliousness. She reached them. 
They looked up and rose. The strained 
punctiliousness left the face of the other 
man like a flash. He stared at her out of 
well set dark eyes from a handsome young 
face. He was tall. His clothes were per- 
fect. His lips were ready to smile. They 
looked at one another. 

“Ha, Miss Gerald,” said March, “we were 
just hoping you wouldn’t keep us long. No, 
no, you've really been very good.” He 
meant, “It’s what one expects of a woman, 
isn’t it?” He did not seem to observe her 
amber frock, nor the careful shingle, nor 
those really perfectly sweet shoes of ma’s, 
nor anything. He did not seem to care. He 
shook hands with her and indicated the 
seat between them and presented the other 
man to her. 

“Let me introduce Sir Tudor Charles, Miss 
Gerald; you'll be working together, so I 
hope you'll get on nicely.” The young man 
only smiled as he bowed but his smile said 
much. 

They sat down. “Will you take a cock- 
tail, Miss Gerald,” said March, “or have 
you had one?” 

“I'd like one, please. A dry Martini, 
please.’ 


ease.” 
Had she had a cocktail! With fifteen 
shillings in her purse and no pay due till 


a day or so after landing! She thought, 
“Have I had a cocktail! He’s as callous as 
they’re made; not a thought, not a bit 
of comprehension! Oh, yes, I'll have a cock- 
tail and anything else I can get! I'll grab 
all I can.” 

“Another for you, Charles?” 

“Thanks, sir.” 


ARCH gave the order. And he sat 

there, lean, saturnine, quizzical, a sharp 
light in his blue eyes, watching for a mo- 
ment the two younger people and wondering 
about them. 

He too knew that they would take all 
they could get. 

Why not? 

The young man and the girl were glancing 
at each other covertly. Under cover of: 
“How smooth the Channel is,” and “Hate 
the first day out, don’t you, Miss Gerald?” 


and “This is my first trip,” and “Oh, really? 
You’ve been busy doing all your unpacking 
I suppose,” and “The sunset was very fine,” 
they were taking stock of each other. Bound 
to, of course. For perfect machine-made 
peace March ought really to have got a 
stringy worthy woman with a long list of 
credentials. But in Hardwick Street he had 
seen that gorgeous head. 

“Martini all right, Miss Gerald?” 

“Very good, thanks.” 

Kelly put out his hand and readjusted the 
shawl which was slipping from her chair 
back. Her pride felt a qualm. Did he 
recognize it? Of course not. It was too 
humble a fake for his recognition. His 
recognition was a connoisseur’s, no other. 
She knew that. 

“Lots of people traveling; quite an inter- 
esting crowd from the list,” said Tudor 
Charles. “Lots of stage folks, writers, ar- 
tists and movie people.” 

“Quite,” Kelly answered. Inside himself 
he felt sardonic amusement. First thing they 
looked at, the Tudor Charleses, was the 
passenger list to see who was going, what 
rich old New Yorker on the east bound 
trip, or what creditable looking stage star 
on any trip they could make acquaintance 
with. 

The girl looked up. Really, she was 
lovely. She was all he had remembered her 
on the roof-garden and in his arms dancing 
at Ciro’s. 


HE said with youthful excitement, “Do 

you know, I’m sure Blossom is on board? 
I’m sure I came down with her and her 
party in the lift. And I read somewhere 
that she was sailing for America.” 

They smiled. 

“Oh, we know she’s on board,” Kelly 
March answered. “She’s been putting down 
cocktails marvelously well, hasn't she, Sir 
Charles ?” 
— young man laughed. He turned to 

sta 


“In Mr. March’s suite,” he explained. 
“She brought her party in just a little while 
before dinner.” 

“In Mr. March’s suite!” Suite? He 
traveled magnificently, she might have 
known. It would have been considerate of 
him to have sent an invitation to this party 
to her. 

She drained her Martini. 

“She’s perfectly wonderful!” she exclaimed 
vivaciously. 

They smiled again. 

“I expect you know her well, Mr. March?” 
she said, not wanting to ask such a vapid, 
such an intrusive question yet asking it all 
the same. 
talk to these men. 


“I have had the pleasure of the lady’s | 


acquaintance for at least two or three years, 
I believe.” 

“Is she—” why did she go on? Her ques- 
tions must be boresome. But she felt some- 
how lonely and stranded with these two 
men, both so much of the world. “Is she 
nice? Do you like her? It must be won- 
derful to know her.” 

“TI always like the best,” said Kelly March. 

Her table napkin slid from her lap and 
Tudor Charles bent to restore it. As he 
restored it their fingers met Warmly; his 
eyes glinted a discreet and secret sympathy 
with her. “I understand,” said Tudor 
Charles’ eyes, and Esta read and accepted 
his message to her. 


ND so €sta—the girl who wanted Life to give her everything—set out to 

seek her fortune just at the moment when fortune in the person of her 

long lost brother came seeking her. Glow far she was to wander before she 

found her Land of “Promise and the adventures beyond her dreaming that 
came to her you shall see in eMarch SMart Set 
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these statements and had sent to each a 
well-considered reply. 

Was there after all any right angle to the 
eternal triangle? He picked up the copies of 
the three answers he had written and began 
to read them. Had his advice been good? 

The caller he was momentarily expecting 
might be able to throw some light on that 
question. 

The first of his letters of advice, the one 


|he had sent to Vance’s wife, Margaret, was 
brief. 


EAR Mrs. Russell: Permit me to thank 

you for writing so promptly. You have 
been very frank. I shall be equally frank 
in reply. 

A careful study of your statement of the 
case in connection with the one sent me by 
Vance forces me to the conclusion that there 
exists between you a gulf so wide that you 
do not realize its existence for the reason 
that you have not the vision to see its oppo- 
site side. 

You say that you have been a good wife 


to Vance. A wife's first and greatest duty 
is to make her husband happy. In that, I 
fear, you have signally failed. It is not 


enough for a woman to give her husband a 
comfortable home. Comfort is not happi- 
ness. 

In all the years of your marriage have 


| you ever stopped to think of Vance, not just 


as your husband, but as another and quite 
independent human being, filled with all 
sorts of hopes, ambitions, fears? Have you 
ever tried to find out what those hopes and 
ambitions and fears were? To understand 
what he was trying to do in life, besides 
supplying you and your children with the 
comforts and luxuries of a home? Hasn't 
your interest in his career been confined 
entirely to whether or not he has made 
enough money to pay your bills? 

You say you will not give Vance a divorce. 
I suppose you intend to try to hold him 
legally. My dear Mrs. Russell, your problem 
is a far bigger one than that. If you have 
lost Vance’s love, no court can give it back 
to you. Have you so failed in the years of 
your married life with him that he is obliged 
to look elsewhere for the things he has 
not found in you? You blame Mrs. Perry. 
Vet she could never have come between 
your husband and yourself if you had not 
left room. It is so easy for complacent, self- 
satisfied wives to put the blame for their 
troubles upon the other woman. In too 
many cases they have no one to blame but 
themselves. 


y= have made a fetish of your home and 
your children. Yet you will not make 
them happier by gratifying their every wish. 
Your daughter might be better off at work 
than angling for a husband. And your son 
may be in greater danger from having every- 
thing he wants than from any bad example 
his father will set him. If you thought more 
of your husband and less of your children 
you would serve their interests better in the 
long run. 

So far as Vance is concerned you have 
a far more serious problem on your hands 
than a passing infatuation for an attractive 
woman. He is an unhappy man, sick in 
spirit rather than in body. If you cannot 
make him happy some one else will. I may 
be wrong but I do not think he is so much 
in love with Mrs. Perry as he is with the 
idea of being free. Not free from you and 
his children so much as free from the tread- 
mill in which he has been kept. Mrs. Perry 
merely represents a way out, in my opinion 
not the only way. 

I am giving him some counsel which I 
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hope he will follow. Whether he does or 
not rests with him. Meanwhile, I urge you 
to forget all about your legal hold on him 
and try to establish a worthier and more 
understanding one. Relax his responsibilities 
in every way possible. Give him absolute 
freedom to rest, to dream, to play, no mat- 
ter at what material cost to you. Abandon 
all ideas of trying to force him back into 
the old rut. 

Should you succeed you would break his 
spirit, in which case he would be of no 
further use to you or any one else. Should 
you fail, as you are almost certain to do, 
you will lose him forever. His future, if you 
have the good sense to see it, is more in your 
hands than in the hands of Mrs. Perry but 
in fighting for him you have got to fight as 
a woman and not his wife. Otherwise you 
are lost. Very truly yours, R. L. Whittridge. 


The doctor’s second letter of advice was 
addressed to Mrs. Evelyn Perry. 


EAR Mrs. Perry: It was good of you 
to write me so candidly. I see that you 
are a woman of courage, of intelligence, of 
understanding. If you really have Vance’s 
welfare at heart you will help me save him. 
You and Vance feel that you are deeply 
in love with each other. I am skeptical 
about what the world calls love. Think me 
a cynic if you will but I consider the spirit- 
ual bond which you believe to exist between 
Vance and yourself an illusion. You are 
mentally congenial; you attract each other 
but the real basis of that attraction is phys- 
ical. And since physical attraction is almost 
never permanent, romances based upon it 
usually end in disaster unless supported by 
such mutual interests as children and a home. 
How can Vance give you those things if his 
wife is not willing to divorce him? 

Like every man and woman in your posi- 
tion you dream of going away together and 
starting life all over. You can’t start life 
all over. What is behind you must always 
form a part of it as well as what is ahead. 
Were Vance sufficiently ruthless to brush 
his wife and children aside in order to seek 
happiness with you what assurance is there 
that he might not, with equal ruthlessness, 
brush you aside later on in favor of some 
other woman? 

Look about you at the couples who have 
sought happiness in defiance of convention. 
Haven't their romances all gone on the rocks 
sooner or later? Such things as marriage, 
family, home, may seem old-fashioned but 
no man or woman has yet found lasting 
happiness without them. 

Vance’s problem, as I see it, is one which 
concerns him far more than it does either 
you or his wife. I think he should look for 
happiness in himself not in some one else 
and it is along those lines I am advising 
him. Help him to carry out the program 
I suggest; it may not seem romantic to you 
but I believe it is practical. If my prescrip- 
tion fails do as you think best. But first 
give it a chance. Vance, if he decides to fol- 
low it, will tell you what I have advised. 
Sincerely yours, R. L. Whittridge. 


The third letter was longer and the 
doctor read it with greater care than he had 
bestowed upon the other two. 


My dear Vance: I have received not only 
your letter but those from your wife and 
Mrs. Perry. I asked for them because I 
wanted to study your domestic triangle 


from all three of its angles, to get a picture 
of each of you from three widely-differing 
points of view. 

It is amazing how these pictures differ. 
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Take, for instance, Mrs. Perry. ‘To you she 
seems the perfect woman. To your wife 
she is a scheming, unscrupulous creature, 
trying to break up your home. In reality 
she is merely a lonely widow who has found 
some one she can love. 

Or take your own case which concerns 
me most deeply. Mrs. Perry regards you 
as the victim of a wife’s stupidity, your 
spirit crushed beneath a load of domestic 
responsibilities. Your wife, on the contrary, 
considers you a romantic fool in the grip 
of a silly infatuation. I look on you as 
merely a rather tired man striving to find 
that elusive thing we call happiness. 

In seeking it you are making, it seems to 
me, one fundamental mistake. You think 
because you are unhappy with one woman 
that your only chance of escape is with 
another. That is not true. If your domes- 
tic situation is suffocating you why not 
make yourself really free? You won’t do 
it just by swopping one set of responsibil- 
ities for another. 


that you can’t be happy without her. My 
dear Vance, let me tell you how I honestly 
feel about that. You are a man of forty- 
five. Your first youth has passed. Life 
begins to seem dull, drab and unromantic. 
You have met a woman much younger than 
yourself who loves you and wants to make 
you happy. That flatters your vanity and 
you look to the inspiration of this woman’s 
love to lift you out of a rut. 

You feel that Mrs. Perry inspires you. 
You want to start life over again with her 
and do big things. Yet I feel sure that once 
you have won her, your inspiration will 
end as well. Then what will happen? 
Either you will become tired of each other 
and part, or you will marry, have children 
and settle down to face very much the 
same domestic problems you are facing to- 
day, except that you will have two families 
to support instead of one. I don’t see how 
you are going to find happiness that way. 

My advice to you is to put both women 
out of your mind for the time being and 
devote yourself to your work. If your fam- 
ily is spending too much money, if their 
demands upon you are too heavy, cut those 
demands down. Give up your house if need 
be. Continue to live apart from your wife 
-if that will furnish the freedom you need. 
Be your own master. 

It will not be easy I know. You will miss 
your home and your children on the one 
hand and you will feel that you have lost 
your big chance of happiness on the other. 
But to compensate for these things you will 
be free, which I think is what you most 
need. Try this for a year; at the end of 
that time you will know far better than 
you can possibly know now which of these 
two women, if either, is necessary to your 
happiness. Forget your present troubles and 
try to remember how often the mountains 
of today are but molehills tomorrow. Take 
the advice I give you; it comes not only 
from the head but from the heart. Affec- 
tionately your friend, R. L. Whittridge. 


OR a moment the doctor sat in silence. 

Then with an exclamation he swept the 
letters into a drawer, crossed the room and 
began poking at the logs in the fireplace. 
Soon they burst into a cheerful flame. 

He himself was far from cheerful as he 
awaited his expected caller. The advice he 
had given Vance Russell a year ago had 
seemed good advice then. Now he was not 
so sure. Facts were facts. As a man of 
science he could not deny that, but human 
beings did not always respond to them as 
one expected. 

The thought gave him some uneasiness 
as he stood with his back to the blazing 
logs. There was Vance for instance. He 
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had followed the advice given him, had 
moved from his expensive home, demanded 
that his family practice a rigid economy, 
plunged relentlessly into his work. And yet 
things somehow failed to click. The mechan- 
ism moved but there seemed to be no driv- 
ing force, no fire, behind it. Something was 
lacking. Could it be that vague and im- 
ponderable factor called love? 


HEN had come the breakdown, the com- 

plete nervous collapse, followed by 
months in a sanitarium. Expensive months 
the doctor well knew; he had not counted on 
them nor on the fresh difficulties which 
faced his patient when he recovered. Neg- 
lected work, loss of clients, debts—the usual 
difficulties which confronted the professional 
man, dependent for income upon his health, 
his personal efforts. 

And, to cap the climax, the break with 
his wife. Mrs. Russell, the doctor thought, 
was far too bitter. It was absurd for her 
to throw all the blame upon the other 
woman. Some, at least, lay at her own 
door. Her pride had been hurt of course. 
It was not easy to face her friends in a 
cheap apartment, doing her own work. But 
to leave Vance, to take the children and go 
back to her parents, because he was in diffi- 
culties, that had been a coward’s part. She 
had spoken vaguely of waiting until he “got 
on his feet” but in fact she had deserted 
her husband just when he needed her most. 


OMEN were like that the doctor re- 

flected. Mrs. Perry had done no better. 
Claiming a wish to leave him free so that 
he might work out his own salvation she 
had vanished from his life completely with- 
out even leaving an address. Friends, re- 
turning from abroad, had spoken of seeing 
her in England, on the Continent, at gay 
resorts. Was there any woman upon whom 
a man could depend? 

Again the doctor poked the fire and con- 
sulted his watch. Had he made a mess of 
things? He would soon know; the caller 
he was expecting was already ten minutes late. 

And then, following a light knock at the 
door, she came—a dark and slender woman 
who, in spite of her high courage in her 
eyes, gave one the impression of being very 
tired and worn. 

For a moment the doctor studied her 
face, noted the breadth of her forehead, the 
humor of her wide, sensitive mouth, the 
defiant lift on her chin. 

“I am Evelyn Perry,” “You 
sent for me?” 

“Yes.” The doctor placed a chair before 
the fire. “I wired you yesterday as soon as 
I learned that you had returned from your 
trip abroad.” 

“Why ?” 

“Vance wants to see you.” 

Mrs. Perry’s smile was enigmatic. 

“Really?” she whispered. “Then your 
prescription did not work.” 


she said. 


ITH sudden suspicion Dr. Whittridge 
searched his caller’s face. Was there 
irony in her quiet tones? 
“T realize,” he said, “that you were not in 
sympathy with my efforts.” 
“You are wrong,” Mrs. Perry interrupted. 
“IT was in sympathy with anything that 
would be for Vance’s good. That is why 


I put myself out of his life as you asked. 
Is he well? Happy? Have you cured him?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“How should I?” There was a slight 
tremor in Mrs. Perry’s cool voice; she placed 
her hand upon the doctor's arm. “Then 
you have failed? What has happened? 
Where is he?” 

“Just at present,” the doctor said, “he is 
here, living in my house as he used to do 
when a boy.” 

“Then if he wants to see me why do you 
not take me to him?” There was impa- 
tience in her manner. 

The doctor tossed his cigar into the fire- 
place. 

“Mrs. Perry,” he said, “Vance does 
want to see you. That is true. But before 
I can allow you to see him there are certain 
things that you must know. When you 
have heard what I have to say you may 
not want to see him at all.” 

“Go on, please,” Mrs. Perry said. 

“In the first place, Vance is ill.” 

“Oh!” For an instant the woman’s com- 
posure was shattered. Then she said, “You 
medical men are all alike, claiming to cure 
the ills of the body while granting nothing 
to the soul. I hate your materialism. I 
suppose you would rather see Vance die 
than admit there is such a thing as love! 
What is the matter with him?” 


“ParecaLLy nothing except that he 
needs a long rest. Mentally, spiritually, 
he is a very sick man. For one thing, he 
seems to have lost his faith in women, per- 
haps in life itself. His body is a shell within 
which lives a soul without hope. Some of 
this is due, no doubt, to the fact that his 
business has been swept away. He is practi- 
cally penniless. But his greatest trouble 
comes from his curious indifference to life. 
He does not seem to want to go on. It is 
something I cannot touch. If you think 
you can—” 

“Let me see him,” Mrs. Perry interrupted. 
“Please, let me go to him.” 

“No. Not until I have finished. Vance, 
as I say, is without money, without health, 
without faith—without—I shall use your 
own word—love. His wife has left him 
although she refusés to divorce him. If 
some one loved him enough—again I use 
your word—to take him away, care for him, 
nurse him, restore to him his faith in him- 
self and in the world—if some woman could 
do those things and at the same time face 
the certain fact that his wife will not 
divorce him, if what you and he have called 
love is big enough to do_all that, then I am 
ready to grant its existence. 


T IS the only way I know to cure him 

but the woman’s sacrifice would be ter- 
rific. If you are ready to make it, I will 
take you to him. If not—and I grant it is 
something no one has the right to ask—you 
will for his sake, go back to New York 
without seeing him at all, without his even 
knowing that you have been in the house. 
The choice is yours.” 

For a long moment Mrs. Perry sat silently. 
Then she laughed and her laughter was like 
the music of temple bells. 

“Take me to him at once,” she said. 
“You know I love him better than anything 
in the world.” 
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Ghat was their life and 
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he “Diary of “Peggy Foyce 


[Continued from page 41] 


that was fine but when we went out yester- 
day morning I found they ride diferently 
here from the way we do in Norfolk, the 
saddles are small and there are four bridles 
and a person has to know which to pull, it 
is quite complycated. 

I do not think I shall learn bridge though 
because you have to learn with three other 
people and why should a person show three 
other people she is Ignorant? Sherby says 
he will teach me golf when no one is around. 

A girl must not show she is too ignorant, 
men do not like ignorant girls. 

I am not really ignorant, I am only young. 


Apparently the following paragraphs were 


written the same day. 


I must write about our home. 

Sherby’s Mother has had the whole top 
floor furnished for us, she calls it the Attick 
but it is not really an attick, it is a suite of 
rooms and they have been specially furnished 
for us while we were on our honeymoon. 

The furniture is much better than in 
Everett’s house, it looks older and more dis- 
tinguished. Sherby says it has been in the 
Family for hundreds of years, but it does 
not look old like that, it is all polished and 
very beautiful. I have my own bodoir, the 
walls have green panels and ivory doors and 
there is a divine toilet table all ivory and 
gold, I mean colors, and it looks wonderful 
with the silver brushes & things Sherby has 
bought for me. 

I have my own private bath, it is the first 
time I have had a bath all to myself, it is 
wonderful. 

I have not seen Mr. Hopkins Senior yet 
he does not live here. 


The next entry is three weeks later. 


“a. I love Washington and some 
of the people who live here are very 
atractive. 

In Virginia people have jobs but in Wash- 
ington they have Positions or Posts and 
none of them do any work. 

They have offices I suppose but in the 
morning you meet them riding and in the 
afternoon they play tennis and golf and in 
the evening they are always dancing at the 
Shoreham or one of the Embassies or Lega- 
tions so I do not know when they go to 
their offices. 

When a girl is not riding or shopping or 
playing golf or dancing in Washington she 
is changing her clothes, it is queer how 
many clothes one has to have in Washington. 
I have two riding habits, two tailor-mades 
for shopping, some tea-dresses and five eve- 
ning gowns, only I think I shall buy some 
more evening gowns as really I can not be 
seen in the same one twice in the same 
week and we go out almost every night 
somewhere. 

Sherby says if it wasn’t for the war we 
would go to Europe, it is the season there 
now, but nobody is going this year because 
they have no music or dancing in Paris and 
as Sherby says why go to Paris if you can- 
not dance or listen to music? 

Sherby says he may enlist in the British 
Army and be an aviator but I do not think 
he means it and anyway I would not let 
him go, unless I could be a nurse and nurse 
him when he is wounded. 

It is very Tense here in Washington be- 
cause of the War and a lot of people who 
were great friends have become Enemies and 
will not speak to each other. 

I am going to give a dinner party and 
Sherby says I may invite Englishmen and 
Americans but not South Americans or 


Germans or Frenchmen, they take the War 
too seriously. 

None of the Embassies or Legations that 
are in the War are giving any Receptions 
now so most of the dinners and dances are 
held in the hotels or homes except for the 
Peru and Chili embassies they have a Re- 
ception nearly every week. 

I am going to the next dance at the Chili 
Embassy and am so thrilled because I sup- 
pose it will be full of Spies and Adventurers 
and there may be Trouble. 


Miss Joyce did not know she was “writing 
for publication,” so the next entry in her 
diary unfortunately omits mention of any 
“spies” or “trouble.” She merely says of it— 


RIDAY. Had a wonderful time at 

Chilean Embassy last night, did not get 
home until 3 A. M. Mr. Hopkins Senior 
was there, it was the first time I have seen 
him, he is very Distinguished and has medals. 
There is a very handsome man who is First 
Secretary and a wonderful dancer, but I can 
not spell his name. 


Likewise Peggy's first visit to the White 
House evokes only this comment— 


UESDAY. Sherby took me to the White 

House yesterday we visited the grounds 
and some of the rooms, I do not think they 
are as well furnished as our house and they 
do not look comfortable. We did not see 
President Wilson, he is away in North Caro- 
lina with Mr. Tumulty. I would not like 
to live in the White House because it is so 
big and cold but the grounds are very 
atractive. 

Sherby says the White House is not very 
fashionable any more because President Wil- 
son is not in Society. So I said, I thought 
the President was always in Society, but 
Sherby said, No, not President Wilson, he 
does not like Society and besides at his 
Receptions they only serve Lemonade. 

Well of course almost Anyone can be 
President but you must be born in Society 
or anyway Married to a man born in So- 
ciety to really be in Society. 

Sherby has bought me a diamond bracelet 
and he is going to teach me to drive so I 
can have my own Car. He is going to buy 
me an Electric. 


HURSDAY. Sherby has had a cold and 
is Irritable, he asked me today if I still 
loved him. Of course I still love him, I 
think he is wonderful, but really when a 
girl is in Society and has so many things 
to do she can not spend all her time Loving. 
The First Secretary of the Chilean Em- 
bassy says I am the Most Beautiful Woman 
in Washington. 

He says if I went on the Stage I would 
be known as the Most Beautiful Woman 
in the World but of course I laughed and 
said he was silly & besides I shall never go 
on the Stage. All that is Behind me. 

I wonder if a gir! could go on the Stage 
and still be in Society? Of course I do not 
mean myself. 

The Chileans are wonderful dancers, like 
the Argentines. 

Mr. Hopkins is a very clever man and 
is the lawyer for most of the countries in 
Central America and South America. He is 
Brilliant and not very old. I do not often 
see him. He is very busy now because there 
is a Revolution in Mexico and we are going 
to send soldiers there and Mr. Hopkins says, 
if America does that there will be War. 

I hope there will not be a war but I 
suppose it would not be a very dangerous 
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| War in Mexico, not like the War in Europe. 
| The British & French & Germans are 
wearing uniforms here at Receptions, they 
look very smart. I bet Sherby would look 
wonderful in a uniform, he is so big and 
tall and handsome. 


Ghe next entry is one month later. 


ONDAY. Grannie wrote that Mother 
| was sick so I went down to Norfolk 
and she had had one of her attacks, but 
was feeling better. 

It was lovely being home and _ seeing 
Mother and Grannie again but they asked 
so many questions I thought they never 
would stop. I had not seen them since my 
marriage because they would not come to 
Washington and I could not go to Norfolk. 
So they really did not know anything about 
my husband or his family except they were 
very rich. Grannie’s first question was, Are 
you happy, baby? Which was just like her. 
So I told them that I loved my husband 
and that he was a darling and I was very 
happy 

I had to tell them what my home was 
like and all about my rooms and the parties 
I went to, of course it was natural that 
they should be curious but it was difficult 
to tell them everything because they are so 
different and it is hard for them to under- 
stand. 


Beautiful Complexion 
Without Rouge 


Do you want a beautiful complexion 
this week? Without the use of rouge? A 
skin that fairly sparkles? And color that 
is all your own? Then give your system 
just a tiny calcium wafer! Don’t take 
that customary pill on Saturday night— 
let a Stuart calcium wafer do its magic 
work for you! 

Stuart’s calcium wafers clear away every im- 
purity that keeps the skin sallow or dull. It keeps 
pores purged and the cuticle clean. You will feel 
and see the difference from the very first day you 
take a tiny, sugar-coated Stuart calcium wafer! 


Don’t take anything you have to double each 


me take something you can cut in two each The dress I had on was the plainest I 
ime. 

The most marvelous and gentlest regulator in had and I wore a motoring coat without 
the whole world, and your drags st has them, five |fur and tried to be as simple as I could but 
day test, pocket size 10c; or family size for 60c. | Mother kept on saying what a wonderful 


costume and what did it cost. Of course 
I said I did not know because I had charge 
it isn’t 


FULL BOX FREE 


nough for full test 


value to you of Stuart’ s calium wafers—will accounts, and Mother said, a ‘ 

9 sent you, if you mail this coupon to the fair to your husband to go buying things 

Stuart Co., Depe. C-162, Marchell, Mich. | like that without asking the price, maybe 

l they’d have come down. I wonder what 

Addins... she would have said if she had seen my 
| | ermine. 

aie | I wonder why it is that the simpler and 


or fon you are the more life seems com- 


Mother seems to think I should go down 
CS. unm on my knees to Sherby and thank him for 
marrying me. Well I felt like that once, 
but after all he has got me. 
a7re 98 It seemed funny that Norfolk was no 


longer Home to me, but that is Life and 
after all Home is where you are happiest. 
I only saw one person I knew, it was Ada 
Clement. She was coming out of the Li- 
brary as we passed so I stopped the car 
when I saw she had seen me and said, 
Hello Ada. 
| But it turned out she hadn’t recognized 
|me and when she did she looked very cool 
| and distant and said, O, Hello Peggy, you've 
been away haven't you? 
Of course she knew very well I had been 


$25.00 to $200.00 Weekly Paid in Ad- 
vance, depending on time and ability. 


I start you in business and help you succeed. You 
ean have others working for you, too. Secure our | 


lovely style creations free for your own use. married to one of the richest men in Wash- 
Beautiful Adverti d Hi pme 

Equipment ington but she would not say anything about 
I advertise you to your prospects without cost to you that although she used to be a friend of 
and furnish you with selling equipment as modern mine 
as the mode itself. Grace Graham Creations, Cor- | 
selet, Girdle and Health Belt sell on sight Very | Girls do not make real friends like men 


Every woman a prospective |do because they are always getting jealous 
uickly. No experience necessary. Grace Graham So I said, Well, good-by Ada, remember 
Company, Dept. P-1, Springfield, Mass me to your Mother, dear, and waved my 
| hand, and told the chauffer to continue. 
| Ada was wearing the same dress she bought 
just before I went away, I recognized it 
because I was with her when she bought it. 


moderate 
customer 


in price 


| Nearly ten months! No wonder she is 
This New Easy Way 
eget Rew chert makes cA few entries, extending over several 


months, are here omitted as having no bear- 
ing on the story. Chiefly they are exclamations 
at the gay life of Washington and in several 
she mentions presents—a necklace, a rin, 
a wristawatch, given her by her husba 
whose devotion seems to have been constant. 
Ghen followed an incident which again 
changed the course of her life. 


vately 
Jost send your name and address " 
the compete course—82Z3 pages, 
tiene witheat one 
ben package arrives 
plus delivers 
—4 


back 
FRANKLIN PUB. 


for 6 days. 


Chicago 


HURSDAY. I am invited to a Grand 

Ball at the Shoreham Hotel: given by 
one of the legations and I am so thrilled 
because it is the first formal ball I have 
been to and I shall have to wear a train. 
Sherby says it will be all right because I 
am tall and willowy, short women cannot 
wear trains. I have tried mine on and it 
looks very nice, quite the best-looking dress 
I have ever had, but it is hard to walk in. 
The fitter says there is no trick to it and 
I shall be all right when I have had prac- 
tice. I am wearing my hair all friled up 
on top of my head, which is the latest 
fashion. I saw a girl today with bobbed 
hair like a boy, I think she was terrible. 


ATURDAY. I am quite sick and ill 
and may have to go to the hospital 
because I fell down the stairs at the en- 
trance to the Shoreham ballroom. I was 


HE first instalment of 
| Peggy’s Diary appeared in 
| the January issue of SMART 
| SET. Copies of this issue 
| will be sent to you postpaid 
| for twenty-five cents each 


so ashamed. I got down several steps all 
right, then the train got under my feet and 
I tripped. Sherby tried to save me but he 
wasn’t quick enough and I fell all the way 
down. I had to go home and I have had 
severe Pains since. 

Later. I am to go to Famway sanitarium 
the doctor thinks an operation may be 
necessary. 


UNDAY. I am not to have my child 
because of the accident, I am so sad. 
They are very good to me here. 


“Peggy was ill for several weeks and the 
death of her hopes of motherhood was only 
the beginning of a fresh cycle of trouble 
which was to land her in New York, alone 
and penniless. 


UESDAY. Mr. B the Chilean sec- 

retary has given me a wonderful em- 
broidered shawl, it is the handsomest I 
have ever seen and is much admired. Sherby 
does not like the Chilean. He says he is 
false. Well if I were Sherby or any man 
I would not talk. Of course I would not 
believe what Mr. B—— says. I wonder 
who Miss —— is. She is no friend of 
mine anyway. 


HURSDAY. I have met Miss ——. A 

woman can be very charming to men 
and still not be liked by other women, 
can’t she? I am not very strong because 
of my Operation and I do not think it is 
fair I should be worried so. 


RIDAY. I have asked Sherby straight 
out and he denies and says, Can’t he 
friends with persons without my getting 
jealous? I am not jealous I am only very 

unhappy. 


ATURDAY. I cannot stand this any 

longer. Mrs. Hopkins says, Do not 
do anything rash Peggy it will all smooth 
over and Sherby does love you tremendously. 
It is true I suppose but I cannot bear the 
strain, I am going away. I suppose I am 
a very foolish girl but I am not quite 
myself anyway. 


UNDAY. I have left Sherby Hopkins 
for ever. He said the things I heard 
were not true but I couldn’t believe him 
and I couldn’t live with a man I did not 
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trust. But I still love him, I cannot help 
loving him, he is so handsome and generous. 

I did not take his presents with me when 
I left, I put them out on the dressing-table 
where he could see them and I took only 
eight dollars in cash because I would not 
ask him for money to leave him with and 
I only took a few of my dresses, just one 
suitcase. I am leaving millions and a good 
home and a place in society and I do not 
know what will become of me, but J sup- 
pose I will have to go on the stage. Mr. 
B—— says I will be the most beautiful 
woman on the New York stage and will 
conquer the world. 

I wonder how a person goes on the stage? 
I am scribbling this in the sleeper. 
cannot sleep. I do not know New York 
so I am going to the St. Regis hotel where 
we stayed on our honeymoon. At least I 
am still Mrs. Hopkins and I can use his 
suite which he keeps there. 


UESDAY. I have been at the St. Regis 
a week and have no more money. 
I have written to Sherby but he has not re- 
plied. At least he is my husband and I 
did not think he would have such a cold 
heart. I wonder if Mrs. Hopkins will write. 
It is not much fun in New York when 
nobody knows you. I spend all my time 
looking in the shop windows and walking 
up and down Fifth avenue which I love, but 
I have to take all my meals in my room 
because I have no more Money, it is really 
terrible to be without money and alone. 
The manager of the hotel is beginning to 
look at me funny. I do not know yet how 
a person goes on the stage but I will get 
there Somehow. 


Chree weeks later 


=. The manager has telephoned 
and come up, he is very courteous but 
he says I cannot stay here any longer be- 
cause they have sent the bills to Mr. Hop- 
kins in Washington like I told them to and 
Mr. Hopkins has refused tv pay them, so un- 
less I can pay them myself I must go. I 
said, Cannot a husband be forced to support 
his wife? The manager said, you will have 
to see a lawyer about that, but I think Mr. 
Hopkins would support you if you returned 
to Washington. 

So then I realized Sherby is trying to 
make me go back to him and will even 
starve me to Get His Own Ends. Well I 
will defy him. So I told the manager I 
could not pay the bill just now but ex- 
pected to be able to pay it very soon, and 
he said, I am sorry, Mrs. Hopkins but 
under the circumstances I think I would 
go to a hotel that is not so expensive, we 
will send you to the Beauclair which is 
quite a nice house, if you like, but we can- 
not permit you to remain here. 


So I am going to the Beauclair Hotel 
tomorrow and I am very miserable but I 
will not let anyone know it, and I will 
not return to my husband although I love 
him so much it hurts. 

Mr. B—— promised to write to me and 
come to see me in New York but I have 


not heard from him although I have written | 


twice, I wonder if he is iil. 
trust another man. 


EDNESDAY. This is terrible the 

manager of the Beauclair says he can- 
not afford to allow me to have my meals 
in the hotel unless I make a deposit because 
I have so little baggage, I think the man- 
ager of the St. Regis must have told him 
that I had no Money. I have telegraphed 
to Sherby because after all he has always 
made me an allowance and I am still his 
Wife, but he has not replied. 

What shall I do? 


HURSDAY. If it had not been for that 

man last night I would have had noth- 
ing to eat yesterday and I do not know 
what I shall do today, besides the manager 
says I will have to leave my room tonight 
unless I pay my bill and they will keep my 
valise. 

Sherby has written but he says I must 
return to Washington for my allowance. 
He will send me a ticket if I ask. 

I will not give in. I will starve first. It 
was his fault not mine and he must be the 
one to give in. 

New York is a terrible city it is so big 
and nobody cares what becomes of a person 
if she has no money. I wish I had 1 dollar, 
I would get some breakfast. I wonder if 
that man who paid for my dinner last night 
would buy me my lunch? But of course I 
could not ask him. He spoke to me just 
as I was going out last night and said, Ex- 
cuse me, young lady, but I’m an old fellow 
and lonesome and I see you are lonely too 
so why don’t we have dinner together? And 
of course he didn’t know that I had not 
eaten all day and I could net tell him but 
I accepted and thanked him it was a good 
dinner. Hunger will make a girl do things 
she would not do if she had Money. 

Later. The man is not in the hotel he 
has left. I am frightened but I will not 
give in. I will put on my little chequered 
suit and go to every Theater. I am sure 
I will get a job. I wish I had some break- 
fast, it is hard to walk without my break- 
fast and the theaters are a long way away 
down Broadway. 


“Peggy, friendless and alone, without a 
penny in her pocket and no food in her 
stomach, sets out from a_ hard-hearted 
hotel in the Nineties to walk down Broad- 
way in quest of fame. Unknown to her, it 
lurks right around the corner. 


Next Month—The Chorus Girl’s Creed 


U must not miss the chorus girl’s creed which “Peggy Joyce 
says was given to her by Ganny “Brice for her protection in the 


whirlpool of Broadway life. 


qn the third instalment of her diary, in the March issue, Peggy’s 
life becomes spectacular and hectic. Jt moves so fast she hersely 
doesn’t know what it is all about. Tiegfeld “glorifies” her. Shubert 
“steals” her away, and she becomes a real “Broadway star. 

“Regiments of men, who a few weeks before wouldn’t notice her, 
now pursue her, and the avalanche of jewels and publicity that 
brings so much happiness and woe starts. 


I will never | 


How to have Lovely, 
Lustrous Hair ~always/ 


Does your hair ever seem dull to you—drab, life. 
less? Have you not wished for something that 
would keep it looking prettier—richer in tone? 

The secret lies in proper shampooing! Not just 
soap-and-water “washings”, but regular use of a 
shampoo that really beautifies—one that was created 
especially to improve dull hair and add that little 

ing extra so often lacking. 

If you really wish to make your hair bewitchingly 
lovely—just one Golden Glint Shampoo will show 
you the way! No other shampoo, anywhere, like 
it! Does more than merely cleanse. It gives your 
hair a “‘tiny-tint”—a wee little bit—not much—hardly 
perceptible. But whata difference it makes in one’s 
appearance; that exquisite softness of tone that 
everyone admires! Millions use regularly! You'll 
like it! There’s a youth-imparting touch—a beauty 
specialist’s secretin its formula. At your dealers’, 
25c, orsend for free sample. 
J.W.KOBICO. 
629 Rainier Ave., Dept. B, Seattle, Wash. 

Please send a free sample. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Color of my hair 


Ifyour cheeks aresallow, eyes dull;if you’re 
always dead tired, don’t try tohide thetruth. 
Take Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets. Better 
than dan us calomel. Safe. Non-habit- 
forming. A pure vegetable compound mixed 
with olive oil that drives out constipation, 
cleanses the system, removes the cause of 

id cheeks. A matchless corrective in use 
for 20 years. Take nightly and'watch pleas- 
ing results. Know them by their olive color. 
At druggists, 15c, 30c and 60c. 


OLIVE TABLETS 


IVEN YOU { 
A Brand New 
High Grade Fine Tone ™%&} 
BANJO, HAWAIIAN GUITAR 
ET, UKULELE, BANJO UKULE 
GUITAR OR MANDOLIN us, 
We will give you without extra gupe when you enroll, any tnstru- 
ment you a play it by our NEW copyrighted 
easy to learn home-study course. Over 500,000 men, women 4 
girts have learned to play by our simplified method. Cost is 
few cents a day for lessons jo other char; You while 
hears. instrument and first lessons sent on F ie triel. Write today. 
“MOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 


1652 No. Halsted St-, Dept 743 


We guide you «' by step. You can train at home - 
ing spare time. ee of LL.B. conferred. 
students found among practici attorneys of every 

fourteen-volume 
our valuable 64 
Send for them 


LaSalle y,Dept. 250-L 
The World's Largest Business Training institution 
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Clyde Doerr, Famous Buescher Saxophonist 


You can hear him _“‘on the air’’ 
and on Vietor and Cameo Records. 


Big Money 


and a Barrel of Fun 


First-Class Saxophonists make big money and the 
work is easy and pleasant. You might easily become 
a wizard like Tom Brown or a great record-maker 
like Clyde Doerr or Bennie Krueger or Joseph 
Smith. $100 to $500 weekly is not un for 
such musicians to earn. 


Bur 


True Tone Saxophone 


It's the ideal instrument for social entertain- 
ment. It isa key tosocial popularity. At parties, 
everywhere, the Buescher Saxophone player is the 
center of attraction. 


Easy to Play—Easy to Pay 


The escher Saxophone is the easiest of all 
instruments to play. You don't have to be “‘tal- 
ented.” Besides being easy to play, we make it 
easy to pay for a Buesc Saxophone. Play and 
earn while you y- 

Only a Buescher gives you these extra features: 
Snap-on Pads, greatest improvement, easy to re- 
pe no cementing—Patented Automatic Octave 

ey — perfect Scale Accuracy — convenient key 
arrangement. 


6 Days Trial Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone 


or other instrument. Fill out and mail coupon for 


on any Buescher Saxophone, 


full information. Mention instrument in which you ' 


are interested. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
26533 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2663 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. ! 


I am interested in the ' 
following instrument ........... Age ....1 


Write quick for new pro tion. 
We offer $8.00 a day and a new 
Chevrolet Coach for demonstra- 
ting and taking orders for Comer 
Suits. Spare time. No a 
required Sample outfit free. 
Write now 


COMER MFG. CO., Dept. SO-635, Dayton, Ohio 
“4 WEIRD TALISMAN RING 


Three Serpents heads symbolize 
good fortune in Games, Love and 
all undertakings Genuine 
old Shell guaranteed 20 
® blazing diagems. Only 
$2.85 plus few cents postage 
Only finger measure. 
Money back if not delighted. Get 
ur Talieman Ring at once. 


for 


achieve the same delightfully chic result. 

That is the reason I have been asked to 
start this department, to give you lessons in 
building as the French girl builds. Please 
don’t think I am partial or not appreciative 
of just how charming the average American 
girl is. But I haven't forgotten how much 
I have had to learn, nor how much it 
would have helped if there had been some 
one to tell me how to go about the ref- 
ormation. For when I left my home town 
| in Iowa ten years ago, insofar as appearance 
goes, it would be hard to imagine any one 
|who needed advice more or who was un- 
consciously doing more to defeat her high 
hopes of success than I was by my own 
| appearance. 

I didn’t know what style of hairdressing 

|}was becoming, what colors were the ones 
|that made the most of Nature’s endow- 
ments, nor the sort of line that would bring 
out the good points of my figure and con- 
| ceal the bad ones. And most important of 
jall I didn’t know the things that any 
American girl can do to her ready-made 
dresses to make them truly individual and 
{not like hundreds of others. 
Ten years in Paris has taught me. And 
what it took me ten years and lots of 
heartache to learn I want to pass on to 
you. Because I am here in the style center 
of the world, I want to pass on to you what 
is new and smart and above all to tell you 
the little things that make clothes your own 
|and an expression of your personality. 


“Paris Letter 


[Continued from page 79] 


broidered net, and with their long sleeves 
make your formal dress quite all right for 
the simplest dinner or for a dressy tea or 
matinee. They usually match the tone of 
the dregs or are in silver or gold. 

Another clever new idea that has set all 
Parisian fingers flying is the embroidered 
flower shown on the white blouse. Bou- 
tonniéres are pretty but they must be 
changed often and they are expensive. Some- 
times they are just too bulky to go under 
your suit coat too without showing. This 
flower is embroidered on the blouse in 
rather heavy silk and in washable floss, so 
when you tub the blouse you also tub the 
posy and there you are all spick and span. 
And don’t you like the blouse? It is one 
of the smartest things I have seen. 


HE Jersey frock is new and the sleeve- 
less tweed coat that goes over it is the 
last word. This offers you all sorts of op- 
portunities for carrying out your ensemble 
idea. I have suggested the tweed hat and 
pocketbook to match, as well as the big 
tweed boutonniére that finishes the outfit. 
Speaking of ensembles there is the en- 
semble accessory now that is the making of 
a plain suit or street dress. The hat is of 
black felt with a little caracul brim; the 
choker tie and the muff that is so comfy 
snappy mornings as well as being the last 
word are also of caracul. Sport handker. 
chiefs have followed the way of evening 
mouchoirs of georgette and rival your 


season. 


tions as you care to 


up a favorite frock? 


Came from Paris” 


There is always magic in the phrase “This came from Paris.” 
Dora Loues Miller lives there and she knows weeks ahead of 
time exactly what delightful feminine accessories from Paris 
the shops in your home town will be showing for each changing 


She can and will tell you all about them: first in these newsy 
letters which she cables to us for each issue of SMart Set; second 
in a more direct and personal reply to such individual ques- 
her. Do you want something new and 
different for a gift? A new collar or bit of trimming to brighten 


Then write to Dora Loues Miller in care of Smarr Ser and 
she will give you the very latest idea “from Paris.” 


That is the one reason there are so many 
accessories in the illustrations this month. 
They are the sort of little things that I am 
talking about. The little metal evening cap 
is not only smart but is invaluable if you 
are going out and you haven't had time to 
stop at the hairdresser’s. It not only covers 
your hair but adds a lot to the chic of your 


appearance. The white velveteen coat is a 
lovely way to make up a new evening 
wrap but the little tight-fitted capelet is a 
grand way to change the appearance of the 


|one you already have. 


has been a favorite for centuries. | 


HAT is the idea too of the little cocktail 

or bridge jacket from another angle. You 
really have to have one formal dress, and 
yet, though it must be of lovely material, 
you wear it so seldom. I've been blessing 
the name of Dame Fashion ever since she 
thought of these delectable coats. They are 
made of georgette, lace, chiffon or em- 


brothers’ in size. With them there is usually 
a scarf which is triangular and of ‘exactly 
the same pattern. The one illustrated is of 
yellow silk with a pattern in brown and 
black. 

And the little head-dress suggestion is one 
that I saw at the Ritz the other evening. 
It is a grand way for the girl whose hair is 
just halfway on the road to being long to 
dress it, relieving her of goodness knows 
what worries and giving her just that hint 
of old-fashioned loveliness that goes with 
the quaint evening dress. 

This department is only going to be worth 
while if you let me tell you the things you 
would ask an old friend who was just back 
from Paris. Please tell me what you want 
to hear about and if there is anything about 
your clothes I can tell you individually I'll 
be delighted to, if you will write me. Or 
if you are coming to Paris I am here to 
help you in any way in my power. 
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Orde Oriental Trading Co., 
fy-y 125 Church St., Dept. 2, New 
York, N.Y 


What Every ‘Woman “Wants to Know! 


[Continued from page 67] 


Now grace, unlike beauty, is something 
that can be acquired. To break it into its 
component parts, it is muscular coordina- 
tion and rhythm. Dancers and athletes 
have it to a superlative degree. Men will 
tell you that there are certain boxers who 
move with as much grace as Mordkin. 
Mar¥ famous football backs and track 
athletes follow the old Greek Olympic heroes 
in their grace of movement. They have 
learned muscular coordination and timing 
in order to be more effective in their sport. 

The great dancers—Isadora Duncan, 
Pavlowa, Adeline Genée, Ruth St. Denis, all 
learned grace by hard work. They per- 
fected grace to its highest degree. Not one 
of these women was beautiful but they gave 
you a great sense of beauty as you watched 
them. 


MOMENT’S thought will convince any 

girl of how much time is spent in move- 
ment. Graceful hands are something every 
man notices. Nine out of ten men will 
admit that they look at a girl’s hands and 
feet before anything else. And every girl 
can, by practice and exercise and a little 
care, learn to move gracefully. 

That appears to have been Josephine’s 
greatest physical asset. She combined her 
natural creole grace, a languorous, slow 
grace, with an elegance which she learned 
after coming to Paris. 

Next came her voice. Her sweet voice. 
Over and over Napoleon writes to her from 
distant battlefields, “yearning to hear the 
sound of your sweet voice.” 

Something else that can be learned. There 
is no possible excuse for a harsh, flat or 
shrill voice. The great actresses learned 
to use their voices. Duse’s throat was ex- 
tremely delicate. But she paid a great sing- 
ing teacher to instruct her how to use her 
voice so that it had more power and beauty 
than ever and yet could be handled so that 
its fullest tones did not injure her throat. 

Every girl who can afford it should take 
some lessons in voice control and placement, 
not for singing but for speaking purposes. 
Every girl who can afford it should take 
dancing lessons, not for professional danc- 
ing but for bodily control and grace of 
movement. 

The girl who cannot afford this—though 
many could by passing up a few of the 
hours spent uselessly in beauty parlors— 
must gain the results through her inborn 
imitative quality and her own hard work. 


Gas great writer has said that all the 
beautiful smiles in the world belong to 
homely women. Certainly those smiles were 
learned. Women without beauty are forced 
to develop many charms which beautiful 
women feel they can ignore. 

Josephine had an adorable smile. Cer- 
tainly it was acquired, for as has already 
been pointed out, her teeth were her worst 
feature. It is not easy for a woman with 
bad teeth to have a lovely smile. But 
Josephine learned to smile with her eyes, 
so that her glance had a radiance to which 
many fell victim. In other words, she had 
a charming and happy expression, one that 
instantly pleased the beholder. 

Grace. A sweet voice. A charming ex- 
pression. 

Is there anything in these three great as- 
sets used by “the incomparable Josephine” 
to win hearts—for Napoleon once said, 
“Josephine wins hearts; I win battles’— 
which cannot be learned by any girl today? 
No woman who possesses those three things 
can ever be anything but attractive no mat- 
ter how little beauty she started with. 


Josephine lacked almost every advantage | 
which the least fortunate girl has within 
easy reach today. At a time when most 
French girls were beautifully educated and 
taught all the graces of society, the little 
creole girl was spending her time on an 
island plantation where she met few people 
of culture and rarely mingled in any society 
which could give her an example worth fol- 
lowing. But her sweetness of disposition 
and her lack of conceit gave her the means 
to conceal her ignorance. She could listen 
and was willing to do so. She only talked | 
when she was sure of her ground. | 

Napoleon’s own account of his first im-| 
pressions show us that she understood the 
subtle art of flattery. What did she know 
of General Bonaparte’s ability as a military 
man? But her feminine intuition told her 
how to talk eloquently on that subject. 

Moreover, Josephine learned charm in a 
hard school. Her very life hung upon her 
ability to charm those about her in the 
bloodiest and most dangerous days the world 
has ever known, the days of the French 
revolution. 

We need deal but briefly with her first 
marriage at sixteen to the Viscomte Alex- 
andre de Beauharnais, a soldier and cour- 
tier, vain, frivolous and spoiied. The sweet 
innocence of the little creole girl contrasted 
with the women of the French court won 
his heart. But once having made her his 
own, it never occurred to him to treat her 
well. 


HE little Viscomtesse was at a sad dis- 

advantage. Young, untrained, the world 
of Paris was new to her and she was unable 
to cope with the situation. Her husband, 
like many another unfaithful man, was 
violently jealous but history convinces us 
that his accusations of infidelity against 
Josephine after the birth of her daughter, 
Hortense, were without the slightest foun- 
dation. But so violent were they that 
Josephine left him and they lived apart 
until he was arrested during the Revolu- 
tion, when she forgave him everything and 
showed herself a brave and loyal wife. 

Josephine was clever enough to turn those 
hectic days of her first marriage to good 
account. Poise, a gracious manner, the 
ways of the world, she made her own. 

There is no way to tell positively how she 
escaped the guillotine upon which her hus- 
band and most of her friends perished. But 
escape it she did. Although, after three 
months in one of the most dreadful of the 
revolutionary gaols, the date of her execu- 
tion was set, she somehow avoided that 
fate. Knowing Josephine as we do, it is 
not too much to imagine that she exercised 
her potent ability for winning hearts upon 
even the harsh jailers of the revolution. 

Her policy at this time must have been 
founded upon her own advice to her daugh- 
ter after Hortense had been married to 
Louis Napoleon, brother of the Emperor, 
“Why show your repugnance to Louis? 
Instead of rendering it the more annoying 
by caprice and inequality of temper, why 
not endeavor to surmount it?” 

At another time she wrote to Madame 
Campan in regard to a girl who had been 
placed at school under that lady’s direction, 
“In sending my niece back to you, I re- 
quest you to receive my thanks and my 
reproaches. The former for your friendly 
attentions to the child and the excellent 
education you are giving her, the latter for 
the defects your penetration will not fail 
to have noticed but which your indulgence 
has overlooked in her. This girl is of gentle 
but cold disposition, well-instructed but 


EARLE LIEDERMAN—The Muscle Builder 
Author of “Muscle Building,” “Science of Wrestling,” 
“Secrets of Strength,” Health,” “Endurance,” Btc. 


What Do Women 
Want Most 


Women want he-men for their husbands and 
sweethearts. None of this chorus-man stuff for the 


real girl. She wants to be proud of his physical make- 
up, proud of his figure in a bathing suit. She knows 
that it’s the fellow that is full of pep and vitality that 


ets ahead in this world. He's got the phys cal back- 
bone to back-up the mental decisions he makes. He'll 
win out every time. 


Look Yourself Over! 

How do you shape up? Are you giving yourself a 
square deal? Have you got those big rolling muscles 
that mean health and strength inside and out? The 
vitality that gives you the ambition to win out at 
everything you start. Make that girl admire you first 
and foremost for a real he-man and the hardest part in 
winning her is over. 


I Can Give It To You In 30 Days 


In 30 days I can do you over so that she will yn 4 
know you. I'll put a whole inch of solid muscle on 
arm in 30 days, and two whole inches of rippling strength 
across your chest I've done it for over a hundred 
thousand others, and I can do tt for you. I don't care 
how weak and puny you are. I like to get them weak and 
uny, because it’s the hopeless cases that I work with 
s' It gives me a lot of real joy just to see them 
develop and the surprised look in their eyes when they 
step before the mirror at the end of 30 days and see what 
a miracle I have worked for them. 


You'll Be a He-Man From Now On! 


And it’s no tem layer of muscle I put on you. 
It's there to stay! With those newly broadened shoulders; 
that perfect neck and great, manly chest, you can main- 
tain your self respect in any society. Every woman will 
know that you are what every man should be—a forceful 
red-blooded he-man. 


Watch Them Turn Around 


Notice how every woman prefers the fellow who: 
carries himself with head up. Notice how the broad 
shouldered man always gets their eye. They want a 
dependable he-man when they make their choice—one 
who can protect them. And you can be that man. Re- 
member, I not only promise it, I GUARANTEE IT. 
Now don't put it off a minute. Get going to new 
happi and real hood today. 


Send for My New Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It’s FREE 
It contains forty-eight full-page pheteary of myself 
and some of the many prize winning pupi as trained 


Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring 
me to help them. This book will prove an impetus and a 
real inspiration to you. This will not obligate you at all, 
but for the sake of your future health and happiness do not 
put it off. Send today—right now before you turn this page. 


EARLE LIEDERMAN 
305 


Dept. 5002 Broadway, New York 


EARLE LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 5002, 305 Broadway, New York City 

Dear Sir:—Please send me, without any ition on 
my part whatever. a copy of your latest book, * 
Development.” (Please write or print plainly.) 
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“What does medi- 
cal science say about 
Reducing Pills?” 


“Can bathing in Re- 
ducing Salts do any- 
thing for me?” 


“Shall I try Rub- 
ber Reducing Gar- 
ments? Massaging 
Machines ?” 


“Can creams or lo- 
tions reduce me?” 


F YOU are over- 

weight these are 
questions which have 
doubtless been in 
your mind for some 
time Here—in this free book—are the real 
answers The summed-up findings of long re- 
search are behind the authoritative facts here 
revealed. You cannot afford not to read this 


interesting and valuable book. Get your copy now! 


Things You’ve Been Wondering About 


Here are a few of the chapter titles, showing 
the sound basis of scientific fact upon which 
this book stands: Causes of Overweight; Don’ts 
and Dangerous Methods; What Insurance Com- 
panies Discovered—Effect of Overweight on 
Length of Life; Weight Charts; Can Individual 
Parts of the Body Be Reduced?; What Proper 
Weight Means in Health and Happiness. 


Where Shall We Send YOUR Copy? 


seeking the 


Thousands of overweight women 
outspoken 


real facts will send fer this new, 
book This, however, its the very first edition 
and only a limited number of copies of it are 
now available These will be distributed in 
the order in which the requests are received— 
and without charge, except for the mere cost 
of packing, addressing and mailing. Just send 
0c in coin or stamps with the coupon below— 
without the slightést obligation of any kind. 
To be sure of YOU copy, fill in and mail 
this coupon today Kellermann. Suite 
402, 225 West 39th New York City. 
Annette Kellermann, Suite 402 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 


Annette 
Street, 


Dear Miss Kellermann Please send me, entirely with- 
out obligation whatever, a copy of The Truth About 
Reducing I enclose 10¢ to pay the distribution costs. 
There is to be no other charge of any kind. 
Name 
Address 

State 


city 


Every graduate of this institute is as- 

sisted to a position, at a definite salary 
attic ‘tho 
retunded. 


upon c ot Tr 
course, or his tuition 


ou ean prepare for « 5 
this interesting Railway professio 
spare time home study 
regular, promotion rap You are practicall 
your own be See new faces and places cach 
minute, 

Send for free booklet —tedaw 


weeks of 


Our booklet shows how your 
mad & certainty 

Busiwess Iwerrrrre, 
Div. 6, Buffalo, New York. 


HOW TO LOVE! 


A daring book brimful of 
plain truths, frank discus- 
sions and intimate secrets 
of love. Contains most 
everything you want to 
know about the fascin- 
ating subject of love, pas- 
sions and strong emotions. 
64 pages; sent sealed in 
plain wrapper. PRICE 
ORIENTAL TRADING CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ONLY 


131 CHURCH ST. 


haughty, witty but devoid of understand- 
ing; she fails to please and is indifferent 
about it. She imagines the fame of her 
uncle and bravery of her father supply the 
want of anything else. Let her know in a 
very abrupt and unceremonious way that 
those qualities in them are nothing to her. 
We live in times when every one is artificer 
of his own fortune.” 

That exquisite feminine diplomacy re- 
vealed in both these communications, Jo- 
sephine had learned under trying circum- 
stances, but she had learned it. Feminine 
diplomacy — unquestionably Josephine saved 
her life through its use when other women 
went to the guillotine for lack of it. And 
the woman of today can win and save her 
love through its use if she will but exercise 
the seli-control necessary to practice it. 


HERE is no room here and no real neces- 

sity to go into detail concerning the time 
between Josephine’s release from prison, her 
reunion with her children and her marriage 
to Napoleon Bonaparte on March 9, 1796. 
All the estate of her late husband had been 
confiscated; Madame de Beauharnais never- 
theless continued to live in a style to which 
she had become accustomed but which she 
could certainly no longer afford. Numerous 
intrigues have been laid at her door. Cer- 
tainly she lived a life of pleasure, was 


| greatly admired by many men and became 


the mistress of Barras, then the most im- 
portant man in France. 

The only real importance of this period 
is the fact that it intensified Josephine’s 
natural extravagance, frivolity and love of 
pleasure. Those who had come out on top 
after the anxious and awiul days desired 
above all things to enjoy life and the pace 


| was as rapid as in our own post-war days. 


| She did not love him. 


But such a life offered but little security 
after all. Josephine had been through too 
much danger and suspense not to know 
something of the value of security. Lovers 
were easy enough to get. Husbands were 
another matter. The Little General was no 
great catch to be sure. He hadn’t a sou 
with which to bless himself but Josephine’s 
native insight had been sharpened during 
the precarious situations of the Revolution 
and she suspected a great future for him. 
In a letter written 
about that time she tells a friend that she 
neither loved nor disliked him, that she ad- 
mired his ability and knowledge and that 
she feared his ardor. 

Another thing weighed greatly in her de- 
cision to accept his pleas. She was thirty- 


three years old and she feared that she 
could not long compete with younger 
women. The creole fades fast. At that 


time Josephine based most of her belief in 


| her own powers on her physical attractions. 


| and 


TAPOLEON was seven years younger 
than Josephine. And this difference in 
age, while it never mattered to him at any 
time so far as we can judge from his volu- 
minous correspondence and his many written 
spoken comments on Josephine, did 
matter to her. Had she been able to ride 
above it in later years and not allow it to 
spur her disrupting jealousy, she would have 
been happier and made Napoleon much 
happier. 

It is plain here and is something which 
every woman should consider, that it was 
the effect of her own feeling about being 
older than he that caused the trouble on 
the age question and not anything in Na- 
poleon’s attitude. 

Women too often become self-conscious 
about being older than the men they love 
and through this self-consciousness make an 


| issue of something to which the man seldom 


| 


gives a second thought. After a few years 


| together, a man ceases to fhink much con- 


cerning a woman’s looks, so he thinks sel- 


dom of her age one way or the other. If 
Josephine could but have taken a leaf from 
Ninon’s book! 

Thus we estimate the first phase of the 
great love story of Napoleon and Josephine. 
She won him through her charms. Her 
grace, her sweet voice, her smile. She won 
him by adroit and polished flattery and by 
making him perfectly comfortable. She put 
him at his ease for the first time. The 
young Corsican who had starved in a Paris 
garret, who had won his first fame wholly 
by his genius as a soldier, was extremely 
conscious of the fact that he lacked social 
grace and polish. His shrewd intellect told 
him that in comparison with the Parisians 
who frequented the drawing-rooms of the 
ladies of fashion he was uncouth. Even 
when he became Emperor he resented the 
fact that he could not compare in grandeur 
of bearing, ease of manner, grace of dress, 
with the grand seigneurs of the old French 
court. 

But Josephine, who had great kindliness 
of heart, overcame his diffidence in the so- 
ciety of women and made him a trifle more 
courageous. No wonder he spoke to no 
one else that evening and “could not be 
drawn from her side.” 

In her own way she was a good general 
as every woman should be. She struck at 
his weak points. His diffidence, his pride, 
his love of flattery, his man’s vanity, which 
needed bolstering in such society. 


HE next phase concerns her complete 
subjugation of this man, both just before 
and just after their marriage. 

A few weeks after the ceremony when 
he had been torn from her side to wage 
the famous campaign in Italy he wrote to 
her from camp. 

“What have you done to bind me soul 
and body to you thus?” 

Certainly every woman of today would 
like to know the answer to that question. 

History has not yet passed a definite 
verdict on all of Napoleon's acts but there 
is no question that he was a great man, a 
great lawmaker, a great soldier and a great 
mind. 

And his wife had bound him to her soul 
and body. 

How? 

It seems plain enough. For this second 
phase, so far as we can judge aiter read- 
ing every word of their correspondence and 
studying the evidence of every one who 
knew them or talked with them at the time, 
is one concerned almost entirely with sex. 

Perhaps we see in Josephine at this pe- 
riod as much of the modern day conception 
of a vampire as we will find in any of the 
women we discuss in these articles. The 
advantages of an attraction built wholly 
upon sex have been discounted here to a 
great extent for two reasons. First, the his- 
tory of these women has proved it to come 
far down in the scale as a method of win- 
ning and holding men in any important 
sense. Second, it has been so greatly over- 
stressed and oversold in our own day. 

Josephine understood every nuance of 
physical attraction. 

Her grace of body lent itself marvelously 
to sensuous pose and action. There was no 
dainty trick or artifice surrounding the love- 
liness of woman of which she was not past 
mistress. 

This daintiness of hers far surpassed that 
of woman today. She used perfumes deli- 
cately. The exquisiteness of personal 
raiment which covered and yet revealed 
amounted to genius in her hands. Her 


boudoir was a wilderness of mirrors. Her 
bedroom was softly lighted and filled with 
heady scents and luscious colors. 

The art of dress was another thing she 
thoroughly understood and which led her 
the 


into wildest extravagances. All the 
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feminine world from that day to this has 
felt the impress of Josephine’s taste where 
clothes are concerned. 

The Empire gown came from her own 
knowledge that her grace and her figure 
were the points which she could best show 
to advantage. Thus she discarded as soon 
as possible the brocades and hoop skirts of 
Marie Antoinette and began to use for her- 
self in her own home soft Grecian draperies, 
which showed her wonderful arms and 
shoulders and her perfect breast and slim, 
swaying waist. 

From this she evolved that clinging, flat- 
tering gown which bears her name and 
which has influenced so many modern fash- 
ions. No more charming style has ever 
been invented by woman and it came en- 
tirely from Josephine’s feminine instinct and 
knowledge of her own best points and how 
to display them. 

Every woman—for the perfect form is 
so rare it needs little consideration—has 
physical defects and physical assets. It 
takes only a little intelligent study and a 
full length mirror to determine what these 
are. 

Nowadays styles are so varied that the in- 
telligent girl can easily find those which 
conceal her bad points and make the best 
of her good ones. The woman of today, 
unlike Josephine, is too apt to buy any 
sort of frock that happens to be fashionable 
or to wear any color which some sales- 
woman tells her is good. She thinks more 
of style than she does of herself. 

Let Josephine be a lesson to every woman 
in this respect. She changed the style of 
an Empire because she had graceful arms 
and a lovely bosom. Any smart woman 
today can so adjust styles to her own type 
that she is properly gowned and yet has 
emphasized her own _ individuality. It 
doesn’t take money; it simply takes brains 
and taste. 


A these things which Josephine used to 
enhance her appeal are not available to 
every woman but they can be approximated 
in a thousand ways with a little care and 
thought. Most girls and women today 
know that and do it. They lose only on 
the score of individuality and intimate per- 
sonal touches. That is proved by the fact 
that a party where there are twenty girls 
eighteen of them will be using the same 
perfume. There are enough perfumes on 
the market today so that every woman 
could select the one best suited to her and 
make it part of her own personality. 

Napoleon, like many men who have con- 
centrated upon winning success, had had 
comparatively little to do with women. Be- 
yond question, Josephine was the first 
woman he had ever known for any length 
of time or for whom he had felt any real 
love. Josephine had a naturally kind and 
sweet disposition. There was a bubbling 
strain of gaiety in her which must have 
been very welcome to the slightly gloomy 
and repressed young soldier. Her nature 
was easy-going. Her smiles and laughter 
were always fluttering about him like 
glamourous butterflies. 

It needed only a very little to make those 
gossamer bonds in which his senses were 
enfolded into something strong and inde- 
structible. Napoleon was genuinely in love. 
He had erected an altar upon which he 
placed his lovely, graceful, compliant crea- 
ture. It only remained for her to live up 
to his vision of her as the best and kindliest 
and most noble of women. This vision 
was created from his desire for her and his 
admiration of her as a woman. He made 
her an ideal. All she had to do was to live 
up to it. She had an opportunity through 
her sex attraction to insure a great and 
noble love. 

This is, of course, the great use to which 


all sex charm can best be put. It is the 
thing around which many men create ideals, 
knowing actually very little of what is be- 
hind the lovely portrait, the grace and 
beauty, the smile, the soft glances. 

They take from their own hearts what 
they want a woman to be and hang it on 
the first image of a girl or woman that 
fulfills in the most complete manner their 
physical ideal. 

Could any woman have a greater start? 
Could any woman ask for a finer chance to 
wy herself the real love of that man for 
life 

But when she fails, the ideal falls away 
and leaves nothing but a grinning spectre 
staring at the man from the pedestal he has 
erected. 


ATER in the Italian campaign Napoleon 
wrote to his wife from Paris, “You, you 
and always you. The remainder of the world 
does not exist for me. I am athirst for 
honors because you thirst for them, for vic- 
tory because you take delight in it. Were 
it otherwise, I should long ago have hast- 
ened back to you and thrown myself at 
your feet.” And, “In all I undertake, 
whether it be in business affairs or leading 
my troops in battle, you are with me every- 
where, everywhere my adorable Josephine. 
You will soon be at my side, against my 
heart, enfolded in my arms. Take wings to 
yourself and come, come. My beloved, may 
I be often in your thoughts.” 

Nowhere in the world’s literature can be 
found letters expressing more deep feeling 
nor more sincere love. It was a man here 
who had placed love upon a lofty plane 
and history proves over and over again that 
it is more often the man than the woman 
who does this. “My one and only com- 
panion—the companion whom destiny has 
chosen to walk beside me on the difficult 
journey through life,” wrote this devoted 
husband, “the day when I no longer possess 
your heart, that day will be my last in this 
world.” 

If Josephine, the alluring, the flattering, 
the graceful enchantress, had but taken the 
right path here! Had she but been able 
to study the methods of Cleopatra when 
that great queen united Czxsar to her by 
identifying herself with his world-conquest. 
Had she but seen how Emma Hamilton 
made herself part of Lord Nelson’s dream 
of glory and of England. 

But she had not the brains to see this 
for herself, had not the advantage which 
we have today of applying psychology to 
the past and future. 


Ur TO this point her method had been 
perfect. She had won her man, married 
him, had his complete love. From here she 
went sadly awry. She took the road which 
women too often take. She played the 
coquette, the cheapest, easiest, most ordinary 
réle in the world. 

To be sure, she awakened a great storm 
of love but this third phase of their life is 
the one that makes the break and insures 
the tragedy. 

Napoleon had been obliged to go to 
Italy at the head of the army. She re- 
mained in Paris. She did not write. She 
amused herself with the gay crowd which 
had been hers before her marriage. She 
carried on several flirtations and ignored 
Napoleon’s pleas that she join him in Milan. 

And gradually he began to change from 
the adoring to the jealous lover. 

“I no longer love you. I hate you,” he 
wrote when he was tormented by tales of 
her frivolities and affairs. “You do not 
write to me. You no longer love your hus- 
band. What are you doing all day, Ma- 
dame? What new love can have quenched 
and put away the love, the tender and 


constant love which you promised to give 
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Try This | 
NEW METHOL 


—to clear and soften your skin 
as jar creams never have! 


A truly unique creme—rose pink and almond scented. Con- 
tains imported cosmetic oils; also, beautifiers not obtain- 
able in jar creams Concentrated, then compressed into a 
dainty cake Melts on skin as you softly smooth it on 
from pretty oval container. Cleanses, clears, whitens and 
softens skin—-reduces pores, feeds tissues, without growing 
heir. A marvelous powder base, blends powder and rouge 


perfectly, prevents spottiness. Guaranteed safe, pure All 
stores New oval container or original cake form, 60c. 
Send for the charming 
little packet of SEM- 
PRAY beautifiers con- 
taining seven-day supply 
of SEM-PRAY creme, 
enerous trial package of 
EM-PRAY Powder and 
liberal supply of SEM- 
PRAY Rouge. Just clip 
and mail coupon below. 
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The Secret of Skin thats Mways Young” 
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sem. PRA Sai 

ons, 
Dept. 842, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Please send the generous 7-day trial packet of SEM-PRAY 
Compressed Creme, SEM-PRAY Face Powder and SEM- 
P Rouge. I enclose ten cents for packing and mailing. 
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me? Who is the fairy prince that claims 
all your time so that you cannot write to 
your husband? Take care, Josephine!” 

At last she joined him and he forgot his 
anguish in the joy of her presence but he 
soon learned that a young man, one Mon- 
sieur Charles who was part of the entourage 
that accompanied her, had caught her fancy 
and once more he was a prey to jealousy 
and torture. 

The truth was that Josephine found Na- 
poleon’s love “droll.” Her husband’s pres- 
ence did not compensate her for having to 
leave her beloved Paris. The sacrifices she 
had to make at the moment did not seem to 
her worth while. She never dreamed what 
dividends they might have been made to 
pay in the future. Living only for the mo- 
ment and the things of the moment, blind 
to the destiny ahead, she undervalued great 
love and great fidelity and believed it would 
last forever without any effort on her own 
part. 

“If, during these first months of wedlock, 
she had understood Napoleon she could 
have attached his unspoiled heart to her 
for life. Had she been able to reciprocate 
his love in those early days, Napoleon 
would probably not have loosened the bonds 
of marriage for reasons of state.” 

So writes Gertrude Aretz in her fas- 
cinating “Napoleon and His Women 
Friends.” 

Everything in the future history 
Josephine and Napoleon confirms this. 

She was the first to be unfaithful and for 
years she had to suffer his unfaithfulness 
though he was at heart a puritanical man 
who might very well have been kept en- 
tirely faithful by a woman who herself fol- 
lowed the path of marital fidelity. 

She aroused his jealousy over and over in 
the early days and later she had to endure 
torments of jealousy. 

When he was absent in Egypt, possibly 
defeated and certainly for the moment dis- 
credited, she listened to the advice of Bar- 
ras and talked of divorce in order that she 
might marry M. Charles. Her actions dur- 
ing that time were so openly faithless that 
Napoleon’s family also suggested to him that 
he divorce her. 


of 


O ENTERED the dread spectre, divorce, 

which would certainly never have en- 
tered Napoleon’s mind. In the end he di- 
vorced Josephine in spite of her pleas. 

Never in the case of any other woman 
did the “punishment fit the crime” so ex- 
actly as in the case of Josephine. 

At first after his return from Egypt, her 
outlook and her feelings changed. Her love 
for him began to awaken. Also the future 
with him began to glow very brightly. 

He at first refused to see her. For three 
days he remained silent behind closed doors. 
At last Josephine sent her son, Eugene, to 
beg an audience for her and it was granted. 
A reconciliation was effected. 

But with what a difference in Napoleon’s 
heart ! 

“When I am there, she is fascinating. If 
I make truce with her now, she will agree to 
all my conditions. What a lovely voice she 
has. Where shall I find a woman who will 
make a more perfect lover and better wife 
than Josephine? Besides, she has had two 
children and may yet have more.” 

What a compromise with life and love 
compared to the strong and sublime love 
he gave her when she first became his wife. 

Then began the fourth phase of Joseph- 
ine’s career. 

Too late she followed the right tactics. 
Too late she gave him the understanding 
and companionship which he had sought so 
earnestly. Too late to consecrate their love 
but at least from it she salvaged a great 
and sacred friendship. 

For many years Josephine proved herself 


Napoleon’s best friend and he knew it. For 
many years she showed him every admirable 
trait in her character. And in so doing she 
almost repaired the damage her mistake 
had wrought—almost, but not quite. 

Taught by misfortune and counseled at 
last by love, Josephine began to think of 
Napoleon, not of herself. Madame Ducrest 
says in her “Memoirs of the Empress 
Josephine” that she had a “maternal heart.” 
Her kindliness was proverbial. Her gentle- 
ness was admired by all. 

Another writer declares that, “Her heart 
was a:stranger to revenge.” Not once dur- 
ing her years of power did she use her posi- 
tion to injure or discredit any one. Madame 
de Remusat, a close friend of hers, said to 
some one who suggested that the Empress’ 
patience might be exhausted by so many 
requests for aid, “There is no danger of 
annoying Josephine when we enable her to 
relieve the distressed.” 

Always she did her husband’s will. When 
he wished to encourage the use of French- 
made goods, she threw away a whole ward- 
robe of exquisite frocks from Indian ma- 
terials. If he desired her to accompany him 
on a journey, she was ready in twenty min- 
utes. Her counsel was wise and unselfish. 


EVER again need the 

woman of today say that 

she cannot win the man she loves 
because she doesn’t know how. 

Before her are all the methods 
of the famous women of the past. 
Each one of these famous women 
has a method of her own, which 
Adela Rogers St. Johns has set 
forth in this series of articles, 
“What Every Woman Wants to 
Know.” You have already read 
about Cleopatra, Emma Hamil- 
ton, Catherine the Great, Ninon 
de L’Enclos and George Sand. 
In March SMart Set Mrs. St. 
Johns will tell you about another 
famous woman in history. 

If you have not already read 
her previous articles in preceding 
issues of SMART Ser, they will be 
sent to you postpaid for twenty- 

five cents each 


Always she was beside him, ready always to 
subdue even her jealousy that she might 
guide him away from danger where other 
women were concerned. Often her dip- 
lomacy and tact saved him embarrassment. 

When the great moment came and he was 
to be crowned Emperor, many tried to 
persuade him to put her aside because she 
bore him no children but he crowned her 
with his own hand. He said to Roederer, 
“If I make her Empress, I shail only be giv- 
ing her what is due. Supposing I had been 
cast into prison instead of being raised to 
the throne, Josephine would have shared 
my misfortune just as she now shares my 
good luck. Indeed she shall be crowned 
were it to cost me two hundred thousand 
men.” 

From Poland he wrote to her, “You see 
that I love good-natured, simple, and 
That is because they alone 


gentle women. 
resemble you.” 

Yes, by years of devotion and kindness, 
of thoughtfulness and good nature, of — 
im 


tinual efforts to aid him and m 
happy, she almost repaired her loss. 
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For it cost Napoleon~the greatest effort 
For and the deepest sorrow of his life to part Worth 
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growth like magic. 
great, scientific discovery 


| ican Girl Quest. 


| eagle flying eastward through 
| snow, and rain above a surging sea on an 


conclusion concerning the make-up of the 
Typical American Girl as Smart Ser desires 
to approach for we realize that our repre- 
sentative young woman cannot be exactly 
fitted into a straight jacket made to definite 
measures. 

Now that we have the Typical American 
Girl of popular opinion as a criterion to 
help us in the most romantic quest of mod- 
ern times, it remains for Smart Set and 
the twenty newspapers pledged to its cause 
to discover the Golden Girl who actually 
personifies our representative young woman. 

On the first day of next month we will 
sally forth on this quest and the actual 
hunt for Her will be launched by the twenty 
prominent newspapers that have been se- 
lected to make regional selections. At SMART 
Set’s call, the twenty girls chosen by these 
papers will be sent to New York where our 
National Committee will make a final de- 
cision. After the Typical American Girl 
has been thus selected and awarded $5,000, 
five of these Regional Winners will be chosen 
to have their portraits painted for SMART 
Set covers. The task ahead promises to 
be glamourous but difficult. 


R this reason we want our searching 
party to be nation-wide. We want to leave 
no stone unturned in our effort to find the 
right girl. To this end and purpose SMART 
Set sincerely invites its readers and the 
public to propose qualified girls as candi- 
dates for consideration in the Typical Amer- 
Young women’s civic, so- 
cial, college, business, and professional or- 
ganizations are especially encouraged to sub- 
mit the names of members deemed typical 
of American girlhood. 

It is very simple to propose a candidate 
for the Smart Ser quest that will award 
America’s most representative girl with 
$5,000 and international distinction. Send 
the name, address, photograph and a short 
biographical sketch of your Typical Amer- 
ican Girl to the Quest Editor of the co- 
operating newspaper nearest to her place of 
residence. Impartial consideration will be 
accorded every qualified proposal. 

In these days of modern, high-pressure 
life there are those who insist the romance 
of life is lost, that the hour of glamourous 
questings has struck, that the enchanting art 
ot fancy is dead. Perhaps no Jason will 
ever steer another Argo in search of the 
Golden Fleece. Never again will a Sir Gal- 
ahad seek the Holy Grail. No longer does 
an untitled knight of the Old South gallop 
mile on mile to find a dream lady fair. 

Yet, there was our own Lindbergh, a lone 
fog, sleet, 


epic quest. And now, here is SMart SET 
Magazine setting out to discover the Golden 
Girl of all this broad land, setting out to 
find a ‘lady fair for whose smile warrior 
knights would have ardently entered the 
lists in days of yore. Here is Smart SET 
warmly urging you to take part in the most 
exciting and romantic quest of modern 
times! Wouldn’t it thrill you if the person 
you proposed was selected as the Typical 
American Girl? Of course it would! Then 
come on and propose your candidate. 

Don’t forget this exciting search com- 
mences the first of next month. The next 
number of Smart Ser will carry the rules 
governing the quest for the Typical Amer- 
ican Girl and all information incidental to 
proposing a candidate to the Quest Editors 
of co-operating newspapers. 

Following is the letter which won second 
prize for its author, Miss E. Crane, in the 


Gypical American Girl 


[Continued from page 63] 


contest for your ideas about the Typical 
American Girl: 

If the world were not so fond of fooling 
itself, there would certainly never be so 
many different varieties of “the most beau- 
tiful woman” in it! We seem to have been 
seized with a passion for superlatives. 

We have nation-wide contests to personify 
the acme of every known adjective, and then, 
when we have labeled it plainly with green- 
backs, we all sit back comfortably and say, 
“Ah!” All this frosted-cake is very nice 
for a little while but we turn again with 
relief to our familiar bread-and-butter out- 
look on life. So we are glad to find, at 
last, a search, not for the mere “most beau- 
tiful woman” but for what is far dearer 
to our national heart—The Typical Ameri- 
can Girl. 

We have all seen her; we need no intro- 
duction. We saw her at the polls on elec- 
tion day, looking solemn and important as 
she cast her first vote. Once we caught a 
glimpse of her leaning out a top-story win- 
dow on a cold night to watch the stars. 
And, I ask you, hasn’t she bumped square 
into us twice in one week, as she dashed 
madly around the corner to catch the morn- 
ing train? 

And haven’t we almost surprised ourselves 
wishing she would do it again, for the funny 
expression on her face, and all her little 
hurried gestures as she courteously begged 
our pardon? We have! And we begin to 
wonder what she is really like, as the slender 
figure speeds on through the crowd. 

And when we finally encounter her under 
normal circumstances, we find, under the 
perky felt hat, her face animated and in- 
telligent, fresh and healthy, and altogether 
good to look upon, including the freckle 
on her chin, and in spite of a smudge of mis- 
placed powder over her left eyebrow. Her 
eyes, brown and twinkly, look straight into 
ours, and out of them look honest thoughts. 

She speaks easily and well and she flavors 
her remarks with pantomime, or, on the 
heels of some of her fondly-cherished slang, 
a long Latin word to put you in your place, 
and a grand mock gesture of pomposity to 
awe you into silence. She laughs as though 
she liked to do it and she does it often. 

She delights in a good argument and the 
man who innocently introduces one will 
find no mean adversary, for where she lacks 
ponderous statistics and pedantic facts, she 
deftly plays a lively wit. 


HE maneuvers with an adroitness that 

would make Bonaparte blush, especially 
if she finds herself cornered by her own con- 
tradictions! And if she is forced to ac- 
knowledge her defeat, she promptly and 
cheerfully seizes the opportunity to engage 
in another verbal battle. You see, she is 
endowed with Yankee blood! 

She is terribly interested in this business 
of living. No doors are barred to her. She 
explores any field of work she wishes; she 
works hard to prepare for it and she works 
hard when she has qualified. She glories 
in her capacity for hard knocks and faces 
the world with eyes level and unafraid. 
Adversity leaves her more often strength- 
ened than embittered. So she is a self-re- 
specting young person. And, as she does 
her share in the business world, she finds her 
playtime sweeter. 

She plays as she works—zestfully. She 
swims in the rough ocean, hikes in country 
places, dances and plays tennis on the neigh- 
bors’ courts. She wishes she didn’t always 
get so seasick on the water, because she 
knows some one whose third cousin owns 
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a yacht, and she would hate to miss the 
thrill of a sail in it, if she were ever, by 
any chance, invited! She loves the woodsy 
out-of-doors in all its moods and if the out- 
of-doors to her means simply a city park, 
she can enjoy it just the same with the 
added advantage of a complete absence of 
snakes! 

Her book of dates can testify to a va- 
riety of evening occupations. It tells us 
(confidentially, of course) that Jimmie is 
responsible for a good many dances, two or 
three picnics and several evenings of movies, 
Aunt Hannah and Henry for an opera and 
two concerts, Elizabeth Ann for a perfectly 
wild day at the zoo and mother and brother 
for church on Sunday. Not to mention a 
page devoted to the class reunion and 
another to a hot date with the kitchen stove 
and a tear-stained line or two dedicated to 
the memory of a pull with the dentist. 

Our girl isn’t a paragon. She is just our 
girl. Sometimes she is abominably exasper- 
ating and we could wring her young neck 
without a tremor. And sometimes she is so 
quiet and so thoughtful of us that we begin 
to fear she is far too sweet to be “typical.” 
But, with all her faults and all her virtues, 
the eyes of the world are on our typical 
American girl. 

Girls of other nations are adopting her 
ways, and profiting under her wise leader- 
ship. The very fiber of her character is 
good sense, moral stamina and a fine dis- 
crimination of values. 

These, with her inevitable sense of humor, 
are her strength. Her perverse desire to 
shock the neighbors and her enthusiastic in- 
vestigation of all new things, arise from a 
vitality of spirit that pushes the world 
ahead. Yet she keeps her feet firmly on the 
foundation stones of good womanhood. 
Quietly and surely in the cities and in the 
towns she steadies the changeful crowd, and 
where she goes, goes also one of America’s 
most precious assets—her clean, bright, strong 
and eager typical American girlhood.—E. 
Crane, Kenarden Hall, East Northfield, 
Mass. 


Miss Florence Levy of the Bronx, New 
York, winner of third prize, writes her 
letter about The Typical American Girl as 
follows: 


ENTLEMEN: The Typical American 

Girl is a combination of all types. That 
is, she has so many side-lines that she is 
capable of doing most anything. She is es- 
sentially versatile. 

Thus, she is a business girl, but she goes 
in for athletics, for society, for helping at 
home, for study, for all the general activ- 
ities of which America today offers so many. 

She loves variety. She is talented; she 
can dance superbly, sing a little, play bridge, 
cook a dinner, swim and dive, play a little 
tennis, basketball, etc. She belongs to one 
or two clubs. She keeps abreast of the 
times. She is alive and vigorous. She reads 
the latest books and magazines, sees the new 
shows and can converse intelligently on 
almost any subject. 

She is in the main sense, a wholesome girl. 
She may smoke or drink or pet a little, but 
very rarely and never ostentatiously. She 
is a good sport. 

This typical girl—Jane Gray, I shall call 
her—is, of course very modern but she still 
has many of the traits of the old-fashioned 
girl. She has some of the same fundamental 
instincts as did her mother. 

Jane has had a few love affairs but she 
is still waiting for the “right man” to come 
along. In the meantime she is having a 
darned good time. 

Jane’s eyes are wide open. She knows all 
the facts of life and she has no Mid-Vic- 
torian squeamishness. 

Jane has good taste in clothes. She 


spends half her salary on them. She wears 
sport things principally but she likes fluffy 
frocks too. 

She is a nice girl; she has lots of pep and 
personality; she is fairly pretty and makes 
the most of her looks. But most of all, 
she is healthy. She uses enough make-up 
to enhance her features. 

She is a pal and a sweetheart and a mother 
and a loyal friend all in one. 

She is between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five. She is of medium height, slen- 
der and well rounded, with a free swing 
and an erect carriage. 

She is alert, independent, intelligent and 
self-supporting. She lives with her family 
and is good to her folks. They, of course, 
are terribly proud of her. 

She can nurse a sick baby to health and 
climb a tree with equal ability. She puts 
her whole soul into whatever she does; that 
is why she is successful. She smiles a lot. 
She is vivacious. 

The boy friends call her a peach; the girl 
friends say she is “an awfully nice girl.” 

She is up to the minute, sane, practical, 
efficient, level headed, but she is also roman- 
tic, sentimental and dreamy-eyed. 

Yes, sir, Jame Gray likes the movies— 
has a crush on John Gilbert and admires 
Clara Bow. She is enraptured at the ten- 
der scenes and she has no objections to 
having her hand held by some nice young 
man. 

In short, Jane Gray is a member of the 
Younger Generation about whom the Older 
Generation need have no fears that “our 
country is going to the dogs.” She is one 
of the future mothers of a fine and up- 
standing race. 

And there are a million others like her in 
our glorious land today.—Florence Levy, 
494 East 143rd St., Bronx, New York. 


Below, in part, are the letters awarded | 


honorable mention and five dollars each to 
their authors. If you know a girl who 
measures up to all the qualifications in these 
letters let us have her name. She may be 
the girl we are looking for. 


O THE Editor of Smarr Ser: Here she 

comes! The Typical American Girl. 
Head tilted at a challenging angle, bright 
sport hat set jauntily atop hair which 
caresses equally bright cheeks, coat hugged 
tightly about her, she trips along with the 
air of a female conqueror. Blonde or 
brunette, treading the concrete of Fifth Ave- 
nue or strolling down Main Street, Gopher 
Prairie, she wears about her the halo 
of supreme self-assurance. Miss Typical 
America! 

She is not beautiful, nor brilliant, nor am- 
bitious to the extent of becoming deeply 
engrossed in a single subject,—this American 
girl of today. She is pretty, and clever, and 
interested in everything from beetles to foot- 
ball. She is alive to every angle of living. 

She is not athletic, in the strictest sense 
of the word. She plays tennis, swims, and 
dances, on occasion, but she is neither a 
Helen Wills not a Gertrude Ederle. 

She accepts educational opportunities but 
does not create them. 

Her domestic talents are developed but 
slightly before marriage. 

Though she probably declares vehemently 
that she does not intend to marry, she has 
marriage somewhere in the back of her head. 
She is capable of a deep and lasting affec- 
tion and is willing to sacrifice anything save 
her individuality for the man she loves. She 
is the eternal feminine with alterations to 
meet the demands of a changing world. 

Her really distinguishing quality is her 
sportsmanship. It is her gospel; on it hinges 
her entire philosophy of life. She is fair; 
she is frank; she is not a prude. 

There she goes! Head tilted at a chal- 
lenging angle, bright sport hat set jauntily 
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When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on 
goodold Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 
trates the skin and 
goes down to the 
seat of trouble, you 
feel a gentle, heal- 
ing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome relief. For 
croupy colds, sore throat, rheumatism, 
aches and pains in back and joints, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
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To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
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atop hair which caresses equally bright 
cheeks, coat hugged tightly about her, she 
trips along with the air of a female con- 
queror. Miss Typical America! Mae Hur- 
ley Ashworth, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


O THE Editor of Smarr Set: The 
Typical American Girl can be a business 
girl, a home girl, a college girl, a modern or 
old-fashioned girl, but she must be versatile. 
She can spend a quiet fireside evening 
or a hilarious one at a night club with 
equal good humor and enjoyment. She is 
sophisticated but never bored. She is in- 


| tensely vital—never placid—interested in life 


and people and whether she devotes her days 
to work, study, sports or clubs, she is active 
and independent and interested in just living. 

The dowdy girl is not typical of American 
girls, nor is the bizarre “vamp” type. The 
Typical American Girl is chic, smart and at- 
tractive im bathing suit or party frock. She 
is always herself, frank and open minded. 

She must be, virtually, a “Jack of all 
trades.” And so I say that complexion, 
height, color of eyes and length of nose do 
not count, but that personality and adapta- 
bility do, and when you find the clever girl 
with plenty of pep, intelligence and person- 
ality, who can also be dignified on occasion, 
you have found the girl for whom most of 
the world is looking—the real companion 
for sunshiny and rainy days—The Typical 
American Girl. Violette Riley, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 


O THE Editor of Smart Set: The 

Typical American Girl is—will be—can- 
not help but be what the typical American 
man demands. 

The Typical American Girl has everything 
—potentially, if not actually. 

She is not a movie star, nor an efficient, 
domesticated housewife. She is not a busi- 
ness woman, nor a golf champion—nor yet 
the winner of the local beauty contest. She 
is not a college girl. She’s not a debutante. 
She's a little of all of these—or has the mak- 
ings of all of these types of girls. 

Europeans term the Typical American 
Girl one who is slim and smartly dressed. 
A girl with poise beyond her years, with 
fearlessness and an amazingly level head. 

But American men add a few more dis- 
tinguishing qualities to The Typical Amer- 
ican girl. She must “have everything.” She 
must be able to meet any situation in life— 
with humor, ability—and like a good sport. 
She must be able to sip her cocktail before 
dinner, play a good game of golf or tennis— 
understand and be intelligent on whatever 
subjects interest the man she is playing with 
—be it stock markets or the raincoat busi- 


' ness. But she must do nothing in excess— 


| ing up her children some day, 


Play 
a ko about piano music— | 
u have your fingers dencing over 
it! My student are bros: jcasti 
money. MAKE ME 
| 


| with 


except be attractive. 

She must have romantic ideas about bring- 
she must be 
able to run a house, cook a dinner, argue 
with the plumber and emerge late in the 
evening at a country club or night club or 
any other place that demands—Charm-Plus 
—and be outstandingly attractive. 

The Typical American Girl is all of this— 
unlimited potentialities — unlimited 
adaptability. She’s the envied comrade and 
friend of typical American men. Marion 
S. Denny, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


EAR Editor: I understand that you 

are offering a prize to the person w 0 
writes the best letter describing the quali.i- 
cations of The Typical American Girl. I 
have given the matter quite a bit of thought 
and consideration and I will make an at- 
tempt to express my honest opinions. Here 
goes! 

Friday evening. Picture in your mind 
two sophomore college students spending 
a fall week-end at their homes in the city, 
the one a girl and the other a boy. They 


accidently meet each other while at hom: 

This young man whom we shall call Dan 
finds himself in the presence of a trimly at- 
tired, attractive and chic-looking girl. 

Saturday morning. Ten o'clock. Dan is 
having a date with the peppy little lass, 
who made quite an impression on him the 
evening before. Dan suggests a drive to the 
lake and a ride in a speed boat. 

One o'clock. The boy and the girl are 
having lunch together. Up to this time the 
girl has enjoyed several smokes. Yes! She 
knows how! But really doesn’t care for it. 

Three o'clock. Dan and the same girl 
are attending the football game. 

Six o’clock. Dan takes the girl to his 
fraternity tea dance. All the college crowd 
is there. Every one seems to be in high 
spirits. “The Typical American Girl” is en- 
joying herself. Why? Because she is a 
good dancer, has a good personality and is 
wearing the latest styles. Her attractiveness 
is increased by her well-shaped figure and 
she is just tall enough to be a very suitable 
— for most any average-sized college 

oy. 

Eight o'clock. The tea dance is over. 
Both the boy and the girl have finished din- 
ner at their respective homes. They are 
now speeding away to the dance at the 
Country Club. A hot dance and how! 

Two o'clock. The dance is over. They 
go to a cafe to have something to eat. Dur- 
ing the course of the meal the conversation 
becomes serious. The little college girl be- 
comes frank with Dan. She admits she is 
only attending cojlege to have a good time. 
Yes! But some day she expects to settle 
down, get married, have children and every- 
thing. At present, she is exceedingly inde- 
pendent. 

Three o'clock. Dan takes his very in- 
teresting little date home. She retires. 

Next day. Miss Typical American Girl 
spends most of the day with her parents 
because she has to return to college that 
afternoon. 

Notre: I have endeavored to use an 
original method in portraying this girl who 
is to represent the young womanhood of 
America. My description begins on a Fri- 
day evening. Dan, the young gallant of the 
story, comes home for the week-end. By 
chance, he is introduced to Miss America. 
The story covers the entire week-end. I 
have stressed those characteristics and quali- 
fications that I thought were outstanding. 
D. A. Kelly, Jr., Gainesville, Florida. 


THE Editor of Smart Set: I visual- 

ize The Typical American Girl, not 

necessarily as a business person, but having 

cient native shrewdness to quickly de- 

. lop business acumen should the occasion 

arise. She therefore must be mentally capa- 
ble, alert and well balanced. 

Being ambitious she will have acquired 
an excellent education. Hers will be a per- 
fect poise, compounded of gentle breeding 
and absolute confidence. 

This Typical American Girl of my imagi- 
nation will be between 5 feet 5 inches and 5 
feet 8 inches in height, weighing between 115 
and 125 pounds. ‘She will have an oval 
face framed with wavy chestnut hair, not 
too closely bobbed. Her eyes will be blue; 
her cheeks will boast the palest of pink roses 
and these and her cherry-red lips will be 
natural and convincing evidences of plenty 
of exercise, fresh air and clean living. 

She will be strangely unmoved by extreme 
styles, though always dressed in the mode 
of the moment. 

This Typical American Girl of mine will 
sail serenely through life, not too beautiful 
or vain, yet charmingly piquant; not too 
puritanical, and yet rigorously discreet. She 
will be at home in any crowd, self-reliant, 
quick-witted, sincere and delightfully re- 
freshing. Mayrena Mackey, Fort Thomas, Ky. 
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eyes of the blond young man and came 
over. “Where’s the accident?” she drawled. 

“Tt’s out in the garden,” said Sherry, “and 
what an accident! Do you mind if I go 
home ?’ 

“Home!” Bee said. “But it’s oniy Friday 
night, Sherry !” 

“Friday night is Friday night,” Sherry 
muttered diving for the stairway, “and pa- 
tience has its limits. If I see your precious 
Bruce Harkness again, there'll be a murder 
in this house and he’ll be the deceased!” 

“But darling, Bruce isn’t here yet!” 

“Isn’t he?” Sherry said over her shoul- 
der. “Just wait! He'll come in and tell 
you things about camels and elephants be- 
fore you know it!” 

Bee’s voice came over her shoulder as 
they mounted the stairs. “Elephants and 
camels!” she was saying. “Has he been 
on a big game hunt?” 

“IT think he’s tamed several. They seem 
to be following him around.” 


= sat on the chaise longue and watched 
Sherry throw her things into her bag. She 
chattered with animation. “Of course Larry 
hasn’t any money but I think it doesn’t 
make any difference if you really—” Sherry 
plunged into the bathroom in search of 
her toothbrush and emerged to hear, 
“most wonderful eyes. He said he’d never 
seen such eyes and I said—” Sherry made 
scrambling motions in the closet and came 
out with a pair of shoes. “Jim’s wildly 
jealous, of course, but I always think that 
I don’t know half what—” Another pil- 
grimage into the bathroom brought forth 
Sherry’s comb and brush. “—and that 
night after Larry went Jim said to me—” 

Sherry snapped her bag 

“Lovely dinner,” she said. “Thanks a 
lot and forgive me for rushing away. In- 
vite me again sometime. Sometime when 
there aren’t any elephants and camels 
around. Tell the others good-by for me, 
will you? Don’t bother coming down.” 

She was gone in a fragrant rush. She 
slid into her roadster and jammed her heel 
on the starter. There were three hours of 
silence and the rushing wind in her ears. 
She had no idea where she was going. She 
didn’t care. She hoped hazily that she was 
on her way to Canada. Suddenly she was 
petrified to hear a voice saying 

“Have you a blanket or something ? I 
need a pillow.” 

She stopped the roadster and turned 
around. Bruce Harkness was regarding her 
placidly from the rumble seat. 

“How did you get there?” she demanded. 

“A technical mind!” said he. “A _ pas- 
sion for detail! It’s really not cricket to 
carry a fellow off when he’s asleep. It's 
confusing to wake up and feel things mov- 
ing when you went to sleep stationary. A 
fellow put me on a train once—” 


HE stood up on her knees and stared at 
him. He grinned. “Only a pillow,” he 
said, “that’s all I asked for.” 

“What do you mean by getting in my 
car and hiding and letting me drive for 
miles before you let me know you're there?” 

“Lady,” he said, “I don’t talk in my sleep. 
It was the biggest rumble seat I could find. 
I might add that it’s the most comfortable 
rumble seat I ever slept in. Never mind 
about the pillow; I can see you haven’t one. 
Tll use my coat. Pardon my back, I’ve 
slept on this side so long it aches.” 

She pounded her fist on the back of the 
seat. “Don’t you dare go to sleep back 
there!” she cried. “Don’t you dare!” 

“You shouldn’t carry sleepy gin in your 
rumble seat then,” he mumbled out of the 


“Pardon ey “Back | 


[Continued from page 86] 
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folds of his coat. “Ladies don’t. I'll tell 
43 of f Regular Price // 


you about ladies when I wake up. You| 
seem to have a good mind.” | 

“Get out of this car!” she said. “Get |} 
right out!” | 

There was a convincing snore from a 
occupant of the rumble seat. 

Quite beside herself and blind with ial 
Sherry got out of the car and slammed the 
door. She started walking up the middle 
of the road with nothing more in view 
than to escape from his presence. She heard 
a soft, purring sound behind her. He was | 
starting the car. She cast a quick glance 
over her shoulder. The headlights were mov- 
ing toward her. She increased her pace. 
He drove with one wheel in the grass and 
the other in the rut beside her. 

“With good luck,” he said, “we should | 
reach New York sometime tomorrow night. 
But I’m bound to say, darling, that you'll 
be terribly, terribly tired. Of course, you that genuine Model T 
can probably sleep mornings. I mean, it’s Corona you've wanted — 
terrible if one has to get up and rush to get | 

Don’t call me darling!” she interrupted. | TERMS A ; - 

“I know a lot of nice people who call | ee Se’ New —_ 
other people dar— CHINE GUARANTEE. ‘Recognized the world 

Will you get out of my car? over as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, portable 

“No.” built. Only a limited number of these splendid 

She stopped. - senna. machines available. To get One, you must 

“Well, really,” he said, “we're not going 
to get anywhere at all if you tire out this Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
quickly.” Send No Money 


“Take the car!” she cried. “Take it and 
, . ing || Experience the joy this personal writing portable 
I don’t mind being | typewriter can give you! Use it ldays tree! See 


ERE’S your 
chancetoown 


go away from here! 
alone; just go away!” _ || how easy ty 

“I like this place,” he said, “it has a nice, || tersit a for the office home, 
fresh smell of damp earth. It’s so seldom |] font send out saporte, 


you get a nice fresh smell of damp earth.” | handwriting when you can have this Corona at 
| a low price or on such easy terms. 


BRUPTLY she turned from him and 
scrambled down the ditch on the other mes 7g 


side of the road. She tore her white chiffon 
dress climbing a barbed-wire fence to get 
into a plowed field. He called above the 
purr of the motor. “It’ll mar the radiator!” 

She stumbled on over furrows, gasping | 
with anger. There was a squelching sound 
from the springs as he hit the bottom of 
the ditch and a racing of the motor as he 
climbed the other side. She heard the sound 
of the fence going down before his deter- 
mined advance. She thought despairingly of 
her tires. He would ride on the rims if 
decided. He was bumping 
along ind her, singing. 

“Give me your gold for love can never with 
buy me!” | B with i 

She started running desperately. He | return my 62. 
caught up with her, bumped along beside | 
her. “Rotten riding and rotten walking,” | § Neme 
he commented. “There’s no accounting for 


$15.10 Saved 


By Using This Coupon 


a woman’s taste.” Adéress 

She did not deign to answer him. 
very well,” he said, “you'll get lonely soon - 


and when you say something to me I won't | — 
answer you and then you'll be sorry.” 

end to the fie " She wondered if it could! | 
be one of those eighty acre tracts she’d 
heard about. There was a sick, choking i 
gasp from the motor. She grinned in the 
darkness. He'd flooded the carbureter. She 
knew the tricks of her car. She heard him 
fumbling with the gadgets and cursing. The 
car door slammed. He was walking behind 
her. Presently he was beside her in the 
dark field. 

“Things seem to be wrong,” he said. 
“There'll be a surprised farmer tomorrow 
morning, I'll bet. We won’t be able to get 
the car back without paying for his fence. 
Shall we give him the car?” 

She walked in the opposite direction. He 
followed her. “There’s realiy no point in. 


prize. A 

vaed over $5000 in spare 
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ing publishers. 
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Even if you can’t read a note of music right now, 
you play a simple melody on the very day you get 
your Deagan Xylorimba. Free, easy lessons show 
ou how. Soon you are amazing friends and relatives. 
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Robert E. Miller 
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STUART'S ADHESIF PLAPAO- 
PADS are surprisingly difterent 
trom the truss — being mechanico- 
chemico made seif- 

adhesive purpose! y to keep the 
muscle-tonic ““PLAPAO” applied 
continuously tothe affectedparts, 
and to minimize painful friction 
and dangerous slipping. Ne 
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tached. Soft es to 
apply—inexpensive. Foralmost a 
quarter of a century satisfied thou Awarded 
sands report success without delay Grand Prix 
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use for a truss. Awarded Gold Medal and Grand 
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tramping around this field,” he murmured, 
“unless you've lost something. Have you 
lost something ?” 

“I’m trying to,” she said. 

“You mean me,” he said. “That's really 
unkind. Suppose there were a bear or a 
lion or something like that around? [I'll 
bet you’d be glad I was here.” 

“Or an elephant or a camel,” she said. 

“They're jolly little beasts,” he said. “Did 
you ever see a camel trying to eat cracker- 
jac 

y was making a wide circle back to 
tv? sr, After a short rest it would start 
wits wut any trouble. He started a low, 
aimless whistling. He kept it up. She said 
savagely, “Will you stop it?” 

He stopped it long enough to say, “No.” 

The car loomed before them. “Hello!” 
he said. “Lost in a plowed field! Walking 
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or pans and 12 pot lids or | 
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|in circles! Did you come back to rest?” 
She got in the car and sat down. He 
stood with his foot on the edge of the run- 
ning board. 
| “It won’t start,” he told her. “I turned 
|everything there was to turn and I couldn’t 
| get a rise out of it.” 
|} Q@HERRY reached over and gave him a 
violent shove. He went over backwards. 
She stepped on the starter and the car moved 
under her. Before she could get up suf- 
ficient speed, however, he was running along 
beside her, panting. 


| “Suspected you of being mean,” he was 
panting, 


“but not that bad.” 

He boarded the car and climbed over 
into the seat beside her. “Where are we 
going now?” he asked. 

“We're going for a ride,” she said and 
stepped on the accelerator. The car leaped 
forward. They were swaying dizzily, slew- 
ing. He gasped. 

“Let’s ride somewhere where it’s 

“Want to get out?” 

“No. ” 


She jammed her heel down fiercely. They 


smooth.” 


| were going at breakneck speed, jolting hor- 


ribly. Sherry could scarcely get her breath. 
She gasped for it and said: 

“Want to get out?” 

“No,” was jolted from her companion. 

The car plunged through great. caverns of 
darkness. Sherry was conscious of a mild 
wonder that her arms were not torn from 
their sockets. She wondered what was on 
the other side of the field. There was noth- 
ing but a series of gasps and an occasional 
- gpa from the other side of the seat. 

he said again. 

weLest chance. Will you get out?” 

“No!” he snapped. 

The accelerator went all the way down 
under Sherry’s heel. She lost track of time 
and space. She was like a small dog, try- 
ing frantically to shake a tin can off his 
tail. 


OO late she saw a tree looming before 

them in the darkness. She twisted the 
steering wheel viciously. The wheels were 
in a deep rut. The roadster made a sick'y 
and ineffectual effort to obey her whim but 
settled back into the ruts, with a complain- 
| ing little groan. She tried to jam the brakes, 
heard Bruce gasp: 

“You would find the only tree within 
three miles!” 

Suddenly there was a sickening crash, 
splintering sounds and Sherry bounced out 
of the seat landing in an undignified position 
with a spot on her forehead aching most 
horribly. 

She sat up and scrubbed the dirt off her 
lips. Listened. There was no sound. She 
got to her feet and said, “Bruce!” Still 
there was no sound. Her head ached hor- 
ribly. 

The wheels of the automobile, lying on its 
side, were still spinning languidly. She 
could see the flash of metal as they went 
around. 


She walked over to the car, walked around it. 

A long dark figure was stretched face 
downward about five feet away. She went 
back to the roadster and fumbled in the 
pocket of the door for matches, found a 
flashlight instead and went back to him. 
She sat down beside him and said, “Bruce!” 
He did not answer. 

She propped the flashlight on a clod of 
earth and tugged him over. No marks. 
Shamming. She got to her feet and brushed 
herself off calmly. She’d show him. He'd 
get tired of lying there with his hair in the 
mud sooner or later and come out of it 
after a while. 

She went back and fished a package of 
cigarettes from the pocket of the car, lit 
one and tucked them back. She walked a 
little ways away and listened. No sound. 
She walked back and stood over him. 
Touched him gently with the toe of her 
shoe. He didn’t move. Well, she’d fix him 
if he were shamming. 


HE walked away again, looking over her 

shoulder. The beam of the flashlight was 
full on his face. There wasn’t the flicker of 
an eyelash. A little worried, she retraced 
her steps. 

Then she knelt down beside him and 
poked him. He was lying so still! She 
folded her lips in a straight line and de- 
liberately ran her fingers along his ribs. If 
he moved, he was shamming. If he didn't, 
he wasn’t. He didn’t. She tugged his head 
into her lap and smoothed the hair back 
from his forehead. She said, “Bruce! Lis- 
ten, Bruce!” 

Evidently he wasn’t listening. If he'd 
been listening, he couldn’t have resisted mak- 
ing some remark about camels or elephants. 
She went back to the car and fished in the 
pocket once more. Parks, the chauffeur, 
usually kept a thermos bottle full of water 
in the pocket. She found it and unscrewed 
the cap. She sat down beside Bruce and 
pulled his head into her lap once more, 
ripped at the skirt of her white dress and 
got most of it. She crumpled it in her 
hand and poured water on it. She mopped 
his face tenderly. 

“Oh, dear!” she said faintly. “Such a 
little pig! Darn it all, anyway!” 

She rubbed his wrists, saying, “Bruce! 
For heaven’s sake, Bruce! You can’t really 
be hurt!” 


HE object of her attentions was singu- 
larly unmoved by her anxiety and re- 
mained perfectly silent. 

“Now where,” she said to herself, “would 
there be a doctor around here? I'll just 
have to go to the nearest farmer and ask 
him where’s the nearest doctor. Then 
maybe he’ll wake up and think I’ve left 
him. I can’t carry him and I can’t tip the 
car over.” 

She finally decided to leave a note. She 
found a piece of paper and fished a pencil 
from his pocket. She wrote it against the 
side of the car in very large, uneven, scrawly 
letters. 


Am going home. Will try and find a 
doctor on the way and send him back. 
Sherry. 


She-knew that she would come back with 
the doctor, but if Bruce woke up before 
they got back, she could say she had for- 
gotten something and come back after it as 
an excuse. 

She plunged out into the darkness after 
propping the note against the flashlight. She 
missed his chatter. It was very dark. She 
wondered if he'd be all right there alone 
until she got back. There was a strange 
lump in her throat and it was hard to keep 
it from getting bigger. 

She found the road and stood hesitating. 
It didn’t matter which direction she took, 


she supposed. 
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to the far corner of the room, “Take this 
conference, James.” 

The far corner of the room, in a voice 

that June Judy would have thought pleasant 
if it hadn’t come so unexpectedly, said, 
“You've got one of your own in Room E, 
sir. 
Edward Judy rose to his feet. “So I have. 
Se I have. Glad you reminded me.” He 
turned to June. “James, my dear, will fix 
you up nicely, I’m sure.” And Edward Judy, 
admittedly sneaking out of his duty, patted 
his young daughter on the shoulder and left 
her to her fate and the far corner of the 
room. 

June Judy, cheeks aflame with indignation 
at her father and shame for herself, sat with 
her eyes glued to the floor. It was quite ten 
seconds before the far corner of the room, 
coming to stand in front of her, said, “I’ve 
got three sisters of my own.” 

At that her eyes darted up to look at 
a face, not particularly handsome, by com- 
parison with Larry Kendro—not particu- 
larly anything, in fact, save smiling and 
reassuring. 

She said, “If I’d known anybody was in 
that corner—” 

“You'd have made me miss the most 
extraordinary contact approach I’ve ever 
witnessed. You're the first person, I swear 
it, to make Edward Judy run for cover. 
Remarkable! It really was.” 

Since he didn’t seem to be a bit shocked 
by her shamelessness, June Judy began to 
wonder if she hadn't been a little remarkable, 
after all. She said timidly, “Then you don’t 
think—” 

“I think your mind must be priceless.” 
He saw that she was poised for flight and 
went on hurriedly. “Do you know, you're 
the first girl I ever met who thought of 
applying business methods to her own prob- 
lems? It’s unique.” 

June Judy sat back, just a little less poised 
for flight and made the mental observation 
that it might be very easy to talk to this 
young man. Easier than to her own father. 

“Mr.—Mr.—” She hesitated, wondering 
if he were James Somebody or Somebody 
James. 

“James. But Peter, not Jesse. Now 
why don’t you tell me the whole propo- 
sition? Scientifically, I’m interested.” 

He talked so naturally that her plan again 
assumed normalcy. She plunged into it and 
finished with, “So that’s the way I am, cut 
out after Aunt Martha’s pattern only I’m 
out of date. I’m a mouse-trap that’s never 
been advertised. And the man I love—” 
this, with a rush— “is going to be taken by 
the sort of girl one has to be these days 
to get what one wants in the world!” 


Nt by so much as a flicker of an eye- 
4 lash did Peter James reveal his thoughts. 
He prompted her, “And so you came here—” 

“To learn advertising and marketing,” said 
June. “If I’m going to put a new June Judy 
on the market, I’ve got to learn the prin- 


ciples of marketing, don’t I? I thought 
I'd be a bar of soap.” 

“Soap?” He almost bleated it. “Did you 
say soap?” 

She nodded. “Because it’s so common. 


Legion, like girls. It would be easy to learn 
how to market a new perfume, say, because 
that would be different. But girls are in 
every household, as they say. And so is 
soap. Or it ought to be. If I could learn 
how to sell a brand new kind of soap, I 
could use the same methods to advertise a 
brand new kind of girl. And I thought—” 

Peter James sat and eyed her as one in a 
trance, as she explained just why it was 


she wanted a job. It occurred to him that 
no small amount of Edward Judy’s own 
ability might be hidden beneath the yellow 
head of his young daughter. Edward Judy 
had just that same way of asking for infor- 
mation and then telling the world in general 
what he thought and what he intended to 


do. 

When June Judy finished, Peter James 
remarked in all truthfulness, “I’ve never 
heard anything quite like it. Do you mind 
my saying that I think you are remarkable. 
Lord, if you were a man—” 

So that was that. And June Judy, de- 
veloping overnight the backbone with which 
to handle her aunt, put away her golf sticks 
and her dancing slippers and, much to her 
father’s amusement, made herself a very 
infinitesimal part of the firm of Judy, 
Kenilworth, Inc. 


URING the month that followed Aunt 

Martha made the discovery that she 
didn’t have to manufacture an alibi for the 
missing June. Nobody really missed her, 
much less asked for her. And Edward Judy 
discovered that he was father to a young 
individual who had turned into very much 
of a person and was no longer, as he’d al- 
ways thought her, just a name. 

June Judy herself discovered, after the 
first week during which she suffered tor- 
ments thinking that Bernardine Martin 
would marry Larry before she had learned 
how to make him aware of her, that it was 
quite easy to forget Larry at times in the 
fascinating process of learning how to make 
a bar of soap indispensable to the world. 
Peter, who had taken her business education 
in hand, knew that fate would never again 
throw anything like June Judy’s viewpoint 
across his path and he meant to make the 
most of it. 

Because he did not know Larry, Peter 
James had none of the usual sympathy of 
one man for a pursued brother. Larry 
Kendro was but one point of a triangle, the 
other two of which were June Judy and an 
idea. It was Peter’s jubilant thought that if 
modern business methods could solve this 
equation they were equal to anything. He 
took June Judy under his wing, made her 
problem his own, approached it from the 
soap-bar angle and found it all, including 
June, fascinating. 

He studied her outward appearance a 
great deal at first and said, “You've got to 
catch the eye first, the interest afterwards.” 
And the more he studied her the more dis- 
turbingly lovely he found her. It must be 
remembered that nobody had ever studied 
June Judy before. Peter James, at the end 
of two weeks, made the discovery that she 
was actually beautiful and after that there 
was no more thought of failure. It only 
remained for Peter to find the method of 
making other eyes, which meant Larry 
Kendro’s eyes, see what he saw. 

He said at last, “To catch the eye you 
must give your bar of soap a wrapper so 
distinctive that it flashes across the vision 
like a nigger’s head in a snowstorm. Then 
keep on flashing it until every time that 
wrapper is seen coming or going, somebody 
remarks, ‘That reminds me—I must buy. a 
bar of June Judy soap.’” 

“That's all very well for a bar of soap,” 
wailed June, “but I can’t wear the same 
dress forever just so people will recognize 
me when they see me!” 

“It might be a good idea, unique enough 
in this day and age, but I suppose it couldn't 
be done. Still—” he eyed her. She was 
sitting across from his desk, facing both 
him and the sunlight. He suddenly realized 
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what gave her that radiant look. It was 
the uncanny brilliance of her hair. That, 
and the fact that her face, free from rouge— 
for June was too busy these days to bother 
about it—seemed to glow with some of the 
same golden light. Peter James leaned for- 
ward. “Gold! Gold! That’s the thing! 
A bar of sunlight, a window of daffodils, a 
flash of gold in the distance and each time 
the thought, ‘There goes June Judy!’ Lord, 
if you only had golden eyes!” 

June thought, privately, that she’d look 
like a cat if she had golden eyes, but she 
said, “My eyelashes are golden on the tips, 
you know. I tried to trim them off with 
my manicure scissors but my hand wiggled. 
So I always blacken them, like the rest of 


the girls.” 
Peter sprang to his feet. “Great! Oh, 
that’s the ticket! Imagine eyelashes dipped 


in gold! Don’t ever do it again! I—why, 
I've got the whole idea! You'll wear yellow, 
nothing but yellow, soft primrose yellow, 
vivid saffron, gleaming gold! Gold!” 


UNE JUDY wasted no time in doing the 

best she could for him. She washed the 
mascaro from her eyelashes, which were in- 
deed golden tipped and curly to boot, and 
she went right out and bought herself a 
yellow sports dress. When Peter saw her 
in it two days later he promptly took her 
out to lunch. He tried to make it a busi- 
ness engagement, and talked to her a great 
deal about attention value and sustaining 
quality and consistent publicity but his 
own mental state was anything but business- 
like. He tried to look at her as if she were 
an animated bar of soap but he found him- 
self looking at her as if she were the loveliest 
thing he had ever set eyes upon, as indeed she 
was. 

By the time Peter James got back to the 
office he was nursing the keenest distaste 
for Larry Kendro. 

But if Peter James disliked all thought of 
Larry, he also realized that Larry was the 
cause for his ever having known June Judy. 
He tried to put all personal thoughts con- 
cerning June out of his mind and failed 
completely. The only comforting thing 
about it all was that, as the first month 
lengthened into the second, June Judy her- 
self made fewer references to Larry. 

It was curious about June Judy. She 
told herself, whenever she had time to pry 
her thoughts loose from the new and fascin- 
ating world Peter James was opening up to 
her, that she was as much in love with Larry 
Kendro as ever. She must be in love with 
him; she was doing all this just because of 
him! And yet Peter James, of course, was 
not Larry Kendro. Peter James was not as 
romantic looking for one thing. But Peter 
was much nicer to be with, she discovered, 
and much more companionable. 

She had lunch with Peter nearly six days 
a week, and the rest of the time she got used 
to wearing yellow, straight, slim frocks that 
did miraculous things to her hair and her 
eyes. She also became accustomed to 
having people turn and look at her when she 
slipped out of her coat in a restaurant and 
stood there, so slender and golden and shin- 
ing. And she began to realize that by look- 
ing attractive she could really be so. 

And then, quite suddenly one day, Peter, 
who had grown singularly quiet and almost 
abrupt, said to her, “I see that your friend, 
Larry Kendro, is back.” 

June Judy hadn’t known that Larry was 
away, which showed how much she’d kept 
track of him. But she said, “Then I suppose 
I'd better go back to my old haunts too.” 

She rather hoped that Peter would protest, 
that he would say she didn’t know half the 
things she should know about marketing 
but Peter only said, “That was your idea, 
wasn’t it?” 

June Judy admitted that it was and that 
afternoon she took quite a little time to 


think about Larry. It was strange but she 
couldn’t seem to remember him half as 
clearly as she thought she ought to. 
time she tried to picture him, a vision of 
Peter’s eager face rose up before her eyes. 

At last she said to herself. “This is a 
terrible state of affairs. Here I am in love 
with Larry—of course I’m in love with him— 


Every | 


I always have been—but I can’t seem to | 


remember what he looks like! And here 
is Peter; he’s worked so hard over me and 
if I don’t sail back now and capture Larry, 


Peter will never again have any faith in | 


his advertising principles! So I suppose 
there’s nothing for me to do but go back 
to being a social butterfly. I'd better go 
at once and have it over with!” Which was 
a most extraordinary way for her to put 
it, seeing that going back and capturing 
Larry had been the thing she’d wanted for 
almost as long as she could remember. 

June Judy approached Peter early the 
next morning, a resolute look upon her face. 

“One of the girls in my old set is having 
her engagement dance tomorrow night. I 
called her up the first time since I came 
down here and she said, ‘Oh, you're just 
back from abroad, aren’t you, June?’ Which 
shows how much everybody missed me! 
But I let her think I was and I told her 
I'd come to her dance. Then I went out 
and ordered a new frock.” 

Peter’s expression was unreadable. “So 
it’s long live King Kendro!” 

June looked at him. “You sound so 
queer, Peter.” 


He looked rather queer too, strained and | 


But he said, “It’s nothing to what 
Though that is neither here nor 
He touched his 


white. 
I feel. 
there. Unless it is here.” 

heart lightly, then grinned. 

June Judy said, “I thought I'd like to 
have you come and look me over before I 
went to the dance.” 

“Pass judgment on you? I warn you, if 
I do, I may tell you what I really think!” 

But when, early the next evening, he 
went to June’s home and saw her, he didn’t. 
He couldn’t. For even Peter, who knew 
how lovely June Judy was, was not pre- 
pared for the sight of her in her new frock. 
For the modiste who had sold June Judy 
her frock had been a person with imagina- 
tion. 

Peter looked up and saw a flash of gold 
descending the stairs. The flash was June, 
and she was garbed in something soft and 
shining, with a skirt that was bouffant and 
rather long, and a jacket—yes, actually, a 
jacket—that vas of velvet, somewhat like 
the jacket.of a page in King Arthur’s court. 
There was a fluting of white chiffon about 
the throat and, ;age-boy fashion, at the 
cuffs of the jacket’: sleeves. 


ND yet, for all that quaintness, June 
Judy looked even more modern than the 
moderns. For a moment Peter couldn't quite 
see why. Then he saw that it was her hair. 
Gone was the shingle that had made her 
look like every other girl, and he remem- 
bered now that for some time past June 
Judy had been letting her hair grow. Like 
a sleek little cap of gold it followed the out- 


line of her head and was caught at the | 


nape of her neck in the most guileless, 
sophisticated knot in the world. 

Peter looked up at her and knew himself 
to be a poor fool for having helped turn her 


into the sort of person Larry Kendro would 


take from him. 

“Do you like me, Peter?” she asked and 
pivoted before him. Peter saw from the 
tantalizing gleam in her eyes that she was 
quite aware of how disturbing she looked. 
Another thing he had taught her! 

“I have never launched a hetter bar of 
soap!” he said. 

“And you are quite satisfied with me, 
Peter?” 
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“Beyond all hope and other kinds of dreams, 
too!” 

Then he left, quite abruptly, because he 
couldn't bear to stay there longer. And 
June Judy watched him go and knew that 
she wanted to call him back. Then she 
thought, “But if I don’t go to this party 
and be a success Peter will have no use for 
me!” She trailed back upstairs to get her 
party cape. 

June Judy went to the dance, sailing in 
on the arm of her amused father. And for 
five minutes thereafter she suffered all the 
tortures of the damned. That was when 
she realized that she was the only glorified 
page boy at the party and felt that sink- 
ing sensation of being the one goat at a 
gathering of conventional sheep. Then five 


| men, who didn’t give a rap about the union 


of sheep, saw that here was something ut- 
terly new and entrancingly foreign to all 
things Waverly. 

June gasped, gave away all her dances, 
and then halved them to meet the demands. 
She felt the little ripple that said, “Good 
gracious, is that what going abroad did to 


| June Judy!” 


It has been said that June Judy could 
dance. It is to be added that on this night 
she moved like beauty before the wind. 

It was at ten-thirty, when half the men 
present were trailing about after her, that 
June Judy looked up and saw Larry Ken- 
dro. In five seconds he had seen the gleam 
of her; in five minutes he was taking a 
dance that wasn’t his; and after five such 
dances, while June Judy was wondering 
why she didn’t feel the ecstasy she should 
have felt, he had decided that he was in 
love with her. 

That wasn’t strange. Larry gravitated to 
love just as he gravitated to the most pop- 
ular girl on the horizon. Yet this time 
there was a subtle difference. For one 
thing, since his infatuation for Bernardine 
Martin had lessened, he was unanchored. 

Larry wasted no time. He had a great 
many things to say to this new June and 
he started in to say them. He began, “Has 
any one told you that you are the most 
exquisite thing here tonight?” 

June Judy did marvelous ‘work with her 
gold tipped lashes. “Well, not exactly in 
those words,” she admitted. 

“All words are futile when it comes to 
describing you!” retorted Larry. “To paint 
you, an artist would need a canvas of gold 
brocade and a shaft of sunlight for a brush!” 

June looked at him. She had discovered 
that when she looked at a man a certain 
way a reply was unnecessary. 

“I thought,” continued Larry, “that life 
had lost its glamour for me. But I know 
now that it was because you went away. 
June Judy, will you come outside with me? 
I want to hide you in a shadow so I can 
talk to you without being blinded!” 


O JUNE went, wanting to pinch herself 

to see if she were really awake. 

“I might wait until tomorrow morning, 
when you are going golfing with me, to 
tell you I’ve fallen suddenly and everlast- 
ingly in love with you!” cried Larry Ken- 
dro. “I might wait until tomorrow night, 


| when you are going driving with me, to 


tell you that I must marry you! I might 
even wait and count the hours while I 
waited until I kissed you, June Judy! But 
why need we wait, June?” 

How many times in her dreams had she 
wanted him to talk just like that She 
came to with a start and realized that she 
really was in his arms! She left them pre- 
cipitously and murmured, “But—oh, dear 
—I wish you wouldn’t!” 

Then her own words left her aghast. 
What was she saying? Hadn't she been 
wanting this thing all the time? She re- 
minded herself of this fact and, since it 
seemed the correct thing to do, went back 


into Larry’s arms again. This time she 
found herself closely caught and held. She 
might also have found herself kissed, but 
just at the very moment Larry’s triumphant 
young lips were about to find hers, she 
wrenched herself free. And almost before 
she realized how it came about, she was out 
of his arms and running towards the house. 

Peter James, twenty miles away from that 
party, was having a very bad time when 
he heard a car come down the silent street 
outside his window. The car stopped and 
Peter, looking out his window, saw that a 
page boy in a golden gleam was driving it. 
Peter descended the stairs in a second flat, 
and the next moment came face to face with 
June Judy who was running up the walk 
to his front door. 

“June! What is wrong?” he cried. 

“Wrong?” She stopped running and eyed 
him. She knew why she hadn’t let Larry 
kiss her. 

“You here, at this time of night!” 

“So I am.” She seemed a little surprised 
at it herself. “But—well, I had to come, 
you see, and tell you all about it!” 


HE sat down on the steps, as if it were 

going to be a long story, and Peter, after 
a moment, sat down beside her. He wished 
she didn’t glitter so! 

He burst out, “Why did you come looking 
like that ?” 

“I thought I looked rather nice.” She 
peered up at him through her eyelashes. 

“I take it, the evening was a success,” 
he said. 

“Peter, it was a heavenly dream!” 

“And Larry Kendro?” He made himself 
ask it. 

“Oh, yes. He—” in a very small voice— 
“he proposed.” 

“Proposed !” 

“I know you can’t believe it! So soon! 
But—well, he just did! He took me out- 
side—in the moonlight, you know—and said 
he was going to propose and said he was 
going to kiss me.” She turned and looked 
at Peter. “You'd never Say anything like 
that, would you, Peter?’ 

Peter tried to look away from her and 
couldn't. “Perhaps I wouldn’t dare.” 

She sighed again. “It sounded nice.” 

“And so you’ve come to announce your 
engagement ?” 

June Judy came out of her dreaming. 
“What engagement, Peter?” 

“Why, yours! To Larry Kendro.” 

“I only said,” pointed out June gently, 
“that he asked me.” 

“But—” 

“I know.” She looked somewhat guilty 
and rather rueful. “I suppose I should have 
jumped at him. It was what we wanted! 
But you see I happened to think of you; I 
had to see you so I left in such a hurry 
that I didn’t wait to accept him.” 

Peter James didn’t intend to kiss June 
Judy. He was fully determined not to 
kiss her. He knew that if he did— 

And then he did. And June Judy, in his 
arms, lay very still after that kiss. When 
she could think, she thought, “Aunt Martha 
was right after all! How perfectly terrible 
if I had shared that kiss with any one else.” 

“June, do you know that this means the 
end of Larry Kendro?” 

Larry Kendro? June knew that Larry 
Kendro didn’t matter. That Larry had 
never really mattered. She saw him as he 
really was, a very silly young man who 
talked lightly of love and knew nothing of 
it; a playboy who didn’t have as many 
brains in his whole head as her Peter had 
in one finger! 

“I know what it means,” she said. “It 
means I’m still the same old mouse-trap. 
Just gilded a little. But I don’t care. I'm 
glad! Glad that the pathway to my heart 
hasn’t been made all muddy by the wrong 
feet, tramping in and out!” 
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[Continued from page 43] 


inclined will tackle the business world and 
succeed, that the majority of women prefer 
to stay out of the business world because 
they are, by Nature, unfit for it? 

Look at the women who have made no- 
table successes. There are exceptions to the 
rule, of course, but in general this is what 
has happened: At twenty these women, 
like the rest of their sex, saw marriage as a 
career. They were brought up to do so. 
They were not trained for business; it was 
not their mission. Well, then, they get mar- 
ried—they go along—something happens. 
They are desperate, faced with the necessity 
of earning a living, possibly of supporting 
children. They doubt if there is anything 
they can do but they will try anyhow. 

The woman of this type is the so-called 
new woman. She is new in the sense that 
she is suddenly, and of necessity, released 
from the shackles of her conventional up- 
bringing. She has got to do something— 

Never had any head for figures, had she? 
Wait till it’s a question of last month’s 
grocery bill and she will soon get over 
counting, though ever so charmingly, on her 
fingers ! 

Many people argue, also, that it is the 
so-called masculine type of woman who 
succeeds in business, that she is able to com- 
pete with men because she has masculine 
qualities herself. There is no distinctly mas- 
culine type of woman any more than there 
is a distinctly feminine type of man. Each 
sex has some qualities of the other. 

Then, finally, there is the question of chil- 
dren. A woman who marries generally ex- 
pects to have children. She wants to have 
them. Perhaps she considers their upbring- 
ing her career; perhaps she considers them 
pleasant playthings. In any case, if she is 
a normal woman, having children need not 
unfit her for a career in business. 


T IS true that motherhood is a responsi- 

bility. A child comes into the world dumb 
and helpless; the mother is its protector. 
Early training takes time; the mother who 
sidesteps the responsibility does so at the 
peril of the child. A child must be taught 
self-reliance, must be taught to respect the 
rights of others, must be shielded and pro- 
tected until it is old enough to take care 
of itself. Yet all this is a simple, matter- 
of-course part of family life; it does not 
preclude everything else. 

A business woman, having a variety of 
interests outside her home, would presum- 
ably be bored by her children just as many 
a man is now. 

Mother-love is not instinctive; children 
cling to their mothers because they are 
dependent upon them for protection. 

Many a woman is so absorbed in her 
bridge club or her Society For Bringing 
Beauty Into the Lives of the Poor that she 
gives her children only casual attention. 

The business woman should, in fact, make 
a better than average mother. She could 
teach her sons as well as her daughters the 
most valuable of all lessons, emotional con- 
trol. A man or woman succeeds in life ac- 
cording to his or her control. A_ business 
woman, having learned by experience, would 
teach her children that whining buys noth- 
ing and tantrums are not in order. 

The hand that rocks the cradle is liter- 
ally the hand that rules the world. Woman 
is just learning what her stone-ax ancestors 
knew: that, far from discriminating against 
her in the scheme of things, Nature has 
placed no limit to her capacities. 
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“Che Infamous Quain 


ltown celebrations. A committee had met 
|her at the train and escorted her to a tea 
in her honor at Mrs. Snyder’s Cricket Tea 
| Room, where girls and families who hadn't 
'known her before she went away fussed 
| anxiously for a word with her. 

| The dance at the country club, a dinner, 
a luncheon, her picture in the shop win- 
dows—“Welcome Home, Lora!”—the at- 
tention she received as she walked through 
| the short streets of the woody little town, 
}all touched her vanity. Somehow she'd 
| dreaded it in anticipation but it was really 


| fun. 

It touched her sense of humor, too. She 
|smiled a bit ironically as she thought of 
| Helen’s question about the Duke. They 
| knew; they all knew; Helen had asked a 
| question they’d all have liked to ask. If 
|she weren’t famous, if her name did not 
| transcend all the vague, floating gossip she 
| had inspired, they wouldn’t have permitted 
her to alight from the train. They were 
pretending they’d heard nothing and that 
amused her. They were pretending that 
all they’d heard of her was of her stage 
success. 


HE chose to visit Garfield Gill. He wasn’t 
in the Twelfth Street store. A boy 
told her that the boss was probably on 
First Avenue. She went to that store and 


found him engaged with a customer. He 
paused only long enough to ask her to 
wait. He did not think, apparently, to 


| find a chair for her, so she found a box 


and sat down. She watched him dealing 
very patiently with a slow country boy. 

When the sale was completed he came 
over. “It’s an honor,” he said. “It’s an 
honor, Miss Quain. How you been getting 
on?” 

“Marvelously,” she said. “You promised 
to show me over your stores.” 

“Well,” he hesitated, “maybe I was a 
little too bragging the other night. Helen 
| tells me maybe I was. We got a nice little 
place here but it probably ain’t anything 
like Paris or London.” 

“Helen’s wrong,” she said. 

“Oh, no! She’s probably right. I get 
a little worked up over things and Helen 
has to cool me off. I get a little excited 
over things, you know, and Helen kind of 
brings me down to normal.” 

Lora made no move to rise. “You didn’t 
go to school when I was here, did you?” 
she asked. 

“No’m,” he admitted. “I’m a country 
boy myself. I was raised down Cataula 
way. I come into the city here about five 
lor six years ago. I got to know some of 
| the girls here at Normal School; they were 
taking post-graduate courses but I was a 
| little slow getting started.” 
| “But when you did get started!” she 
smiled. 

“No’m,” he objected. “I haven’t been 
able to get into the Riverside Key Men 
| Club and I sort of wanted to.” 

“No?” 

“I got into Kiwanis but I couldn’t get 
into Key Men. They had me up once 
but the other fellow won the place.” 

“Isn’t yours the biggest radio business 
in town?” 

“Yes, you might say it is. The fact is, 
maybe I didn’t have the speed. The Key 
| Men wanted a man that could talk on his 
feet and represent Riverside in a sort of 
good way. They ain’t lax, the Key Men 
|ain’t, and that’s what makes it such a 
| representative organization. They’re all up- 
|}and-coming fellows. In fact one of them 
|is Ralph Hunter, a mighty fine fellow— 
|and they let down the bars to everybody. 


I might try again in a year or so, you 
can’t ever tell what will happen.” 

“And who would be the fine gentleman 
they picked over you?” she asked. 

“A Mr. Bradford, a very nice gentleman. 
He’s got a nice little business. He was in 
the insurance line before but he gave that 
up and got a radio business. He’s the 
state golf champion.” 

“Oh, I see!” 


“Ma'am?” 
“I said, T see.’ ” 
Mr. Gill looked uncertainly at 


“Would you like to see the Wagner Six- 
teen?” he asked. “Pretty a little set as you 
ever saw.” 

“I’d love to,” she said. 

For two hours she followed him around. 
Nor was she bored. He explained matters 
which she scarcely apprehended, but she 
asked questions and earnestly absorbed his 
answers. She watched his eyes, studied 
them until he looked away embarrassed. 

He took her from the First Avenue store 
to the one on Twelfth Street and as they 
passed up the streets friends nodded and 
shook a playful finger at the beaming Mr 
Gill. In his second store she heard all of 
the explanations again. Then he looked at 
her worriedly. 

“Maybe you've been pretty tired of this,” 
he said. “Helen says I’m too long-winded 
when I get on radios——” 

“Helen doesn’t appreciate you,” 
said. 

Garfield Gill was taken aback by the 
simple plainness of her interruption. “Helen 
doesn’t appreciate me!” he repeated. 

“But I do,” she said and smiled at him. 

“Why—er—why, I don’t understand—” 

“Of course not,” she agreed, taking him 
suddenly by the arm. “Let’s go around to 
the Elite and you buy me an ice cream 


Lora 


He allowed himself to be led and this 
time they walked down Broad Street. Lora 
clung to his arm and said silly, foolish 
things at which he laughed uproariously. 
There was pride, too, in his bearing, for 
nearly every one they passed recognized 
and stared at the famous Miss Quain and, 
of course, at her escort. They stood :t 
the soda counter like high school studen s 
and drank their sodas slowly. 

People she knew came in and she smiled 
and nodded but made no move to leave 
Garfield Gill. Ralph Hunter entered, grin- 
ning and big-boyish, and he had his amiable 
greeting too. 

“I’m going to call you up,” he warned. 

“Don’t forget,” she replied. 

“What’s the big time to catch you?” 

“Around seven.” 

Mr. Gill gazed after Ralph Hunter’s broad 
back admiringly. “He’s a mighty fine fellow, 
don’t you think?” 

“He’s the world’s wettest smack,” she 
stated. 


E LOOKED at her uncertainly. “Nearly 
everybody else seems to like him,” he 
ventured. 

“Well, nearly everybody else is always 
wrong,” she explained. 

Whatever her opinion of Ralph Hunter, 
though, Lora Quain made certain of her 
presence in the vicinity of the phone at 
seven o'clock and at ten minutes after, it 


rang. 
“Guess who?” said a hearty masculine 
voice. 

“Good-by,” she said immediately and 


hung up. Then she sat patiently, a hope- 
ful look in her eyes. The phone rang 
again. 

“Hello,” came rapidly to her ear, “this 
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rang 


“this 


is Ralph Hunter. How are you anyway?” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you called,” she said 
with apparent relief. “Some idiot, the 
kind of idiot who shouts, ‘Guess who?’ just 
called me and I was scared to death he 
was going to call again. There’s no excus- 
ing such fools, you know. They’re born 
stupid and there’s no doing anything about 
them.” 

There was a long silence and Lora smiled. 
Finally: 

“I told you I was going to call you,” Mr. 
Hunter’s voice said. “How are you?” 

“Why, I’m well, thank you!” she said 
with just the slightest note of surprise at 
the absurdity of the question. 

“Well, well—the fact is—well, that’s good. 
That’s very good indeed. I’m awfully glad, 
awfully glad indeed. I’m awfully glad 
you’re well. That’s very good.” 

“Yes?” 

She smiled again, maliciously, as she pic- 
tured his confusion at her lack of conversa- 
tional high spirits. 

“Why, the truth is,” he said, “there’s 
going to be a dance at the country club 
Saturday night—not one of those riots like 
the one we had for you—we had to let in 
a lot of people, you know—but one got up 
by the better families.” 

“That’s best I think,” she said. 

“Of course that’s best,” he agreed, en- 
couraged. “What about taking you—that 
is, what about going with me? Jolly good 
time, you know.” 

“Cd like to,” 
night I must leave. 
the one o'clock to New York. 
see—” 

“Oh, come, come! You can hop out 
there and I'll rush you back in plenty time 
to catch the train.” His spirits appeared 
to be returning. “Let’s put a little pep 
into the party, give ‘em a touch of speed 
for once—some of the old mustard, you 
know.” 

“Well, I can’t say now,” she replied. “I'll 
see and if I’m able I will. I'll let you 


she said, “but that’s the 
I have reservations on 
I don't 


know.” 
“But can’t you say now?” 
“I’m sorry,” she repeated. “I said I'd 


let you know.” 

He mumbled something and she hung up 
the receiver. 

She thought then, irrelevantly, of the 
Gills. They would be there, of course. Lora’s 
best friend had to be there; everybody un- 
derstood that. And, naturally, her husband. 
Poor Garfield! 

Her chin lifted sharply. And why, she 
demanded to herself, should he be poor 
Garfield? In comparison, was it, with 
Ralph Hunter? With whom else? She 
was drawn to poor Garfield Gill and she 
knew it. He was in her mind a great deal, 
a melancholy obligato to her comfortable, 
only occasionally boring visit. She resented 
Helen’s apologies for him and people’s sym- 
pathy for Helen. Helen, she told herself, 
was a fool. 


HE didn’t go out that evening. She lay 

about her rooms in a depressed state of 
mind. She suddenly began to feel that 
Saturday night would be none too soon a 
date for her to leave. The thrill of stand- 
ing on the heights before those who’d once 
given her no notice was beginning to pall. 
It wasn’t natural, wasn’t normal. She must 
get back to New York. 

She made it a point those next few days 
to stop into Garfield Gill’s stores to see 
him. She dragged him out to the Elite, the 
only impeccable public place that a married 
man might visit with a woman other than 
his wife. She called him Garfield. She 
had Helen and him to her rooms for din- 
ner and bluntly excused herself with a 
headache an hour after the meal; she could 
stand Helen’s laughing apologies no longer. 

“She’s a fine woman,” Garfield said to 
Helen when they got home. “I don’t be- 


lieve I ever saw anybody who was any finer.” 

“Of course, of course,’ Helen replied. 
“But you nearly bored her to death, I 
know, with that long harangue about how 
fine a fellow Ralph Hunter was.” 

“I didn’t realize it, honey,” he said. “I 
really didn’t. But she said once she didn’t 
ike him.” 

“Don’t be foolish. Everybody likes 
Ralph; he’s so jolly.” 

“Well, she said she didn’t,” he insisted. | 

“Oh, she was kidding you. I just know | 
she was bored to death while you talked.” | 

He paused in his undressing. “Well, she | 
wasn’t kidding me,” he said stubbornly. | 
“She likes me and she wasn’t kidding.” 

Helen stopped too. “She likes you?” she 
repeated. “And she wouldn’t kid you?” 

“No,” he repeated doggedly. 

“No?” she said. 

Saturday evening on the way to the 
country club Helen reminded him of this 
conversation. 

“Do you know who’s bringing Lora to- 
night?” she demanded triumphantly. 

He nodded. 

“I suppose that means she doesn’t like | 
him?” 


He didn’t answer. 


ARFIELD followed her into the foyer | 

and grinned formal greetings to those 
he knew. Helen had more honors, of course, 
as Lora Quain’s best friend. He did not be- 
grudge them; in fact he was proud that she 
had them. She fluttered about, smiling de- 
lighted acknowledgments and casting swift 
glances to find Lora. Garfield shuffled after 
her to the group that surrounded the famous 
lady and Ralph Hunter. 

Then, to his surprise, Lora stepped for- | 
ward and spoke to him: “I must see you 
alone, soon—please.” 

Embarrassed, with curious eyes turned 
suddenly on him, he stammered a reply. 
“Certainly, certainly, any time!” 

Ralph caught her arm and Garfield, 
grateful, stepped behind Helen’s convenient 
back and grinned at some one. 

Then, when Ralph had rushed Lora away 
for a dance, he breathed a sigh of relief 
and wandered out to the dark veranda, 
where he smoked and peered in the win- 
dows occasionally and in general avoided 
human company which he suspected might 
be impatient with him. 

Lora’s eyes followed him over Ralph 
Hunter’s shoulder. Then they fluttered over 
the rim of the moon, over the line of wall- 
flowers in the chairs at the edge of the 
floor. Three young men sat in one of the 
low windows, eagerly watching the floor for 
a favorite. Occasionally she saw Garfield 
Gill pass outside this window. 

Once she mentioned him to Helen. “Why 
doesn’t Garfield come in to dance?” 

“Oh, Lora, you know how Garfield is,” 
Helen said with the impatience only pos- 
sible in talking to one’s closest friend. 
“You know he doesn’t fit in here.” 

“You think not?” 

This was said so sharply that Helen 
looked at her friend in surprise. But, in- 
stantly, the vagrant suspicion that there 
was disapproval in Lora’s voice disappeared. 

“Of course not.” 

Lora danced again with Ralph Hunter 
and with several others. She talked nerv- 
ously between dances and was curt, im- 
patient. Not even Helen was spared. Once 
or twice her victims looked at each other 
significantly. Then she walked out of the 
ballroom alone. 

She found Garfield Gill in his customary 
haunts at the end of the dark veranda. He | 
was smoking a cigar and looking down at | 
the thick trees. A smile came to his face 
when he saw her. 

“Greetings!” he said gaily. 

She allowed no preliminaries. “Garfield,” 
she said, “I want you to take my arm and 


walk with me a bit. You've left me alone 
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| not 


| this entire evening and—” 
“IT was coming in,” he hastened to say. 
“I was coming in just as soon as I finished 
this cigar.” 
“Well, that’s neither here nor there,” she 
said. “I've got something I want to say 
to you, something very important.” 


They were walking along the veranda. 
“Why, what on earth—” 
“You like me, don’t you, Garfield?” 


“You know I do! you're Helen’s 
best friend and—” 

“Leave Helen out of this.” 

“What!” 

“Leave Helen out,” she repeated. “This 
is between you and me. It’s our concern, 
hers.” She was glancing ahead, esti- 
mating their position in relation to the 
middle window. “Well, I’ve wanted to tell 
you and I'm telling you now, I love you.” 


Why, 


They stopped. Or rather, Garfield Gill 
stopped and Lora Quain had to—opposite 
the middle window. 

““T love you,” she repeated frankly, “and 


I want you to go away with me tonight.” 
Garfield Gill’s mind fluttered. Was he 
hearing aright? Was this a dream? 


“Tonight!” he mumbled. 
“Yes, tonight,” she repeated. “I may as 
well tell you, I don’t believe in beating 


all around before telling you.” 
A glance of her eye caught a young 
woman sitting in the window. 


“I’ve traveled around a great deal, Gar- 
field,” she went on. “I’ve seen a great 
many men—French, English, American, and 
I know the kind of man I can love always, 
Garfield. It’s you, dear. Don’t you under- 
stand, it’s you?” 

“But Lora—Helen—” 

“That fool! That fool! Don’t mention 
her name again!” Her rage made her 
tremble. “Not worthy to have you in the 
same town with her! Haven't I seen her? 
Haven't I seen the way she has left you out, 
everywhere? Oh, that she should be given 
a man like you—oh, Garfield, forget her 
now—talk to me about this—about us— 


” 


please ! 


R. GILL stood looking at her foolishly. 
His mind refused to digest what he 


heard. 
“Don’t you understand, dear?” She 
spoke with a semblance of discretion. 


“Can't you see? I ldve you, I want you. 
I want you to go with me to New York, 
to London. I have friends there; they'll 
be your friends. We'll see things; we'll go 
to parties; you'll always be somebody be- 
cause I love you. Won’t you, won’t you?” 

Mr. Gill drew a deep breath. His mind 
was beginning to clear. It was not a situ- 
ation for which he had any precedent but 
at last he saw it clearly. 

“Lora—Miss Quain,” he said, “I’m afraid 
you got the wrong idea. You forget maybe 
that I love Helen—” 

“You could love me!” 

“I love Helen,” he continued stubbornly, 
“and I have no wish to go away with you. 
What’s more, I’m surprised at you—Helen 
your best friend and you saying things like 
this to me, her husband. Let’s—” 

“Helen’s not my best friend,” Lora Quain 
said. “She couldn’t be and still treat you 
as she has.” Her voice softened, became 
tender. “Don’t you see, Garfield, I want 


|I found those qualities? 
| heard of me, and I have no doubt you’ve 


|somebody like you? You're sweet, you're 


Have 


brave, you’re loyal, you're intelligent. 
you've 


In all 


heard a great deal, has there been anybody 
like you? Oh, Garfield, if you—” 
Mr. Gill held up his hand primly. 
“Miss Quain, don’t let’s discuss it any 
more. You got the wrong idea, that’s all.” 
Lora drew herself up. “You refuse it all 
—everything? You refuse what I can give 
you—London, New York, Paris—?” 
He paused but his imagination was unable 


to embrace such exotic charms and him- 


She didn’t finish. 


self with them at one and the same time. 

“You got the wrong idea,” he repeated. 

“You refuse! This is my last hour here.” 

“T refuse,” said Mr. Gill haughtily. 

Lora looked around savagely. The girl 
in the window had disappeared. Then 
she stepped forward, caught Mr. Gill in her 
arms and kissed him on the mouth. Be- 
fore he could remonstrate in horror, she 
was away, in the door to the ballroom. 

She ran across the room, brushing sur- 
prised dancers out of her way. A little 
group of excited people about the middle 
window whispered among themselves. 
Ralph Hunter, sensing trouble, abruptly 
abandoned the girl with whom he was danc- 
ing and ran after her. She was returning 
to the door, her eyes blazing and in her 
arms was her coat. 

“Lora,” he insisted. 

“Leave me alone!” She almost screamed 
it. Her face was aflame, her eyes bright. 

“But Lora, what—” 

She turned at the door and struck vi- 
ciously at the hand that would stop her. 
“Will you leave me alone, you small town 
sport?” She screamed this time. “Will you 
get away from me—away—away—away !” 

Then she was out of the door. Behind 
her came a sudden rush of those who had 
heard and seen. She was running down 
the drive and then in among the cars parked 
near the road. As they stood watching, 
one moved out and turned through the gate. 
Inside this car Lora Quain, a little breath- 
less from exertion, smiled to herself in the 
dark. “What fun!” she murmured. 


T was Wednesday, luncheon day for the 
Riverside Key Men. The fellows met 
shortly after one o’clock in the lobby of the 
Ralston Hotel and straggled into the dining 
room after greetings and short chats. Mr. 
Jordan had brought with him as his guest 
Mr. Felix Redfern, a customer from 
Charleston. They sat near the front. 
“Is that your president?” Mr. Redfern 
asked, indicating a tall gentleman disposing 
of the honorary guests at the head table. 


“Yep, that’s Garfield Gill,” Jordan 
said. “You've heard of Lora Quain, haven't 
you?” 


“The actress? Of course.” Mr. Redfern 
looked slightly puzzled. 

“Well, she’s a Riverside girl, you know. 
Came back here a couple of years back and 
fell like a ton of bricks for him.” 

“You mean for Gill?” 

“Absolutely !” 

“You mean for that skinny bird there?” 

“She certainly did, and how! And don’t 
be fooled, big boy. That guy’s got some- 
thing. Lora Quain’s known men all over 
Europe, titles and all, and I don’t mean 
maybe either!” He rolled his eyes with 
gentlemanly significance and Mr. Redfern 
shook his head. 

“And Lora Quain was in love with him?” 

“No fooling!” 

The guest studied Mr. Gill more closely, 
honestly endeavoring to fathom the charm. 
Presently, “I'll say this for him,” he said, 
as a man who is not totally blind to the 
more subtle things, “he’s got a mighty smart 
smile, as smart as I ever saw.” 

“Smart as a whip,” Mr. Jordan agreed 
heartily. “Got a mighty fine little wife too. 
She was there where Quain broke loose and 
let me tell you”—he lowered his voice— 
“that was some scene. At the country club. 
Lora went wild—you know how actresses 
are—when Garfield refused to skip with her 
to London. Raised almighty Cain. Didn’t 
care who heard or saw. Bawled one guy 
out to a fare-ye-well! Lord, what an eve- 
ning!” He chuckled reminiscently. “But 
Gill didn’t make any bad choice at that. 
Helen’s a swell girl. Crazy about him too. 
Entertain quite a bit and—sh-sh-sh, here’s 
the invocation.” 

They bent their heads suddenly. 
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[Continued from page 77] 


and white undies this spring will be just too 
old-fashioned for words. 

The spring lingerie will be in various 
shades of tan, from pink beige to yellow- 
brown with a new shade called “vanilla” 
the favored tint. Even on pure white 
lingerie “tobacco” lace is used. Tan shoulder 
straps to match the skin are being used, a 
touch of which I approve, being bored with 
seeing pink, blue and green lingerie straps 
dropping over girlish shoulders. Some of 
the latest French underwear has one strap 
of chiffon and one of lace but this is a bit 
too extreme for everyday wear. 

There is a certain smattering of lingerie 
in prints to wear under printed dresses. 
Printed chiffons and georgettes in delicate 
patterns are being made up and they make 
a delightful lingerie mode. These are the 
kind of underthings you might make for 
yourself, for they require nothing save ex- 
cellent materials and dainty needlework. 


ing slippers that would glorify any 

Cinderella —of gold kid, banded with lizard 

and decorated with a gay gold cockade of 
kid and tiny button of bronze brilliants 


Courtesy Saks—Fifth Avenue 


Smart printed lingerie is never laced trimmed. 

Incidentally the “pantie” is becoming a 
style leader together with the bandeau set, 
the regulation “teddie” being too formless 
under the new gowns. The “shortie” 
bloomer and a few wrap-around petticoats 
are being shown, designed to keep the line 
of the costume flat yet give the necessary 
fullness the new dresses demand. 


At the Glead of Gashion 


ELT will continue to be the media of 

the smartest spring hats. Many local 
designers are trying to work in straws, 
particularly horsehair and ballibuntl, a weave 
like Panama but softer and more adapt- 
able, yet the Paris houses develop their 
best models in felt and so we will un- 
doubtedly do likewise. The close-fitting hat 
which frames the face and gives the small 
head line in toque and draped lines is 
leader. After that comes the “off-the-face” 
group, more extreme but much more youth- 
ful if yours is one of the faces that can 
stand severity. 
_ Head sizes are meaning more than ever 
4n women’s hats today, so find out what 
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PARIS-AMERICAN PHARMACAL CO., Dept. 225 Fifth and Court Ave.. Des Moines, Iowa 


A Ring You Will Be Proudto Wear = 
Genie Full Ct Diamends Ne Gis) SEND NO MONEY $30) 


No. 6132. Solid Gold Men's | No. 6919. Ladies 14 Kt. 
Initial or Emblem =“ 2 | white gold ring with genu- 
Genuine Diamonds, 14-Kt. | ine amethyst encircled by 
White Gold Top, Emblem | real seed pearls strung on 
(any lodge) or any initial | gold wire. The mounting is 
(Old English) Yellow or | beautifully pierced, con- 
White Gold inlaid in Gen- | tains flowers of green and 
ne age Bleck | yellow gold. Also be had 
soli White wold or green 
. A 
e. 


Terms (6 Mos. to pay) 
Buffalo Jewelry Mfg. Co) 


This “@ Reg. Trade Mark 501 Washington St. suvenas, 0.¥ 
guarantees you genuine diamonds. _— Dept. 102 (or at your Jeweler’s) | ask for Free Jewelry C 


Work for “UNCLE SAM” 


POST OFFICE CLERKS CITY MAIL CARRIERS BURAL MAIL CARRIERS 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


BOOKKEEPERS STENOGRAPHERS INCOME TAX AUDITORS = 
CLERKS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


AT WASHINGTON, D. C., AND ELSEWHERE 
PROHIBITION AGENTS 


MEN-WOMEN 18 UP 


@ FRANKLIN INST., Dept. L313, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen Rush to me, entirely without charge. 32 
page book with list of U. 8. paid 
tions obtainable and sample coaching. vise me also 
regarding the hours, work, vacation and tell me 
t tion. 
amination coaching. 
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Course in 
2 Years 


complete High School 
study 


This simplified, 
Course—specially prepared fo: 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance tocollege, business, 


Courses 


Bus- 


for success. No matter what 

may be, you can’thope 

suecVeed without speciali training. Let 

the practical training you beed. 
American School 

Drexel Ave. & 58th Street 

Dept. 4-2251, Chicago 


Mone Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


“Four : 


‘Try This Test 


Are you tormented with the a burning, 
itching skin which seems to d defy ratiert” Do you 
suffer from eczema, bim les, rs, and other 


forms of a troubles? hen try pure, coo! 
liquid D. D. Penetrates the skin, soothing ro | 
healing the irritated tissues. Clear, stainless and 
greaseless—-dries up almost immediately. A 35c 
trial bottle will prove the merits of this famousanti- 
septic—oryour money back. If your dru 
| raze this famous Prescription on hand, 


» Batavia, Illinois 


D.D. D. The Heating 
1-Heres 
New 


Make $50 to $90 A Week 


Amazing new fast-selling 
invention—Crystal Home Filter 
for fruit juices and ~y 
Patented. Nothing like it 
moves all sediment, pulp, fibres. 
Filters a gallon every 4 minutes. 
Perfect results guaranteed. Simple. 
har al. Low priced. Every home a 
rospect. Big profits. Quick, easy sales, 


Write Today for FREE Sample Offer 
500 more agents needed NOW. cones money fast. 
No experience needed. Write quick for Free 
Demonstrator and territory Offer. Send NOW. 
Home Co., 462 Central Ave., Bay City, Mich, 


CUT PRICE 
= SALE 


) thie, full jeweled 
elewan 


e 
tells ae in dark Accurate 
and 


mekeeper teated 
Quantity limited. 
G21 New York, Dept. 


High School : 


| by topping it with a neat little jersey. 


your correct head size is—twenty-one is the 
size—and ever afterward demand 


Smart hats must fit and the clever girl 


| should not be above having her hair thinned 


out to accommodate the smallest most close- 
fitting hats possible. 


cold number in a modern drawing-room. 


Incidentally the highbrows come into their 


own in the spring millinery. Eyebrows got 
an outing in the winter hats. Now the 
spring hats carry the line back further and 
to expose the whole brow beneath your 
hat brim is most modish. 


Che Admirable Accessory 


HERE are two very definite times when 
you should purchase accessories; first, 


|when your spirits and dress allowance are 


low and second in months like February 
and March and July and August when the 
mode is between-seasons. For nothing more 
completely peps up one’s personality and 
one’s costumes than a new handbag or scarf 


| or some little foolish fashion whim. And 
further, 


the accessory this season reaches 
even greater power than ever. 


First comes the costume jewelry. Fashion 
is now swaying away from the gold and 
silver jewelry it has recently been emphasiz- 
ing and returns to the ever-lovely, always 
becoming pearls. Those delights of our 
graudmother’s day, seed pearls, are the new 
favorites and they appear not only in rings, 
necklaces and earrings, but sewn in the 
most delicate designs on little pouch evening 
bags. Understand when I say pearls, here, 
I mean artificial pearls. Not even the ex- 
cessively wealthy wear real pearls today. 


But no more than you can ignore the 
ensemble note in buying your hats and 
dresses can you now ignore the ensemble 
note in buying your costume jewelry. You 
must buy it in sets if you would be really 
smart and combinations of earrings and 
bracelets, or necklaces and bracelets and hat 
crnaments are very swank indeed. Since 
such jewelry is a mode and never intended 
as loot for your grandchildren, I advise you 
to purchase that which is inexpensive. No- 
body takes such jewelry seriously. It is as 
chic as the right lipstick and you should 
treat it as lightly. 


Another accessory, if it may be called 
that, which you simply must have in your 
spring wardrobe, is the tuck-in blouse. This 
is the current relief from the long, hanging 
blouse we have had with us so long and 
which to me had a terrible tendency to make 
every one look “hippy.” The tuck-in is 
very youthful and feminine and will be 
developed both in plain and printed silks. 


Some of the smartest shops are displaying 
sweaters with little pull-over socks to match 
for tennis and golf wear. Sweaters are the 
nicest “fillers-in” of a lean wardrobe. They 
go on forever and many tke skirt of a two- 
piece dress you can make do double a 4 

be very chic your newest sweaters should 
have some modernistic design about them 
and then to be just too saucy you should 
hold them in with a wide woven belt of 


straw. 


Rather extreme but dashing endugh to 
delight my frivolous soul are lace gloves in 
black, champagne or white now being shown 
to wear with the little cocktail jackets. They 
are made almost exactly like grandma’s old 
silk mits and emphasize the formal note 
continually chimed by those who lead. In 
this same class is the return of the pure 


Bushy heads may be 
a riot in the Fiji Islands but they are a 


white linen handkerchief edged in real lace. 
Except for the huge squares of pastel- colored 
chiffon tied about the wrist as evening hand- 
kerchiefs, the colored kerchief is passé. 


we 


There is a definite trend toward warmer 
stocking tones. Not that black is coming 
back. It isn’t, but the pale pinks and 
pink beiges have disappeared from daytime 
wear. Gun-metal, sand and autumn leaf, 
an almost red brown are favored now. No 
gray is being worn by the really chic. But 
for evening wear you simply must have a 
pink tonc, whether you are wearing stock- 
ings shading to silver for your silver kid 
pumps or gold for your gold kid. When 


White simply must be somewhere in your 
evening wardrobe and no gown could 
provide that lovely feminine look so im- 
perative this season more charmingly than 
this frock of white tulle. The bodice is 
encrusted with brilliants in a flower pat- 
tern and the many layers of tulle in the 
skirt fall into a graceful short train. Par- 
ticularly delightful for the slim sub-deb 


- Courtesy Bonwit-Teller 


your slippers are dyed to match your gown 
—and this is most chic—choose sheer chiffon 


nude. 
ww 

I observed an amusing novelty for the 
collegiate minded this month. They were 
felt anklets made in bracelet fashion of 
two or three colored felt strips fastened with 
a buckle. As they come in all the proper 
combinations, you may buy them to cheer 
either your Alma Mater or that of the boy 
friend’s. Futhermore they are warm and 
as they retail for a mere fifty cents a pair 
they become one of those amusing little 
fashion touches one can afford to sponsor 
once or twice and then forget. 
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Colored shoes are most surely going to 
be with us this spring. In fact, all signs 
point to rainbows of color. Blue shoes 
came in last summer and green shoes this 
winter but. the winds of March will dis- 
cover us all in shoes of every shade. Purple 
and scarlet will be particularly good and 
combinations of bright colors will surely 
be stressed. Be careful if you buy colored 
shoes not to buy them in shades that will 
jumble your ensembles rather than unify 
them. The well-dressed girl never wears 
more than three colors simultaneously and 
two is better. So colored shoes must be 
matched, and matched exactly, either to 
your hat or your gown. To match the 
gown is more satisfactory but when matched 
with the hat they should be used to give 
dash to the costume as, for instance, a little 
red or coral hat and shoes worn with a 
dove gray dress or a green hat and shoes 
worn with rose beige. 


we 


If you have saved any of your childhood 
hair ribbons, get them out and use them. 
For never have I seen such a delicious out- 


Ginding a Job in a Big (ity 


[Continued from page 81] 


maids know it but they don’t care. The 
owners probably know it but choose to ig- 
nore what they can’t help. Mollie, when 
she was at home, never could bear to wear 
unironed underwear but now she has only 
one brassiere and she has to rinse that three 
times a week and wear it unironed. So 
with the kind of clothes women wear now, 
the laundry problem is not a serious one. 


VEN the girl who lives at home with her 

family, finds a stiff problem when she 
looks for her first job in New York. I 
lived with my family when I came here 
but I had no business connections and it 
took me nine months to get my first job. 
This was because I didn’t have any special 
trade or profession. Don’t come to New 
York to look for a job unless you are pro- 
ficient in something. All cities are full of 
girls who are willing and ardent but don’t 
know anything precise for which people are 
willing to pay. 

I suppose you expect me to tell you 
something about the “dangers” of the great 
city. I can’t. I don’t believe there are 
any! I find that working girls are amply 
able to take care of themselves, far more 
able than girls who are idle. The people 
who are always running into “dangers” are 
willing to run into them and would do it as 
readily on the front porch at home as at 
the corner of Forty-second Street. Every 
girl has an instinct about such things. If 
a highly vicious atmosphere is interesting 
to her, it is because she herself has a ten- 
dency that way. 

Two girls from a near-by state found a 
boarding-house in New York which was 
charming, reasonable and perfect in every 
way except that it was run by a young man 
who had had an unfortunate marriage and 
was drowning his worries in liquor every 
night. The girls were afraid of him yet the 
home was so attractive and cheap that they 
sought out three or four more girls from 
home and went to live there in a group, 
feeling that they could protect each other. 
They found to their surprise that he was a 
good and careful landlord and harmful only 
to himself. The girls took an interest in 
him and tried to help him but his sorrow 
seems to have been too great. 

The most exciting thing these girls found 


ome of Mrs. Woodward’s personal answers to your letters will 
be found beginning on the following page 


burst of bows all over cverything as the 
shops are now advocating. But the fashion 
point is that these bows have come off the 
gowns and gone to one’s person—-that is, 
you may now pin a huge bow of taffeta 
on your left shoulder or tie a fast bow 
around your throat for all the world like 
a young kitten or a gay clown and be most 
foufou. Naturally don’t do this if you are 
a little dove of a girl who wears quiet 
frocks and quieter manners or at least do 
not adopt this style except on the occasion 
when you want to offset your demure charm 
with a note of impudence. 


One New York shop has introduced “step 
sizes,’ an innovation I find very welcome. 
These step sizes are intended for those of 
us who weren't perfectly designed by nature 
—and so few of us were—and combine wide 
hip lines with narrow shoulders and similar 
combinations that made them adaptable to 
the irregular figure and eliminate the neces- 
sity of extensive and expensive alterations. 
I hope other stores throughout the country 
will follow this excellent example. 


in that house was an ex-chorus girl and 
model who starved all day and went out 
to champagne dinners at night. They found 
her rather agreeable and this brief glance 
into the sordid side of city life very in- 
teresting. They thought they were seeing 
Life. I wonder why young people always 
think that Life, with a capital “L” means 
people who are dissipated. After all, this 
is only one aspect of life; life is often lived 
just as vividly, indeed more so by people 
who drink nothing but water and go to bed 
at ten o'clock at night. If it is possible for 
you to live, in your first attempt in the big 
city, with somebody whom you know in 
some quiet home by all means do that un- 
til you know your way about. 

Now all this talk about the difficulty of 
getting a start in New York may sound dis- 
couraging but I could name you off one 
after another successful women who came 
to New York with little or no money. In 
fact it is one of the standing jokes in New 
York that all the successful people there 
came from somewhere else! Most of the 
editors of the magazines, the editors of 
newspapers, the writers, many of the best 
saleswomen, many of the big buyers in de- 
partment stores, came from other cities and 
small towns. But they either had a very 
hard time in the beginning or they knew 
some trade thoroughly or they had excel- 
lent connections and letters of introduction. 

A. P. is an actress from a farm in upstate 
New York. She wanted to go on the stage 
and had taken a course in acting. After 
about two years of trying she got a position 
as extra girl in a chorus. You've heard of 
her many times because now she is a star. 


C= of the best department store buyers 
came also from the Middle West. She 
had been a dressmaker out there and had run a 
little shop which had been a failure. She 
came to New York and lived on delicatessen 
food while she worked as a saleswoman in 
a store. Now she is the head buyer in one 
of New York’s biggest department stores. 

Women can make a success in New York, 
coming here with little money, but as I’ve 
said before it’s hard and you must not 
come unless you have exceptional courage, 
good health, the ability to stand loneliness 
and about three hundred dollars. 


Send Only 25c for My 
Double Strength 


Krusher Grip 


Increase the size and strength of your arm 
almost overnight. A strong grip is the barom- 
eter of your personality. With each KRUSHER 
GRIP I will give 


FREE 


a beautiful illustrated booklet filled with hand- 
some pictures. It tells you how you can possess 
a manly figure packed with energy and power. 
How to put inches on your chest, neck, arms, 
and legs and get a body as shapely as Sandow. 
The finest built athletes in the world 
for this booklet which I am offering for a 
limited time only. 
Fill in the coupon and mail with your remit- 
tance and get your copy NOW while the offer 


is 
Bon’t ’t wait. You can’t beat this offer. Good 
only for thirty days. Let's go. 


The Jowett Institute 
of Physical Culture 


422 Poplar Street Scranton, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Jowett: 

Enclosed is 25 cents for your double strength 
Krusher Grip with which I am to receive your 
illustrated booklet FREE. 


Name. 


Address. 


The Famous Leader of the widely broadcasted 
Cliequot Club Eskimos offers you an amazingly 
simple, new Banjo course by mail which A 
one, even without musical bent, can master 
home in a few spare hours. Positively the 4 method of 
home learning thru which a person of ordinary intelligence 
may become a Banjoist. Each lesson easy te understand, 
course is in 5 units of 4 lessons each. 


SEND NO MONEY — PAY AS YOU LEARN 


No restrictions! No conditions! Take as few 
or as many units as you wish. nd your 
name for explanatory booklet, ‘‘evidence,”’ 
testimonials, ete. A postal wi! ill do. 


Harry Reser’s International Banjo Studio No. 1 
148 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Alice Bradley, famous teacher, 
shows how to make and sell her 
“APPROVED” Home Made Can- 
dies. Work sheet formulas, equip- 
ment boxes, adv. cards, full se a 
plans — everything provid 

money after Ist lesson. Quick profits assured. Waits 
today for free “‘worksheet” on FUDGE. 


American School of Home Economics, 833 E. 58th St., Chicage 
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Grom eMrs. Woodward’s Letter Box 


“C\HOULD I be a song writer?” 
“Should I be a riding teacher?” 
“I’m married, but don’t you think I 
could have a career?” 

Such are the questions which are pouring 
into Mrs. Woodward's letter box from girls 
in all parts of the country. It’s not easy, 
this deciding about careers, is it? Maybe 
you will find among the letters published 
here answers to your own “career” prob- 
lems. 

Mrs. Woodward has tried to answer all 
the letters she has received personally. If 
you did not get an answer to yours, it was 
probably because you did not send her a re- 
turn address and you may find your letter 
printed here. 


Learn English Girst of cAll 


Y DEAR Mrs. Woodward: I am em- 

ployed as a switchboard operator in 
a law firm at $80 per month but my chief 
ambition is writing stories. I have no idea 
whatsoever how to go about it and my 
English is very poor. 

I have answered several home corre- 
spondence school advertisements, but the fee 
is more than I can afford although the 
promises are unbelievable. 

Do you think that a person could learn 
how to write stories just the same as taking 
a course in typing or shorthand? D. A. 


EAR Miss D. A.: There is only one 

way to learn to write, and that is to 
write and keep on writing until you are 
successful. 

But it seems to me that the first thing 
you ought to do is to take a course in 
English. There is no address in your letter, 
but I presume you live in a town where 
there are night schools which teach English 
and if not, I should take a correspondence 
course in it. 

You cannot learn to write stories the 
same way as taking a course in typing or 
shorthand. It is very much more difficult. 


Be More “Definite Next Gime 


EAR Mrs. Woodward: I hope I shan’t 
bore you with my likes and dislikes. 
First I have never done any one thing 
which I felt was the best I could do and I 
don’t know that I’ve ever done anything 
that I particularly liked to do. 

I like best to be comfortable, calm, and 
to wear clothes that fit only me, to be at 
times unhurried, at others in the midst of 
action, ready to snap at quick decisive judg- 
ments—to press a thing while the enthu- 
siasm lasts, while the inspiration is there. 

My friends are few and among them I 
can’t be myself. I like to hear people say 
something, not just talk. That’s why I like 
men. 

Oh, 
to do. 

I guess it’s one thing to know what you 
want, another to get it. H. N 


the time lost—not knowing what 


EAR Miss N.: You do not tell me 
enough about what you like to do for 
me to give you advice. 

Evervbody in the world likes to be com- 
fortable and to wear clothes that fit only 
themselves, to be at times unhurried and 
at others in the midst of action. And all 
the world likes to be able to make quick, 
decisive judgments. To be frank with you, 
I think you are very self-centered and too 
troubled about yourself. 

You do not have to apologize for liking 
to be with men. It is normal and natural 
for a girl to like to be with them, but also 
you ought to like to be with women. I feel 


that intelligent women usually do. 

If you will write me again and tell me 
more definitely what your special talents 
are, I might be able to advise you. In 
the meantime I hope you can stay out of 
doors as much as possible, not taking much 
exercise, since I don’t imagine that is good 
for you or that you like it. 

Apparently you have tact, but are im- 
patient with other people’s faults. Write 
me again. Your letter contained no address 
so I could not write you more fully or 
more directly. 


“Be a Good Accountant 


Y DEAR Mrs. Woodward: I am at 

present working in an office but am 
not entirely satisfied. To be perfectly 
candid I have never felt satisfied with any- 
thing after I have obtained it; my aim 
seems to exceed my grasp. Mother says it 
should “else what’s a heaven for.” I have 
the most remarkable mother, who en- 
courages me no matter how dull or drab 
anything seems. She has grown up with 
me, it seems, and is always enthusiastic 
over my plans. 

I have a high school education. I gradu- 
ated in 1925. I went tg business college and 
have a diploma from there. I am twenty 
now and have a very definite idea outlined 
of just what I'd like to do. 

My ambition is to teach. I should like 
very much to take up commercial teaching 
and wonder if you could recommend the 
best procedure in order to qualify as a tea- 
cher in a business school or high school. 

Do you feel after reading my letter that 
I may be better fitted for some other type 
of work? 

I am writing to you in all sincerity for 
your frank advice. 

If you were just twenty, Mrs. Woodward, 
with an education such as I have received, 
and a wonderful mother and pal to sanction 
your plans what would you do? 

Regarding a financial viewpoint, we are 
comfortable and of the middle class. Sin- 
cerely, W. A. M., West Orange, New Jersey. 


Y DEAR Miss M.: To teach anything 

in a high school you have to have 
a college degree. You can get this even if 
you work in the daytime by taking an eve- 
ning course, but it is absolutely essential to 
have such a degree for any teacher in New 
York High Schools. 

As far as other business schools are con- 
cerned and not connected with the system 
of city schools, the only way would be to 
apply to them individually, but I know 
that none of these pay well and if you want 
to make money I think you could do much 
better as an accountant. You write a fine 
bookkeeping hand. Why don’t you study 
accounting ? 

With your mother’s encouragement and 
your previous training, I think you would 
do very well at it. 

You are quite right not to be satisfied. It 
is dreadful to be satisfied at twenty years 


of age. 
“Don’t Be Goo Gimid 
EAR Mrs. Woodward: I have had 


enough experience in business and life 
to know how to give and take but in my 
business connection I am associated with 
another girl, whose duties are almost identi- 
cal with mine, but whose attitude is in- 
flexible about little things which might be 
called “conflicting duties.” I have always 
tried to avoid pettiness in these differences 
and for that reason hesitate to discuss it 
with our employer but I do not propose to 
be relegated to the background. 


I have taken the matter up with the girl 
in question in a frank way but she refuses 
to be adaptable. 

Do not think I am a paragon of sterling 
qualities—far from it—but another thorn 
in my flesh has been and is gossip which 
might be called malicious. Don’t you admit 
that one has to be almost superhuman to 
be friendly and at the same time refrain 
from comments, perchance honest but dis- 
paraging about one’s business associates? 

I have had remarks made to me about 
the personal shortcomings of employers 
and executives which I would tremble to 
repeat and, yet, no evil consequences seem 
to result to the tale-bearer. I like free and 
easy conversation without the feeling of 
distrust but regret to say that I have found 
it necessary to practice restraint. 

Another thing—is it not true that women 
have to give a great deal more to their 
jobs, for a smaller salary, than men do? 
In the opinion of many excellent and con- 
scientious office women whom I have met 
—no woman can get beyond the two thou- 
sand dollar a year mark unless some man 
has a personal interest in her or the alter- 
native of giving her life to her job. 

And if a woman expects to get beyond 
the poor-paying hackneyed work that seems 
to be women’s lot, isn’t it necessary that 
she develop her independence and individ- 
uality even though men in business resent 
these very qualities and do not hesitate to 
show their resentment. Ohio subscriber. 


HIO Subscriber: I am afraid that you 

are a little too timid and a little too 
given to taking copy-book maxims seriously. 
It is perfectly human to talk about people 
around us and nothing is so fascinating nor 
dramatic as human motives and actions and 
the only person who will not talk about 
them is either very timid or very dull. 

I think that women still have to do much 
more for their pay than men, although there 
are a few exceptions. In order to get above 
$2,000 a year in office work, a woman has 
to be exceptionally able; a man does not. 

However, why not forget about the girl 
whose duties are almost identical with yours, 
and why not forget about whether the other 
people ought to gossip or not, and have as 
good a time as you can about your work. 

Another thing, don’t worry whether you 
are independent or not—if you are genuinely 
independent it makes it unnecessary to have 
to assert it. The fact that you think you 
have to assert your independence makes me 
doubt that you are really independent. 


low cAbout Being a ‘Riding Geacher? 


EAR Mrs. Woodward: I feel positive 

that I am as you say a misfit, for I 
have been doing general office work for 
nearly ten years and so far don’t seem to 
find any one particular branch. 

I am a grammar school graduate and have 
completed part of a secretarial course but 
never finished because I lost interest. Then 
I started a correspondence course for news- 
paper reporting and never finished that. 
Last fall I gave up office work and went 
into the selling field of real estate and al- 
though I made a few sales I had to give 
that up too as I found I was not fitted for 
it. I was told I was not hard-boiled enough. 

The two things I really enjoy doing are 
writing and singing. But I am not in a 
position to have my voice cultivated even 
though I sing in our choir and belong to a 
Glee Club as well, for I am self-supporting. 

Outdoor life has always held a great in- 
terest for me and it was partly due to that 
I went into the selling field so as to be out- 
doors. I love animals of all kinds, particu- 
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larly horses, and often wondered if, since 
women today are in all branches of work 
whether such a position as riding instruc- 
tress somewhere out in the wide-open spaces 
would be possible. Another position which 
often appealed to me has been that of forest 
ranger. It may all sound queer to you, 
these odd likes of mine but since I can 
enjoy myself alone with good reading it 
may not sound so queer. 

I have always longer to travel towards 
the Golden West and since my parents have 
been dead many years the only handicap 
is financial help. 

My age is thirty-two therefore you can 
see I am not a young flapper with unsettled 
ideas. 

As I am writing you this I am at home, 
whereas I should be at the office working, 
but due to a cold and lack of desire to be 
inside on such a beautiful day I just could 
not bring myself to go into the office and 
you can readily understand this is not the 
right attitude to take and if I were fitted 
to my position and doing the things I liked 
I certainly would only be too anxious to 
get to the office and work. 

If the opportunity presented itself to- 
morrow for an opportunity at any of the 
things I have told you I enjoy doing, re- 
gardless of what part of the country it were 
in I feel almost sure I would be tempted to 
take it. 

To get out in the open instead of living 
in an apartment house has been a long 
cherished dream which I am afraid will 
have to fade into nothingness as do all my 
other dreams. Very truly yours, D. A., 
Newark, New Jersey. 


EAR Miss A.: There may be some 

positions for women riding teachers in 
some of the riding academies around New 
York. Perhaps you might like equally well 
to get work in some place where they breed 
fine dogs. 

What you say doesn’t sound queer at all; 
indeed it is gratifying to hear from some 
one who has a pronounced taste for some- 
thing unusual. 

You should try to get a position at some 
girl’s camp. There are a great many things 
to be done there which you would love, 
such as teaching girls to swim and to ride. 
Also, you might like to work for some hotel 
in the country. These have positions which 
can be secured through regular hotel em- 
ployment agencies. 

Another possibility for you would be 
gardening. 

Go to the library and consult copies of 
magazines about country life to see if they 
contain advertisements which you might 
answer. 

You may also find help in that direction 
from your local Y. W. C. A. employment 
bureau. 


Learn Riot to Mind Criticism 
Y DEAR Helen Woodward: I have 
just finished reading your article on 
how to choose a career and thought I would 
take this time to ask your advice for it 
seems I am just in a circle. I do not seem 
to be able to get anywhere. 

To begin with since I have been a little 
girl the stage has always held a lure for me 
but my dear mother was very much against 
it. So I have never been able to have my 
dream come true. At the age of sixteen I 
married a man whom my mother thought 
would be a very good husband but it all 
has turned out a terrible mess and at the 
age of twenty-two years with a son five 
years old I still have the old desire for the 
stage and every one seems to think I am the 
right type as I am very small and blonde. 
Now Miss Woodward a friend of mine is in 
a Broadway show and wants me to join it. 

But here is the trouble. I am very sensi- 


tive and I seem afraid of people and then 
again you know how people talk about you 
if you join a show and work in the chorus. 
They seem to think it is the end of every- 
thing but I feel that it is the only thing to 
do as I have tried to work as a telephone 
operator, saleslady and in various other posi- 
tions and I am always unhappy. Hope I 
have not made my letter too long but felt 
that I needed to get some good sound ad- 
vice from some one who would understand. 
O. G., New York City. 
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EAR Madam: If you can help me| 
choose the career I should take up in | 8 ‘whieh | can 

life, I will be very grateful to you. ; ; 
am now twenty-three years old. I s Name | 
graduated from high school in 1923. Then ! Address. ae 
I attended a conservatory of music for more 1 ity State + 
than a year. 


Ever since my senior year in high school, 
I have had thyroid trouble which has made 
me very nervous. In fact, a couple of years 
ago, I had a nervous breakdown, and I had | 
to quit my studying. | 
| 


I am now much better in every way, and 
feel that after this long interruption, I | 
should be working toward some goal. 

Surely there is some one thing that I | 
would be happier doing than anything else. 
But I am having a mighty hard time trying 
to find out what that one thing is. 

I like so many things and would like to 
know more about them. 

Even if I am getting a late start I feel 
that it is never too late to learn and start 
doing something worthwhile. 

I have a natural coloratura voice which 
my teacher was very proud of and she gave 
me great encouragement. But it takes 


I weighed 279 Ibs.! 


After I had tried many ways to 
reduce, a medical advisor of one of 
America’s leading insurance compa- 
nies told me of a new way... @ 
natural way, pleasant and 
healthful. No dangerous 
drugs, no tiresome courses 
in dieting or exercise: no 
thyroid or glandular ex- 
tracts, no sweat baths, lo- 
tions, soaps or creams. It 
was easy, natural and abso- 
lutely safe. 


money and lots of it to get anywhere with Before Send your name and ad- 

I still expect to continue studying it as no cost or obligation to 
I can, but should I make it my vocation? you. 

Being of a very nervous temperament 
and lacking in means to continue studying M. E. HART Tode 
I dont know what to do. Hart Bldg. Dept. 24 New Orleans, 455 = 


Besides I have had a nose and throat op- | ——— 


eration, but my voice seems to be the same. BIGCEST BARCAIN (SALE g. 
Time will tell whether it will stand up as ests Shape Ladies Wr istW. 
well. Cu 

I have never wanted to be a stenographer. wAabet 
Routine work, any work that is too con- 
fining does not appeal to me. 

I make quite a little money now and 
then in the direct selling of specialities but 
I do not care to make this my vocation, al- 
though I like it in a way and have some 
ability along this line. 

I have always wanted to go to college, 
at least to attend a while and specialize in 
some work along some line. But my health 
did not permit me to go after I graduated 
from high school and now, at my age, I | 
hesitate. 

I have a pretty good disposition but am | 
rather sensitive and have always been more | 
or less timid. 

I sometimes feel that I have made a mis- | 
take in not marrying a nice young man who | 
proposed to me when I was nineteen or | 
twenty years of age. | 

At that time I was only thinking of a 
career. I gave him no encouragement and | 
he married a girl friend. 
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| new. 


| der! 


| Please help me choose not only a career 
| but a profitable hobby. 

I forgot to tell you that what I wanted 
to do with my voice was to teach—not to 
be a concert singer. Very truly yours, J. R., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EAR Miss R.: You answer your own 

question. The ability to sell goods is 
very rare. There are a great many people 
|in this country who try it but very few do 
it well, and if I were you I should make my 
career right there. 

In the first place, a musical career requires 
not only money but strength. Some time 
get Willa Cather’s “Song of the Lark” and 
see what physical vitality is necessary, es- 
pecially where there is no money. 

On the other hand, selling would keep 
you busy out of doors and give you the 
kind of active occupation which you know, 


8 | of course, will help make you well and keep 


I think you are very lucky to 
I would set to work to 
|make myself the best saleswoman possible. 
'In a big place like Kansas City you can 
do a great deal with it, and perhaps later 
become a manager of other saleswomen or 
a buyer in a department store. 

Why do you think you are late in start- 
ing? You are very young and have plenty 
of time—especially since you have such a 
pronounced talent. I should not go on to 
school if I were you. I think the active 
selling would be better for your health. 


you well. 


cAll Jobs Glave Irksome Geatures 


EAR Mrs. Woodward: The Smart Set 

magazine said that you would be glad 
to help any one who wrote to you. I am 
badly in need of help, hence this letter. 
| I am two months short of eighteen years 
}and graduated from high school last June. 
I am about five feet tall and look three 
years younger than I am. I am faced with 
the problem of looking for a position. I 
am resolved to do only something which I 
like even if I start at the lowest rung of 
the ladder. I would not enter training to 
teach or be a stenographer as I dislike both. 
The thought of office work makes me shud- 
der and I know I could not sell anything 
for I simply can’t convince any one because 
it’s too much trouble. 

I don’t make friends easily not because I 
can’t but because I won’t. I prefer my 
friends few but true. I never had a host 
of friends and never will. And yet I can 
make myself both agreeable and lively if 
I take the pains. 

I really don’t know where to turn. My 
family is disgusted I think. Do help me. 
I love clothes and homes. Yet I have not 
the talent to be a designer or decorator. 
I love to set a table with beautiful linen 
and silver and dishes. I have a scrap-book 
| containing house plans and decorated rooms 
which I have cut from magazines. I love 
| books not only their contents but the books 
themselves. I love pottery and lamps. I 
cam wander through a gift shop for hours. 
While I don’t care much for sewing, I love 
to make things from scraps of silk or pa- 

per. I like to utilize odds and ends. It 


| gives me enjoyment to take an old dress or 


ha. or coat and by some touch make it look 
It is the same with a room. I like to 
make it nicer by some little touch. 

I almost forgot to tell you that I like 
it at night. 
I shall be very glad if you can help. Sin- 
cerely yours, K. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EAR Miss A.: You are indeed hard to 
advise. You have excellent bookkeep- 
ing handwriting and I should think you 
would make a good bookkeeper, but you say 
the thought of office work makes you shud- 
You don't like to teach and feel you 


could not sell because it 

I think for a girl as young as you that 
leaves out nearly everything except, pos- 
sibly, nursing which is hard work or land- 
scape gardening or work with plants. 

You say you can make friends but don’t 
like to and for that reason you don’t believe 
you could sell anything. When I wrote my 
article saying that a girl would get along 
best by doing the work she liked most, I 
didn’t mean that in her work there would 
not be many minor details which she 
wouldn't like at all. That's part of life; 
nothing is perfect. 

You say you cannot convince any one 
because it is too much trouble. My dear 
child, you have to take a lot of trouble to 
get along in the world. 


Steno Would be Song Writer 


Y DEAR Mrs. Woodward: Have just 
finished reading “Your Career” in Oc- 
tober Smart Set and could not get to my 
typewriter fast enough to write you a let- 
ter of appreciation for the helpful advice 
and understanding which it contains. Most 
assuredly that is the most worth while 
feature possible among the many splendid 
articles and stories which make SMart Set 
the “preferred” magazine of its class today. 
For a number of years I have been a 
stenographer for a wholesale concern in our 
city and I have enjoyed the work until some 
months ago, when I discovered that writing 
song-poems and articles for magazines was 
the work that gave me absolute joy. I am 
at present taking a short story course and 
find it very helpful but can’t put those 
song-poems out of my mind long enough, 
I fear, to concentrate on a worth while 
short story. 

What I want is to find a market for my 
song-poems. If I could be so fortunate as 
to dispose of one and find that my work 
was appreciated and what the public wanted 
I feel sure that I could do something very 
much worth while. I am enclosing here- 
with copies of two song poems, “Golden 
Yesterday” and “Glorious America,” which 
I have entered in the National Anthem Con- 
test. 

I have the song 
complete with music, 


“Golden Yesterdays” 
as well as “In My 


Old-Fashioned Garden of Dreams,” a beau- 
tiful waltz, “If We are Together,” a ballad, 
and “Haunting Days of Memory,” another 


ballad. 

I will appreciate your candid opinion of 
the enclosed copies, also any suggestions 
you can make regarding getting them on 
the market. Your assistance will mean so 
much to me. Yours very truly, E. F. A., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EAR Miss A.: I do not know any 

magazine which publishes the kind of 
poems and songs you are writing. It may 
be, however, that you could sell them to 
one of the song publishers, whose name you 
can easily find on the covers of popular 
songs. 

It is a speculative thing—highly specula- 
tive—and very few people ever make much 
money writing songs or poems. 

I think I would stick carefully at my 
present job until I was very sure I could 
make a success at something else. 


She Wants Solitude Go Write 


EAR Helen Woodward: It is night and 

I am not able to sleep, so I am writ- 
ing to you, hoping above all else that you 
can help me. 

I am a misfit and desperately unhappy. 
I can’t bore you with very much about my 
life. I mean, I must not. However, I 
think you should know that I am a tender, 
sensitive plant, desiring not so much to be 
left alone by the rest of humanity as to 


is_ difficult. 
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have all the time I can have for thinking 
and writing and yes, I admit it, dreaming. 
Do you know my kind? Is there a place 
in the world for me? 

I love beauty above everything in the 
world and the theater next. In fact I’m 
trying to put on a play of my own here 
Christmas. That is what I like, but I can- 
not act. I can’t meet people; I can’t do 
anything that others do and I will not be 
bossed. 

I am teaching school but I do not like 
it. More than anything else I'd like a 
trade whereby I could earn my living and 
yet have time for my writing. Do you 
know what I am thinking of? Do you 
remember Spinoza’ and how he lived by 
refracting glasses and yet had time to write 
his books? That’s what I want. I want 
to be off by myself where I won’t meet 
any one. Sincerely, D. B. 


EAR Miss B.: In this day of large pro- 

duction, it is difficult to find work 
that can be done in solitude unless you have 
a talent for dressmaking or millinery. 

I can imagine that one might be a dress- 
maker or milliner and have vitality enough 
left to write. There are teachers who have 
time to write, but apparently your work is 
such a drain on you that there is nothing 
left for writing. 

Another kind of work that might suit 
you is chemistry, and a third possibility is 
library work, although this, of course, does 
bring you in contact with people. 


“Don’t Be a Social Secretary 


Y DEAR Helen Woodward: I have 

been much interested in reading your 
articles on “Choosing a Career” and they 
have given me many practical ideas. I con- 
gratulate Smart Ser on the success of these 
four departments which it has recently added 
to the magazine. 

I am wondering if you will be so kind as 
to give me some information on the position 
in which I am most interested, that of a 
social secretary. Can you give me some 
information on the exact duties included in 
this work, the training required, the com- 
pensation, general desirability of the work, 
and most important of all, the exact way 
in which to get an immediate start in this 
work? Sincerely, L. V., Miles City, 
Montana. 


Y DEAR Miss V.: A social secretary 

is supposed to do anything that comes 
along from answering the telephone to es- 
corting the daughter of the house to Lon- 
don. The best one I know had to go to 
London last year with the daughter of her 
employer, find her hotel, chaperone her, buy 
her an automobile, etc. 

She also has to dine with the family when 
a guest fails to arrive. She has to help 
furnish the house, engage the servants, buy 
theater tickets and answer all letters that 
are to be answered. In other words she 
does anything that comes along to relieve 
her employer of work. For this she gets 
$5,000 a year and a very luxurious home, 
but she has no liberty to speak of. Her 
time is never her own. She is on call day 
and night, Sundays and holidays. She 
works all of the time at anything there is 
to be dene. 

Then there are the part-time social sec- 
retaries who work half a day or only a few 
hours each day for which they receive $15, 
$18 or $20 a week as the case may be. 

The job requires tact, the ability to write 
a charming letter, be a good conversational- 
ist, a good dinner partner, be able to relieve 
your employer as much as possible of de- 
tail and to arrange all special engagements 
as well as to be able to furnish your em- 
ployer with a list of guests whom she 
would care to invite to a dinner for an eve- 
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your life, if you'll take —_ jy, send bie ease of highest quolity products, 32 
care of my businessin your full size packages of home necessities. 
locality. No experience Write At Once 
needed. Fullorspare time. Write quick for full information. 


You don't invest one cent, 
just be my local 


No Investment “istribute teas, 
needed — I fur- things people eat. I 


nish al! capital 


With person I select as my 


J go 50-50 with finest super sales 
my partners. 


fact, you may win a 


and send your answer promptly. 


if you can find the different 
ay a Buick Sedan an 
or 


000, Mrs. 


As a reward for quick action—we send you check 
for $555 to add to First Prize Buick Sedan if you 
win, and directions for getting a 4-door Master Six 
Buick Sedan. Send answer at once. Costs nothing. 
No tricks or chances. 


§ Cars Given—No More Puzzles 


To Solve 
I will give a beautiful Buick Sedan, also a 
Chrysler also a Nash Sedan, also an Essex 
Sedan, and a Chevrolet Sedan—5 Cars and a large 


list of additional costly Prizes—over $6,500. Eve 
Car has four doors and will be delivered FRE 
to winners by nearest auto dealers. Many have 


Here is a new puzzle that will be fun for you. In 
Buick Sedan and $555.00 in 
cash, total $1,875.00, if you find the real John Alden 


Six of the pictures are exactly alike, but one, 
and only “‘one,’’ is different from all the rest. See 
icture. If you do you 
$555.000 cash extra, 

_ $1,875.00 in cash. Hundreds have already won 
rizes; Lillie Bohle won $1500, Fred Sieglinger won 
0 R. T. Frederick won $1000, Robert F. 
Spilman won $1000, and many others. You may be next. Everybody taking active 
part rewarded. You get your choice of Buick Sedan or $1875 in cash. Send answer 
quick—You may be the one who will see this ad and solve it correctly 


And WIN BUICK SEDAN or $1875 CASH 


$555.00 check sent you at once as an additional prize as below if you answer quickly 


L.M. STONE, 844 WEST ADAMS STREET, Department 356, 


partner, I go 


my amazing 


already won Prizes and now to advertise our busi- 
ness you can get this new Buick Sedan, or$1,875Cash. 


$555.00 Extra for Promptness 

Be prompt. Just find the‘‘one”’ picture of John 
Alden that is different from all the rest. Look care- 
fully. They all look alike, but ‘‘one’’ is different. 
Send me the number of the “‘one’’ that is different 
with your name and address at once, then we will 
tell you how to win Buick. That's all. Send no 
money. All who answer can share in Cash and 
In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be given 

those tying. If you can find the answer send it 
right away. Hurry! $555.000 Cash for promptness. 
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—is this the first 
time you’ve read 


SMART SET? 


If it is, we know you're eager to 
read the first pages of Peggy 
Joyce’s diary and the opening 
chapters of ‘“‘Peter and Mrs. 
Pan,”’ or ‘“‘What Every Woman 
Wants to Know.”’ 

Don’t feel cheated. We'll 
gladly give you the previous in- 
stallments along with a year’s 
subscription to Smart Set so 
that you can keep up with the 
novels that the smart young 
women are reading, the clothes 
that they’re wearing, the ro- 
mances they’re living and the 
job’s they’re holding. 

Fill in this coupon today! 

We are sifting the country for 
entertainment for you next 
year—don’t miss it. 


SMART SET 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 

Enclosed please find remittance ** for 
yearly subscription for SMART SET be- 
ginning with the March 1929 issue. It is 
understood that this remittance includes 
in addition to the yearly subscription, 
a free copy of the issues containing the 
serials checked below: 

O 1 wish FREE past instaliments of 
Diary” 

I wish FREE past installments of 

and Mrs. 

wish FREE past installments of 
“What Every Woman Wants to Know. 


Address .. 


*°$3.00 a year. Canadian $3.50. Foreign $4.00. 


Write quick for new proposition. We 
offer $8.00 a day and a new Chevro- 
let Coach for demonstrating and tak- 
ing orders for Comer All-Weather 
Topeoats and Raincoats. Spare 
time No experience required. 
Sample outfit free. Write now. 


Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. 0-634, Dayton, O. 


How to Obtain 
A Perfect Looking Nose 
My latest improved Medel 25 cor- 
rects now ill-shaped noses quickly, pain- 
lessly, permanently and comfortably at 
home It is the only noseshaping ap- 
pliance of precise adjustment and «a 
safe and guaranteed patent device that 
will actually give you a perfect looking 
nose. Write for free booklet which tells 
you how to obtain a perfect looking 
nose. M. Trilety, Pioneer Noseshaping 
Specialiet. Dept. 3198, Binghamton, N. Y 
at home. 


MAKE SHIELDS 

hundred. Work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Particu- 
lars for stamped addressed envelope. 


LaMar Company, D-22, Drawer Y, 
Chicago. 


Theatre 


DRAMA—OPERA—PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 


ART AND or 
Brod Ph production Stodents afforded 
Sir Jenn appearances and experience with 
Marten Harvey players at Alviene Art Theatre. 
J, J. Shubert ‘or catalogue (state ired) to 


68 W. 85th St., Ex. 


ning or to sit in her box at the opera. 
It is difficult to get such a position un- 
less you are located in a big city and it is 
much easier if you have a large circle of 
friends or social acquaintances. 
It is certainly not the kind of work I 
would advise for you. Positions are too 


hard to get. 
She “Doesn't Like College 
Y DEAR Mrs. Woodward: I would 


like to have your advice on choosing 
a career. First I will have to tell you about 
myself so you may know a little better 
what to tell me. I am eighteen years old, 
and am a sophomore in a large university. 
My major is Latin, having had five years 
of this subject. 

My mother was not able to go to college, 
so ever since I can remember she has 
planned to send me to college. There has 
never been a happier woman than my 
mother since the day I entered college. She 
lives every day as if it were she in school 
several years back. However, I don’t care 
to go to school. I have done so just to 
please my mother and daddy. I have done 
just as they wish me to. Teacher, teacher 
is all I hear. I don’t want to be one. I 
want to go to a business college and try my 
luck in business. My aunt, who lives with 
us, seems to think I would be a success in 
it. My daddy has a lot of foolish pride, 
and says I shall never work as long as he 
lives. I am very dissatisfied living my life 
as others wished they had lived theirs. I 
have everything in the world. Just to wish 
for it and it appears. I am allowed to keep 
company and choose entertainment just as 
I wish, but the privilege of living as I like 
is not mine. 

I love to dance and was given dancing 
lessons for four years until my parents 
thought I might go on the stage. I am very 
interested in sewing, dreamed of teaching it 
some day but mother thought it wasn’t 
honorable enough. I am always in ath- 
letics, swimming, basketball, etc. 

You can readily see where I am placed. 
Can’t you please suggest something I might 
be able to do, which of course wouldn’t 
make mother too disappointed in me? Hop- 
ing you can, I am yours truly, K. H., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


EAR Miss H.: I think your mother 

might feel better about your doing 
some work if you did not make any money 
at it. If you like sewing and would like 
to teach it and are good at athletics, why 
don’t you teach these things in a settlement 
house or some such organization? 

There ought to be some organization of 
this kind in Indianapolis. It seems to me 
you are almost ideally situated for this 
work and it will probably give your mother 
and father great pleasure to help you do it. 

It doesn’t seem to me it would be wise 
for you to do something you don’t want to 
do when there are so many things you can 
do well. 

With the start that I suggested above 
you could, after a while, find out exactly 
what you would like to do. 


Why Give Up a Good ‘Position? 


EAR Mrs. Woodward: I am twenty- 
three, have been a_ secretary-stenog- 
rapher in a bank for the past five and a 
half years and it is considered a good job. 
My boss thinks I am a good stenographer 
and often praises my work but this is not 
enough for me because I hate to think of 
sitting before a typewriter all my life. Isn’t 
there something else for me besides this, 
something more interesting that I can do 
and make a success of ? 
Would you suggest opening a small busi- 


ness of some kind or studying for a better 
position of an entirely different nature? Any 
suggestions you might be kind enough to 
offer will be gratefully received. Sincerely, 
K. B., Knoxville, Tenn. 


EAR Miss B.: Are you sure that it is 

really being a secretary that you hate 

or that you are just tired of the job you 

are doing at the moment because you've 
been there five and a half years? 

If you are a good stenographer and able 
to hold a position for such a long time, you 
ought to be very careful about giving it 
up. There are a great many interesting 
things to do in the world but since you do 
not express any interest in any particular 
thing, they might not be interesting to you. 
What is fascinating to one person is dull 
to another. 

I should not suggest that you open a 
small business of any kind unless you are 
very shrewd and careful about small sums 
of money, because that’s the only way a 
small business can be made to pay. I think 
it might be better for you to study banking 
thoroughly if you like it and see if you 
cannot get a bigger position in some bank— 
that is, study accounting, not necessarily 
with the idea of being an accountant but 
so that you can take a bigger position and 
hold it. 

Or perhaps you might get a secretaryship 
in some field of work which appeals to you 
more than banking does. As I said, it is 
no use telling you what would be interesting 
to anybody else, and only you know what 
is interesting to you. 


All She Weeds Js “Patience 


EAR Mrs. Woodward: I have just 

been reading your article in the Oc- 
tober Smart Set and it has set me wonder- 
ing if I am a square peg in a round hole. 

am private secretary, stenographer, 
bookkeeper and general office girl in a small 
real estate office. I like my work but feel 
I am capable of doing harder and better 
work. Oh, sometimes I just feel if I don’t 
do something that will require more effort 
on my part I shall just burst from some- 
thing inside me, fighting to express itself. 

In your article you stated if one en- 
joyed his work, liked it and got some plea- 
sure from it then he had found his job in 
life. Now I thoroughly believe everything 
above is true about my work yet I feel 
capable of doing bigger things. 

I know you are not a philosopher and 
do not pretend to be but from your own 
experiences can you analyze my case? 

I often think that a successful business 
career would mean far more to me than a 
successful marriage. For after all every- 
thing in life we attempt is more or less a 


career. Sincerely yours, H. H., Topeka, 
Kansas. 
EAR Miss H.: I don’t think that your 
trouble is so serious as you think. 


You have energy; you have found work you 
love to do and you can do it well. 

I believe that if you will be patient, the 
opportunity to do better work and bigger 
work will come along. Perhaps it is not 
to be found in Topeka, however. Per- 
haps you have to go to a bigger city for it 
but don’t do that unless you have money 
enough to live on for six months and plenty 
of courage. 

Try to be patient, keep your eyes open 
and the thing you want will come along. 


Housekeeping or Advertising 
EAR Helen Woodward: It happens 
that the thing in which I wish to suc- 
ceed is that in which you have found suc- 
cess. Advertising. There's a tingle of pos- 
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sibilities in that word that never fails to 
get me when I write it out. Advertising. 
Experience? Of a sort. For years and 
years I have been interested in two things. 
Writing stories and doing advertisements. 
And I have done both. Years ago, before 
I realized that there might ever be special 
results in it for me, though then I was al- 
ready doing mental stories, I never could 
refrain from cutting out the most appeal- 
ing, the most beautiful ads. I have stacks 
of them yet. 

I found an information booth on writing 
and got on the right road there. I have 
sold trade articles and a few stories. Not 
at all the success I wish to achieve yet in 
that line. But back of that writing fever 
was an everlasting itch to try contests, es- 
pecially those with advertising features. 
The prizes I have received! Loads of them. 
And of course it stimulated me to study 
some on the subject. I have had books 
from the library; read advertising journals 
and every article I have run across on the 
subject. 

Three vears ago I won rather a good size 
money prize from a contest sponsored by a 
certain large manufacturing concern. Last 
year they wrote me again, asked my opin- 
ion on certain things about their products. 
I gave it and the incident was repeated sev- 
eral times, until one question finally drew 
forth some of my ideas on advertising con- 
nected with their products. And it got 
across! Big! The chief himself not only 
wrote me but sent me a check and a man! 
The man talked with me for a whole day, 
explaining, questioning, goading me _ into 
arguments—and now for a number of 
months I have worked on their advertising 
problems as they come up and are sent me 
for my opinions and ideas, with checks when 
worth it. Some evidently have been worth 
it for I have earned over three hundred dol- 
lars from them during 1928. 

It would seem easy enough to say, “Why, 
go get a job with some advertising concern 
and work up,” with the aside, “That is, if 
you are in earnest, and not just dawdling 
along till you get married.” 

I am in earnest all right and I am already 
married, which makes it a washboardy old 
road I have to travel to success and not a 
perfectly straight road of unencumbered 
youth. I am thirty-five with a husband 
who never earns enough to get along on 
properly and never will. 

I have two boys, one in high school and 
one in the grades, fourteen and eleven. I 
have a huge, old-fashioned, historical, down 
at the heel house of twelve rooms and the 
job of doing all the work. And hate it! 
How I hate housework! 


| thd let me sit down at my desk with 
something definite to work on in adver- 
tising and I am happy. Happier even than 
when writing articles or stories. And I am 
always more interested in the advertising 
pages of magazines than in the stories. 

I think I am really interested in all crea- 
tive achievements. Though I had only a 
high school education, I have kept my mind 
alert through winter study of this or that 
or the other subject. And while the boys 
were smali and none too well, that satisfied, 
because, though I am a poor housekeeper, 
I am not a poor mother. But now—oh, 
can’t you see the two urges tearing at me 
all the time? I do so enjoy advertising 
work and wish I could really get right into 
it and if only I could, then it would mean 
two things: release from the grinding house- 
work I hate and greater financial ease. 

And I am not happy—oh, I can say it to 
a stranger! If it weren’t for the boys I 
could pack up and do just as I would if I 
were eighteen again. At least for several 
years I feel that I must stay in the country 
because it has made such a difference in the 
health of the younger boy. And I love the 


Why, I wouldn’t exchange 
life for the 


country, too. 
all the conveniences of city 
beauty of out-of-doors here. 

Beauty! Don’t you think it is one thing 
that women hunger for even though un- 
consciously ? 

Remember, please, this is no sudden and 
fleeting desire on my part. It has been an 
intense interest for years and I have found 
at last the work in which I can forget the 
passage of time, and feeb that sense of hap- 
piness and contentment that I have felt in 
nothing else I have worked at. 

Sometimes it seems so useless to want so 
terribly to do work that one enjoys, when 
all there is, is the work that must be done 
regardless. That’s why I have turned again 
and again to your pages in SMart Set, and 
wondered and wondered until at last I had 
to write. If only I knew what to do. Can 


you tell me? You'll know how grateful 1) 


will be if you can point out the right road, 
you'll know because you didn’t fly straight 
to success in an aeroplane either; 


you'll | 


krow better than my words can ever tell | 


you. Sincerely yours, B. E., Farmington, 
Conn. 


EAR Mrs. E.: You are faced with the 
basic problem which probably faces 
about everybody in the world when they | 


reach the age of thirty-five and that is ay 


choice between two things. Nearly all of 
us in this world want two things, perhaps | 
more than two, sometimes so badly that we | 
feel we cannot live without them. 

But life isn’t arranged that way—every 
one of us must choose one and give up 
everything else for that. You chose your 
children and the country. 
may never be able to have any huge busi- 
ness career; still, what you say makes me 
think that what you ought to do in any 
event, is to make more of it than you have. 
You write very well and your style is good; 
what you tell me about your limited adver- 
ising experience is most interesting because | 
I assure you almost never does an adver- 
tiser get any help from an amateur outsider. | 

I think you are very wise to remain in 
the country. Your landscape is the same 
on which I look out from here, except that 


Probably you | 


| And now look at 


this one is probably a little wilder in spots | 
and I would not exchange the city for it, | 


at all, if I could help it. 

If I knew exactly the work you have 
done, the nature of the product you have 
been working on, in case you don’t care 
to tell me the name of the advertiser, I 
might be able to give you more specific ad- 
vice so that perhaps you could get more 
work of the same kind and get more money 
for it. I do want to help you if I possibly 


can, so write me again more in detail and | 


then perhaps I can give you more specific 
advice. 

P. S—I find myself that doing any house- 
work makes it impossible for me to do any 
creative work at the same time. If the 
time ever comes when you can engage some- 
bcdy to do the housework and take the chil- 
dren for a few months, perhaps you will 
find yourself writing advertising or articles 
enough to pay for it. 


DRewspaper Jobs cAre ‘Difficult 


EAR Mrs. Woodward: I am nineteen 

years old, a high school graduate, and 
anxious for a thorough, comprehensive, 
mind-training college education. However, 
due to financial difficulties, I have been 
unable to realize this ambition. I have 
tried reading comprehensive literature from 
the libraries and satisfy myself somewhat 
knowing that I can “hold my own” with 
friends, who are attending college now. 
Merely an assertion of an inferiority com- 
plex, you might say. In time, however, 


I intend to attend our night college here. 
As far 


My problem seems to be this: 


You CantFool 
the Modem Girl 
SheKnows’. 


one! She knows the thrill of a big, 
powerful arm stealing around her 
waist—the attraction of a strapping, 


broad-shouldered, two-fisted man. 

It’s “thumbs down” for the other kind, fellow 
You can't fool the modern girl. She knows that the 
puny weakling is only a poor imitation of a man. 

And YOU know it, too! You know that the 
weakling hasn’t a chance. He's looked down on, 
despised, avoided. His own friends are ashamed to 
be seen with him. Nobody wants to employ him. 
He's licked before he starts. He's a FAILURE 


I'll Give You a NEW Body 


But don’t waste time feeling sorry for 
yourself. You don’t have to take a 


back seat for the big boys. Listen! I'm going to 
make a REAL MAN of you. I'm going to transform 
you. Say, I'll give you the surprise of your life! 
In 30 days you're going to have one of the finest- 
built bodies you ever laid eyes on. hat a hit 
YOU'LL make with the girl-friend! 


Here’s WhatI’llDofor You 
BEFORE 
Look at that puny, 
sickly, undeveloped 
weakling! hat was 
Wesley Webb  be- 
fore he wrote to 
Titus! 


30 DAYS 
AFTER 


the same man 
made over! In 
30 days Titus 
covered that puny 
body with mas- 
of 
PANTHER- 

LIKE agility and 
strength! 


I Don’t Promise 7 


einches of 
solid muscle on your arms; 


to increase your chest 

five inches; to develop your neck to a size larger 
collar; to add three inches of powerful development 
to your thighs; two inches to your calves; to give 
you a slim, trim waist-line that will make you take 
in your belt a notch or two. An n't ask you 
to take my word for it—I don't promise anything— 
back every statement with an iron-<lad written 


ARANTEE. 
You’re My Next 
MIRACLE in MUSCLE 


I don’t care what your present condition is—whether 
you're sick or well—or 20 or 50. You're going to be 
RE-BORN. You're going to see an astounding 
change take place before your eyes. When Titus 
performs one of his Miracles in Muscle the whole 
world gasps. Now it's YOUR turn. Have you got 
an ounce of red blood in your veins? mn get my 
wonderful book—it’s FREE 


Mail the Coupon— 
and Get a SURPRISE 


T'll send you a book that will open your eyes. You'll 
be amazed at the actual photographs of MEN RE- 
BUILT. You'll see weaklings transformed. into 
PANTHER-MEN, And you'll get the thrill of a 
lifetime when you read how EASILY I can do the 
same thing for YOU. There's nothing else on earth 
like the Titus Method—it’s the greatest of all dis- 
coveries in the science of body-building. Get the 
whole wonderful story in my new book “Miracles in 
Muscle’’—now FREE if you hurry. Mail the cou- 
pon or write. 


TITUS 


TITUS, DEPT. 135, 
105 East 13th St., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Titus: Thanks for your new book, Send me 
“Miracles in Muscle” absolutely FREE. 
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There’s the Man Who's 
Holding You Down 


Yes, sir! There’s the man. You 
see him every time you look in the 
mirror. His name isn’t Brown or 
Smith or Jones but Y-O-U. He’s 
your real boss. He’s the man who 
decides whether your salary will 
be $35 a week or $100 or $150. 


Tr you want to get ahead there’s just one sure way 
to do it—train yourself to do the day’s work better 
than any other man in the office. Ability is bound 
to count. Your employer will be glad to pay you 
more money if you show him you deserve it. 

A home-study course with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools will prepare YOU for the position 
you want in the work you like bes*. All it takes is an 
hour a day of the spare time that now goes to waste. 


Write for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’’ 
Bex 6255-N, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one of your 
booklets and tell me how I can qualify for the position or 
in the subject before which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management ()Business Correspondence 

Industrial Management LJShow Card Lettering 

Personnel Management )Stenography and Typing 
} Management English 

Accounting and }Civil Service 

_ © P. A. Coaching )Railway Mail Clerk 

Cost Accounting )Mail Carrier 

Common School Subjects 

Secretarial }High School Subjects 

Spanish French Illustrating 

Salesmanship JCartooning 

Advertising Lumber Dealer 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Architect Automobile Work 
Architectural Draftsman Airplane Engines 
Building Foreman Plumber and Steam Fitter 


Concrete Builder 
Contractor and Builder 


Plumbing Inspector 
Foreman Plumber 


Structural Draftsman Heating and Ventilation 
Structural Engineer Sheet- Metal Worker 
Electrical Engineer Steam Engineer 
Electrical Contractor )Marine Engineer 
Electric Wiring j 


JE )Refrigeration Engineer 
JElectric Lighting JR. R. Positions 
{Electric Car Bunning 

Telegraph Engineer 
}Telephone Work 
Mechanical Engineer 
)Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
)Toolmaker 
)Patternmaker 

Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Bridge Engineer 

Gas 


Navigation () Assayer 

Iron and Steel Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
Agriculture () Fruit Growing 

Poultry Farmin 
ine Operating Mathematics 6 Radio 


all wool made- 
to-measure tailoring 
50 and $31.50 regular $40 and 
back ee of sat 
every suit. Orders come quick, easy. Big commis 
« im advance. Complete outfit with over 100 
e cloth samptes, Style Book and Supplies sent 
LE. Write territory now! - 8-596 
W. Z. GIBSON, Inc. 500 Throop St. Chicago 4am 


Ggouine 
Set in 14 KJ. . 
) Solid Gold Rings 


INSTALMENTS TO PAY 


same 

direct you save the dealers’ 
these are r diamonds set in sotid 14K. 
gold rings at only money. State ring 


York, Dept. 2-X-45 


back as I can remember, I have never 
wanted to become a stenographer, to fall 
life and 


into that empty, shell-like stay 
in a rut. But nevertheless, due to economic 
pressure, I am endeavoring to find some 


such position. In my heart I am convinced 
this is not the work to make me happy— 
to bring out the best in me. 

My happiness in work consists partly 
|in asserting myself—and not being a mere 
puppet. I would like a place in this world 
—not only a job, and realize that those 
things come only after years of hard work 
combined with a large element of luck 
and chance. 

I am not idealistic and am not a dreamer 
—perhaps more cynical and materialistic— 
and mostly modern, wanting to hold the 
respect and love of a highly intelligent 
young man in a professional school. 

I am confident that if I had an oppor- 
tunity, I could direct all my _ intelligence, 
will power and best efforts in the right 
direction, but there seem to be certain bar- 
riers that are not to be broken by mere 
willingness. My hobby might be news- 
work were I ever given a chance 


paper 
to indulge in such; not for glamour but 
|for the interest it holds for me. N. J. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

EAR Miss J.: You are in a severe 


state of depression which I have an 
idea will be only temporary. Apparently 
you have a strong will and pronounced 
tastes. Indeed, I think your main trouble 
will not come from lack of opportunity, 
lack of will, lack of practical sense, but will 
come through a streak of obstinacy which 
makes it difficult for you to change your 
mind about anything. 

I believe you are likely 

trouble with this. It is shown by your 
|set idea that you will not like being a 
| stenographer although you have never tried 
\it. How do you know what it will be 
| like? 
| Since you have spent time enough to 
study shorthand, I think you ought to make 
|an experiment with it anyway. It might 
| just happen to lead you into interesting 
work. 

It is difficult to get a chance to get into 
newspaper work, especially for one as young 
as you are, without experience. The world 
is full of people trying to get positions on 
newspapers. 

If you like to write, by all means write. 
The only way to learn how to do it is 
actually to write. Nobody can help you 
much. I shouldn’t worry if I were you 
about not going to college. If you like to 
read and are intelligent you can get your 
own education. Perhaps I say this because 
I myself didnt go to college, and when I 
was young was most unhappy about it. 
| Now I realize that except for a certain 

amount of pleasant social life, I didn’t miss 
}so much. 
Try the stenography and if you don’t 
like it you might try chemistry which can, 
in most big cities, be learned at night schools. 


Keep On With Chemistry 


EAR Mrs. Woodward: I decided to 
write to you for advice. I have been 
struggling since I graduated from High 
School to find a vocation that I really liked. 
At the present time I am a stenographer 
in a rather large concern. I am doing 
both stenography and bookkeeping work. 
I like my work fairly well but not enough 
to put everything into it. I am considered 
an average stenographer, and I have every 
reason to believe the men for whom I work 
value my, services. 

I have analyzed myself trying to discover 
|a special talent, but have not found one. 
| Two years ago I decided that physical edu- 
| cation would be my profession. I worked 


to have serious 


saved enougt. 
money to help pay my way through College. 
I spent one year at Ohio State University 


in an office in Akron, and 


in the College of Education majoring in 
physical education. Of course, in one year 
1 could not get into the actual work, but 
in that time I changed my mind about 
physical education as my vocation. 

While in college I was interested in chem- 
istry and made excellent grades in elemen- 
tary chemistry. Do you know of any op- 
portunities in this field for women? 

I have of late been interested in archi- 
tecture. This interest may be attributed to 
my friendship with a girl who is an architect. 
For the last year I have been reading books 
and magazine articles on this subject. I do 
not believe that I have any special talent 
in this work but I could develop along this 
line because I am sincerely interested. 

I am nearly twenty-two years of age and 
I know I should be starting on a vocation 
which will be permanent until I marry. I 
do not intend to marry before I am twenty- 
five. I am actively engaged in social ac- 
tivities, but would be glad to give up the 
unimportant things to devote my time to 
a profession. 

I have just passed through a period of 
several years of indecision and self-conscious- 
ness. I worried about my personality and 
passed through some hectic stages before I 
learned to act natural. 

My one big desire is to travel. Of course, 
every one loves travel, but I fairly burn 
with the desire to see beautiful buildings, 
natural beauties and people. I love to talk 
to strange people although I am a little 
backward about making the first move in 
engaging another in conversation. Are there 
any traveling positions which you think I 
could handle successfully ? 

Thank you very much for any assistance 
you can give me. H. M.. Akron, Ohio. 


EAR Miss M.: You write a perfect 

library hand and I think you would 
enjoy being a librarian. If you want to 
be one it would be necessary for you to 
take a regular library course, and there 
must. be one somewhere not far from you. 
But I am not in the least surprised that 
you enjoy chemistry. 

There are a great many positions for 
woman chemists, although as a whole they 
do not pay large salaries. The average 
salary is between $75 a month and $35 a 
week. There are positions in hospital lab- 
oratories for chemists and many large in- 
dustrial organizations have them on their 
staffs, though, as I say, the pay is not large. 

You might prefer the work anyway and 
it certainly pays as much as stenography. 
There are a few fine positions for chemists. 
These are what are known as creative chem- 
ists—those who discover new products and 
new processes of manufacture. I do not 
know whether you have the kind of mind 
to do that. I believe, however, that you 
would not make a mistake in going on with 
your chemistry. 

Architecture is interesting indeed, but it 
is a long, slow course, and it might be 
more advisable for you to study architec- 
tural draftsmanship if you like that kind of 
drawing. If you don’t intend to work more 
than three years it seems hardly worth 
while to study anything. If you are going 
to study chemistry, you would want to keep 
it up after you married. 

Don’t worry about being self-conscious. 
It is natural in young people and is really a 
rather healthy sign. 

I don’t believe you would get any position 
which would involve traveling, as you are 
too young and nearly every other girl wants 
to do the same, so the competition is pretty 
stiff ! 

My advice to you, I repeat, is to study 
chemistry. 
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The style in compacts. 


the new Square Double’ 


ANY COLOR +w A DOLLAR 


PERFECT gem of a compact—this adorable, new 
creation of TRE-JUR. Colorful as an autumn 
sunset. Feminine. Fascinating. Uctterly irresistible. 
And unbelievably inexpensive! 
The smartest women are carrying them. In colors to 
match the ensemble, as Paris now decrees. You see 
them everywhere. At teas— dances— matinees. 


So petite and yet so practical. So thin they take but 
an atom of room in your purse. Yet inside—everything! 
Soft, clinging powder exquisitely scented — perfect 
blending rouge—mirror—two puffs. Refills always 
obtainable in yourfavorite shade. Ask toseethis delight- 
ful new compact at any drug or department store. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, mail $1 direct, 


specifying color you prefer, to House of Tre-Jur, 
Inc., 19 West 18th Street, New York City. 
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Douglas Fairbanks, 


4s America’s Motion Picture Favorite, as he will ap- 
pear in his forthcoming production,” The Iron Mask” 


For a slender figure— 
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